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Foreword 

Cherchez  la  Femme ! 

You  will  discover  her  in  almost  every  generation, 
in  almost  every  country,  in  almost  every  big  city — 
the  Superwoman.  She  is  not  the  typical  adventuress  ; 
she  is  not  a  genius.  The  reason  for  her  strange  power  is 
occult.  When  psycho- vivisectionists  have  thought  they 
had  segregated  the  cause — the  formula — what  you  will 
— in  one  particular  Superwoman  or  group  of  Super- 
women,  straightway  some  new  member  of  the  clan  has 
arisen  who  wields  equal  power  with  her  notable  sisters,  but 
who  has  none  of  the  traits  that  made  them  irresistible. 
And  the  seekers  of  formulas  are  again  at  sea. 

What  makes  the  Superwoman  ?  Is  it  beauty  ?  Rachel 
was  homely.  Is  it  wit  ?  Pompadour  and  du  Barry 
were  avowedly  stupid  in  conversation.  Is  it  youth  ? 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos  was  wildly  adored  at  sixty.  Is  it 
the  subtle  quality  of  femininity  ?  George  Sand,  who 
numbered  her  admirers  by  the  score — poor  Chopin  in 
their  foremost  rank — was  not  only  ugly,  but  disgustingly 
mannish. 

The  nameless  charm  is  found  almost  as  often  in  the 
masculine,  "  advanced  "  woman  as  in  the  ultrafeminine 
damsel. 

Here  are  stories  of  Superwomen  who  conquered  at 
will.  Some  of  them  smashed  thrones  ;  some  were  con- 
tent with  wholesale  heart-smashing.  Wherein  lay  their 
secret  ?  Or,  rather,  their  secrets  ?  For  seldom  did  two 
of  them  follow  the  same  plan  of  campaign. 

A.  P.  T. 
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Wonder  Women  in  History 


MARIE    DE   CHEVREUSE 

Archconspirator  and  Siren  (1600-1679) 

UP  a  winding  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  one  late  after- 
noon in  1628,  a  woman  flogged  her  worn-out  horse. 
The  steed  was  dead  beat  from  long  and  merciless  riding. 
Its  rider's  light  weight  was  balanced  by  the  heavy 
portmanteau  slung  over  the  saddlebow. 

One  might  have  expected  the  fugitive  to  remove 
this  handicap  to  her  flight  by  tossing  away  the  extra 
weight.  But  she  was  a  woman,  a  strikingly  beautiful 
woman,  and  in  that  bulky  portmanteau  were  many 
pretty  clothes.  Even  in  dire  peril  Marie  de  Chevreuse 
ever  sought  to  look  her  best.  So  the  portmanteau  re- 
mained where  it  was. 

Glancing  back  as  she  rounded  a  turn  of  the  rock- 
lined  path,  Marie  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  plain  below. 
It  was  dotted  with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  strung  out  and 
scattered,  but  riding  like  mad  ;  the  cavalry  troop  which 
had  pursued  her  all  the  way  from  Paris,  and  which 
now — thanks  to  the  fact  that  her  preceding  relay  horse 
had  gone  dead  lame — was  fast  overhauling  her. 

Could  she  hold  her  lead  until  the  Pyrenees  should  lie 
behind  her,  she  would  be  safe,  for,  once  in  Spain,  she 
would  be  beyond  French  jurisdiction.  But  many  miles 
intervened  ;  the  cavalry  were  gaining  at  every  stride ;  her 
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horse  >v^,s  giving  out ;  the  farther  reaches  of  the  pass  ahead 
•^vere ,  the  haunts  of  highwaymen  and  organised  banditti. 
Altogether,  the  most  inveterate  gambler  would  have 
hesitated  to  play  a  twenty-to-one  chance  on  Marie's 
ultimate  escape  into  Spain. 

The  fugitive  dismounted  and  led  her  horse  into  a 
gap  between  two  boulders.  Five  minutes  later,  the 
same  horse  reappeared  on  the  pass,  but  no  longer  ridden 
by  a  tired,  white-faced  woman.  Instead,  the  heaving 
brute  was  bestridden  by  a  handsome  young  cavalier, 
bronzed  of  visage,  moustached,  and  boyishly  fierce  of 
aspect. 

In  a  minute  or  so  the  cavalier  drew  rein  before  a 
mountain  inn  and  shouted  loudly  for  landlord  and 
ostler.  Almost  directly  afterwards  up  galloped  the  first 
riders  of  the  cavalry  troop.  They  entered  the  inn 
kitchen  and  demanded  news  of  a  woman  who,  they 
were  certain,  had  passed  during  the  last  hour  or  so. 

A  man,  eating  at  the  kitchen  table,  lifted  his  head, 
annoyed  at  the  rude  interruption,  and  swore  roundly  at 
the  troopers  for  breaking  in  upon  his  meal.  When 
the  captain  of  the  troop  replied  in  kind,  the  young 
diner  jumped  to  his  feet,  kicking  over  the  table,  and 
flashed  out  the  sword  he  wore. 

The  landlord  and  some  of  the  servants  frantically 
intervened  to  avert  a  tavern  brawl.  When  the  cap- 
tain explained  that  the  woman  he  sought  was  the 
notorious  Duchess  de  Chevrcuse,  the  young  cavalier 
sheathed  his  sword,  tendered  a  thousand  apologies  for 
his  display  of  temper,  and  begged  leave  to  join  in  the 
hunt.  He  too,  he  declared,  had  a  gi*udge  against  the  fair 
Marie,  for  she  had  once  jilted  him  and  wrecked  his  life. 
['  The  captain  willingly  accepted  the  service  of  the 
new  recruit.  As  soon  as  the  horses  were  rested,  the  pur- 
suit pushed  on.  The  presence  of  the  soldiers  kept  the 
lurking  banditti  out  of  sight.  As  the  Spanish  frontier 
was  reached,  the  cavalier  managed  to  slip  away  from 
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the  troop  under  cover  of  darkness.  They  never  saw  him 
again. 

Marie  de  Chevreuse  had  adroitly  escaped  with  perfect 
safety  into  Spain.  The  heavy  portmanteau  had  served 
an  excellent  turn. 

This  was  but  one  of  Marie's  countless  exploits,  in 
which  her  wits  saved  her  from  the  fatal  results  of  her 
political  crimes. 

"  A  charming  oval  face,  complexion  of  dazzling  fair- 
ness, large  and  expressive  blue  eyes,  a  wealth  of  glossy 
auburn  hair,  few  fairer  women  have  graced  the  Court 
of  France.  Gaiety  and  vivacity  of  manner  gave  her 
whole  personality  an  irresistible  charm." 

So  writes  one  biographer.  And  another  says  of  the 
same  woman  :  "  She  was  the  archconspirator  among  all 
fair  women.  For  more  than  thirty  years  she  was  one 
of  the   chief  factors  in  French  politics." 

You  have  read  Dumas'  "Three  Musketeers,"  of 
course,  and  his  "  Twenty  Years  After."  Then  you  will 
recall  her.  She  flits  through  both  books— elusive,  scarcely 
seen,  all-powerful,  wholly  charming,  the  sweetheart  of 
Aramis,  the  mother  of  Raoul  de  Bragelonne. 

She  was  christened  Marie  de  Rohan.  History  and 
fiction  alike  know  her  as  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  She 
deserves  a  niche  of  her  own  in  the  hall  of  superwomen  ; 
not  only  because  of  her  myriad  conquests,  but  because 
she,  almost  alone  among  the  annals  of  her  class,  seldom 
loved  any  man  without  helping  him  along  in  the  world, 
instead  of  dragging  him  down  or  cracking  his  finances. 
Indeed,  practically  all  of  her  plotting,  which  shook 
France  to  its  foundations,  was  done  for  the  advancement 
of  the  men  she  loved. 

The  Rohans  were  the  greatest  of  France's  old  princely 
famines.  In  their  own  land  of  Brittany  they  ruled 
almost  as  monarchs.  Wealth  and  pride  of  ancestry 
were  their  birthright.  The  family's  motto,  blazoned  in 
antique  French  beneath  their  escutcheon,  ran  : 
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"  Roy  ne  puys,  due  ne  daigne,  Rohan  suys^  ("  King 
I  may  not  be,  duke  I  will  not  be,  Rohan  I  am  /  ") 

Marie's  father,  Hercule  de  Rohan,  Duke  of  Mont- 
bazon — you  see,  despite  the  motto,  they  had  by  this 
time  condescended  to  be  dukes — had  enough  Court  in- 
fluence to  secure  his  daughter's  appointment  at  fifteen 
as  one  of  the  French  Queen's  maids  of  honour. 

The  Queen  was  Anne  of  Austria,  the  Spanish  woman 
who  married  spineless,  sulky  Louis  XIII.  of  France. 
Louis  proceeded,  soon  after  the  wedding,  to  fall  in  love 
with  Marie.  The  Queen  was  not  precisely  pleased,  and 
a  row  royal  ensued  that  threatened  to  toss  the  luckless 
maid  of  honour  from  her  post  at  Court.  But  Marie 
managed  to  convince  Anne  that  she  had  no  ambition 
to  become  a  brevet  queen.  And  henceforth,  for  life,  the 
two  women  were   inseparable  friends. 

Louis  was  for  ever  under  the  domination  of  some 
stronger  mind.  He  was  a  cipher  who  needed  some  sig- 
nificant figure  in  front  of  him  in  order  to  amount  to 
anything.  And  the  first  of  his  "  managers  "  was  one 
Albert  de  Luynes,  who  chanced  to  interest  him  in 
athletics,  and  who,  during  the  process,  gained  such  a 
hold  over  Louis'  weak  mind  as  to  be  made  a  duke  and 
one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  kingdom. 

Louis  could  refuse  de  Luynes  nothing,  not  even  the 
hand  of  Marie  de  Rohan.  And  when  the  girl  was  six- 
teen and  de  Luynes  forty,   they  were   married. 

Marie  was  already  the  chief  beauty  of  the  Court,  and 
half  a  dozen  bloody  duels  had  been  fought  over  her. 
Now,  a  bride  of  sixteen,  she  committed  an  indiscretion 
whose  gross  unusualness  made  her,  for  the  time,  the 
wonder  and  laughing-stock  of  Paris.  She  fell  desper- 
ately and  exclusively  in  love  with  her  own  husband. 

She  used  her  influence  with  the  Queen  to  strengthen 
de  Luynes's  position  with  the  King,  and  to  gain  new 
honours  for  the  already  puissant  favourite.  She  and  her 
husband  were  sublimely  happy  together,  and  de  Luynes's 
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heretofore  catholic  fancy  centred  itself  solely  upon 
Marie. 

Then,  when  the  young  wife  was  but  twenty,  her  hus- 
band died.  Marie  mourned  him  bitterly.  For  a  space  she 
retired  from  Court  and  talked  of  taking  the  veil. 

But  those  were  not  the  days — nor  was  Marie's  the 
nature — for  prolonged  periods  of  mourning.  Moreover, 
the  girl-widow's  all-compelling  charm  and  beauty  kept 
her  besieged  with  suitors.  And  out  of  the  sighing  swarm, 
she  chose  a  new  husband — the  Duke  of  Chevreuse,  son 
of  "  Belafre,"  Duke  of  Guise,  whom  Henry  III.  had 
murdered  but  a  few  years  before.  Marie  and  de  Chev- 
reuse were  married  a  little  less  than  a  year  after  de 
Luynes's  death.  And  henceforth  history  was  to  know 
the  bride  as  Madame  de  Chevreuse. 

Her  new  husband  loved  her,  but  he  loved  too  many 
other  women  as  well.  He  was  dissolute,  a  spendthrift, 
pleasantly  worthless.  It  is  not  on  record  that  Marie 
had  cared  overmuch  for  him  from  the  first.  It  is  cer- 
tain she  soon  tired  of  him.  De  Luynes — briefly  as  she 
had  mourned  him — was  the  chief  love  of  her  life. 

And  now  began  Marie's  real  career  as  a  heart- 
breaker. 

To    France    came    an    Englishman    of    high    rank 

Henry  Rich,  first  Earl  of  Holland — on  an  embassy  to 
seek  the  hand  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  French  King's 
sister,  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Charles  I.  of  England. 

It  was  a  delicate  and  a  doubtful  mission,  for  Anne 
of  Austria  fiercely  opposed  the  match ;  and  at  this 
time — though  never  in  after  years — she  had  strong 
influence  with  her  husband.     Most  people  had. 

It  was  Holland's  task  to  smooth  away  all  this  oppo- 
sition and  arrange  the  match  ;  a  task  whose  fulfilment 
would  mean  high  honours  for  him  in  England,  and 
whose  failure  might  well  mean  loss  of  royal  favour.  And 
the  mission  seemed  foredoomed  to  failure. 
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Holland  was  strikingly  handsome,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  wore  long  earrings  which  dangled  almost  to  his 
shoulders.  He  had,  too,  powers  of  persuasion  and  of 
magnetism  that  an  opera  tenor  would  almost  sell  half 
his  voice  for.  Which  was  why  he  had  been  chosen  for 
this  difficult  errand  to  Finance. 

At  the  French  Court  he  met  Marie  de  Chevreuse. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her  and  she  with  him.  Just  how 
much  Holland's  adoration  was  tinged  by  the  knowledge 
that  Marie  was  the  Queen's  bosom  friend,  there  is  no 
sense  in  asking.  He  had  a  cold,  calculating  streak  in 
him,  this  early  ambassador.  But  he  had  a  volcanic 
heart,  too,  and  the  heart  was  Marie's. 

Marie,  longing  to  be  of  practical  use  to  her  sweet- 
heart, hammered  away  at  Anne's  opposition  to  the 
royal  match.  But  she  found  that  the  Queen  could  not 
be  shaken  in  her  distaste  for  the  scheme.  Another 
woman,  or  one  who  loved  less,  might  have  given  up  all 
hope.  Marie  was  different.  She  was  not  the  type  of 
woman  who  hammers  her  knuckles  raw,  beating  at  one 
locked  door  before  making  quite  certain  that  no  other 
door  is  unlocked. 

She  had  seen,  in  nurseries,  squalling  children  who 
refused  to  give  up  some  toy  until,  their  attention  drawn 
by  some  newer  bauble,  they  let  the  former  prize  drop 
unnoted  from  their  podgy  fingers.  And,  going  on  the 
theory  that  grown  folk  are  but  children  raised  to  the 
nth  power,  she  tried  the  same  ruse  on  Anne. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  to  France  on  a 
mission  of  State,  and  Marie  succeeded  in  making  the 
Queen  so  absorbingly  interested  in  Buckingham  as  to 
have  eyes  and  ears  for  nothing  else.  Born  conspirator 
that  she  was,  she  created  for  Anne  such  a  complex  in- 
trigue role  in  the  Buckingham  drama  that  all  the  Queen 
could  do  was  to  remember  her  lines.  She  had  no  further 
leisure  or  thought  for  the  Henrietta  Maria  affair. 

And  having  silenced  the  enemy's  guns,  Marie  managed 
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to  win  irresolute  Louis  over  to  the  marriage  of  his  sister 
to  the  EngHsh  Prince  of  Wales.  The  match  went 
through  in  triumph,  to  Holland's  infinite  advantage  at 
home.  All  that  Marie  got  out  of  it  was  the  knowledge 
that  she  had  helped  her  lover  and  the  joy  that  a  born 
plotter  feels  in  a  conspiracy's  success. 

Her  next  love  affair  was  more  tragic,  and  it  started 
the  lifelong  war  between  herself  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment. De  Luynes's  place  as  King  Louis'  master-mind 
had  lately  been  taken  by  a  cadaverous  little  consump- 
tive with  a  brain  and  spirit  many  sizes  too  big  for  his 
meagre,  scarlet-clad  body,  namely,  Jean  du  Plessis,  Car- 
dinal— and  Duke — of  Richelieu,  an  ex-priest  who  had 
become  Prime  Minister  of  France,  and  who  for  many 
years  to  come  was  France. 

We  shall  meet  Richelieu  again  in  the  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos  story  (p.  22),  where  we  shall  sketch  his  reasons 
for  hating  Anne  of  Austria,  and  for  seeking  her  destruc- 
tion. Richelieu  now  turned  a  favouring  eye  on  Marie, 
but  she  was  Anne's  dearest  friend  and  hated  Anne's 
persecutor.  To  all  Richelieu's  open  admiration  she  re- 
turned not  only  a  frigid  indifference,  but  a  positive 
dislike. 

This  dislike  deepened  soon  mto  a  yearning  to  ruin 
the  Cardinal,  for  she  fell  in  love  with  one  of  Richelieu's 
bitterest  foes.  Loyalty  to  Anne  had  merely  made 
Marie  deaf  to  Richelieu's  pleas ;  loyalty  to  her  new 
lover  made  her  long  to  destroy  His  Eminence. 

The  man  who  had  just  captured  Marie's  resilient 
heart  and  who  loved  her  to  distraction  was  Henry  de 
Talleyrand,  Count  of  Chalais.  Henry's  love  for  Marie 
led  to  his  death.  Her  love  for  him  turned  her  into  a 
perpetual  conspirator  against  the  Government.  Here  is 
the  story  : 

Richelieu,  as  ruler  of  France  and  of  France's  King, 
sought  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  Louis'  younger 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  an  heiress  of  rank. 
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A  plot  was  formed  to  prevent  this  match.  The  chief 
plotter  was  Anne  herself,  who  for  ever  tried  to  spoil 
Richelieu's  schemes.  Her  two  foremost  assistants  were 
Marie  and  the  Count  of  Chalais.  They  approached  Orleans 
with  an  odd  proposition — namely,  that  Louis  was  child- 
less and  an  invalid  and  would  probably  die  before  long, 
and  that  if  Orleans  would  refuse  the  wife  picked  out 
for  him,  Anne  herself  would  marry  him  as  soon  as  her 
husband  did  her  the  favour  to  die. 

Orleans  consented  to  the  proposal  and  refused  to 
marry  the  heiress.  Richelieu,  through  Louis,  put  on 
the  pressure  to  an  unbearable  extent  to  force  Orleans 
into  the  match.  Orleans,  as  weak  as  Louis  himself, 
wavered.  A  new  move  was  due — and  quickly  due — 
from  the  conspirators.  And  the  move  they  hit  on  was 
a  favourite  one  in  those  and  later  days.  They  decided 
to  get  the  Cardinal  out  of  the  way  for  good  and  all,  and 
they  laid  their  plans  accordingly.  It  was  like  a  bevy  of 
rabbits  deciding  to  corner  and  slay  a  rattlesnake.  The 
cleverest  of  the  conspirators  could  not  sensibly  have 
hoped  for  a  moment  to  vie  with  Richelieu  in  a  war  of 
intellect. 

Just  as  the  plot  was  ripe,  Richelieu — whose  spies  had 
kept  him  thoroughly  posted — made  public  the  whole 
"  conspiracy  against  his  person  and  the  intrigue  against 
the  State." 

King  Louis  was  not  wholly  pleased  at  his  wife's 
promise  to  marry  again  the  moment  he  should  be  dead, 
so  he  gave  Richelieu  a  free  hand  in  doling  out  punish- 
ment. Anne  escaped  with  a  sort  of  *'  honourable  im- 
prisonment." Marie — probably  because  of  Richelieu's 
infatuation  for  her — got  off,  for  the  time,  scot  free.  But 
a  score  of  others  were  thrown  into  prison  or  beheaded. 

Chalais  was  captured  at  Nantes,  as  he  sought  to 
escape,  was  tried,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  Marie 
was  frantic.  She  appealed  to  Richelieu  ;  to  meet  a 
grimly   smiling  refusal  to  spare   the   Count.     She   knelt 
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to  Louis  ;  the  King  recalled  her  share  in  picking  out  a 
new  husband  for  his  wife — and  refused  to  stir  hand  or 
foot  to  save  her  lover. 

Next,  Marie  flew  to  Nantes,  killing  horses  all  along 
the  road  by  riding  out  their  lives.  Arriving  there  on 
the  eve  of  the  execution,  she  hit  on  a  truly  remarkable 
ruse  to  prevent,  or,  at  least,  delay,  Chalais'  death.  She 
was  enormously  rich  and  now  spent  the  bulk  of  her  avail- 
able fortune  in  bribing  every  professional  or  amateur 
executioner,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  to  go  at 
once  into  hiding.  Meantime,  she  worked  with  her  re- 
maining ready  cash  to  deliver  Chalais  from  captivity. 

It  seems  there  is  a  knack  of  some  sort  in  cutting  off 
heads,  and  that  every  novice  cannot  do  it  gracefully. 
Also,  an  especial  kind  of  axe  is  preferred.  Great  was 
the  official  consternation,  then — Chalais  being  led  forth 
to  the  scaffold — when  no  executioner  could  be  found, 
and  not  only  no  executioner,  but  no  headsman's  axe. 
The  runaway  man-killers  had,  at  Marie's  request,  taken 
their  gruesome  weapons  along  with  them. 

No  axe,  no  headsman — and  the  victim  waiting,  white 
but  calm,  on  the  scaffold,  a  beautiful  woman  clinging  to 
him.  Volunteer  executioners  were  called  for  from  the 
assembled  crowd.  No  one  cared  to  tackle  the  job.  The 
Governor  of  Nantes,  in  desperation,  made  proclamation 
that  he  would  pay  a  huge  sum  to  any  man  in  the  waiting 
throng  of  onlookers  who  would  come  forward  and  cut 
off  the  doomed  head  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Chalais. 

Marie  had  not  been  able  to  bribe  all  France,  yet  per- 
haps the  sight  of  the  brave,  lovely  girl  whose  arms  were 
about  the  victim's  neck  kept  even  the  poorest  and  most 
avaricious  in  the  gathering  from  volunteering.  Marie 
began  to  think  her  bribes  had  saved  the  day,  and  she 
smiled  up  in  gay  encouragement  at  Chalais. 

But  the  irate  Governor — he  was  the  man  she  should 
have  bribed — was  not  at  the  end  of  his  lethal  resources. 
He  sent  to  the  prison,  had  a  condemned  criminal  brought 
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before  him,  and  offered  the  man  hfe,  money,  and  free- 
dom if  he  would  kill  Chalais.  The  temptation  was  not 
to  be  resisted.     The  prisoner  consented. 

The  only  available  weapon  that  resembled  an  axe 
was  a  carpenter's  blunt  adze.  Armed  with  this,  the 
impromptu  executioner  mounted  the  scaffold.  Chalais 
was  forced  by  the  guards  to  lay  his  head  on  the  concave 
block.  Marie  fainted — which  was  lucky.  For,  while 
she  was  mercifully  unconscious,  the  amateur  headsman 
severed  her  lover's  neck — with  no  fewer  than  thirty 
bungling  strokes  of  the  adze. 

Marie  went  back  to  Paris  in  heartbroken  rage,  vow- 
ing vengeance  on  Richelieu,  on  Louis,  and  on  everyone 
else  for  her  lover's  death.  Madly  she  sought  to  stir  up 
a  new  conspiracy  against  the  Cardinal.  But  he  fore- 
stalled her.  Realising  that  Marie's  wit  and  beauty  and 
her  implacable  hatred  of  himself  would  make  her  a  far 
too  potent  conspirator  to  leave  at  large  in  Paris,  Richelieu 
banished  her. 

But  he  still  felt  an  afterglow  of  the  old  infatuation. 
Instead  of  ordering  her  out  of  France,  he  permitted  her 
to  retire  to  an  estate  of  hers  at  Dampierre.  And  straight- 
way Dampierre  bloomed  into  a  conspiracy  centre,  with 
"  underground  "  means  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  disaffected  at  Paris. 

Repenting  his  unaccustomed  leniency,  and  listing 
Marie  for  evermore  on  the  roll  of  his  and  Louis' 
irreconcilable  foes,  Richelieu  sent  a  peremptory  order 
banishing  the  archconspirator  from  France. 

She  sought  asylum  in  Lorraine  ;  not  because  it  was 
the  most  convenient  and  most  pleasant  place  of  exile, 
but  to  further  a  newer  and  bigger  conspiracy  she  had 
hatched  against  Richelieu.  It  was  child's  play  for  her 
to  make  the  powerful  Duke  of  Lorraine  her  helpless  adorer 
and  to  render  his  mind  as  plastic  as  hot  wax  in  her  hands. 

She  played  on  the  Duke's  political  ambitions,  per- 
suading him  to  become  prime  mover  in  an  alliance  with 
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England,  Savoy,  Venice,  and  other  greater  or  lesser  States 
against  France.  Thereby,  she  stirred  up  a  very  pretty 
international  quarrel,  and  speedily  France  had  a  fine 
new  war  on  its  hands — thanks  to  the  girl  who  hated  its 
Prime  Minister  for  killing  her  lover. 

But  Richelieu  was  not  to  be  punished  in  this  way. 
As  great  a  soldier  as  a  statesman,  he  repulsed  a  British 
invasion,  captured  La  Rochelle  after  a  memorable  siege, 
and  routed  the  well  planned  alliance,  though  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  for  a  time  at  least,  profited  vastly  thereby. 

Believing  that  Marie  was  less  dangerous  at  close 
quarters,  where  she  could  be  for  ever  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  his  secret  service  agents,  Richelieu  graciously 
permitted  her  to  come  back  to  Court.  It  was  safer  for 
him  than  to  allow  her  to  wander  at  will  around  Europe, 
stirring  up  wars  against  him. 

Besides — and  here  comes  in  the  consummate  craft  of 
the  man — Richelieu  was  certain  that  Marie  would  plunge  at 
once  into  some  new  Court  conspiracy,  and  for  such  a 
crime  he  could  justifiably  shut  her  up  in  prison  for  the 
rest  of  her  days. 

The  Cardinal,  as  usual,  was  quite  correct  in  his  fore- 
cast. Back  came  Marie,  and  Paris  welcomed  her  as  a 
returning  sovereign.  Anne  was  hysterical  with  joy. 
Courtiers,  high  and  low,  did  homage  to  Marie's  charm. 

From  the  throng  of  sighing  gallants  she  chose  the 
elderly  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf,  a  powerful  noble  of 
strong  personal  fascination  and  a  trusted  friend  of 
Richelieu's. 

Marie's  counsels  and  aid  raised  de  Chateauneuf  to 
still  higher  honours.  Then,  when  the  time  was  ripe,  she 
played  the  siren  and  cajoled  him  into  joining  a  thriving 
young  conspiracy  against  his  patron,  Richelieu .  As  usual, 
Richelieu's  spies  kept  their  master  apprised  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  when  the  hour  was  ripe,  the  Cardinal  struck. 

Chateauneuf  spent  the  next  ten  years — until  Riche- 
lieu's death — in  a  dungeon  of  the  Bastille.     Other  con- 
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spirators  were  banished,  jailed,  or  killed.  But  the  biggest 
fish  escaped.  In  other  words,  Marie  had  for  once  used 
such  Machiavellian  cunning  in  shrouding  her  own  share 
in  the  plot  that  Richelieu  was  not  able  to  prove  anything 
definite  against  her. 

He  had  evidence  enough  against  her  to  have  sent  a 
mere  man  to  the  block,  but  Marie  was — Marie,  The 
Queen  and  half  the  Court  adored  her.  To  kill  or  imprison 
such  a  woman  the  most  damning  evidence  was  needful. 
And  such  evidence  Richelieu  did  not  possess.  All  he 
could  do,  in  his  chagrin,  was  to  send  her  away  once  more 
from  Paris.     Marie  was  growing  used  to  that. 

This  time  she  went  to  Touraine — a  province  whose 
soil  had  ever  been  suited  to  a  fruitful  conspiracy  crop. 
There  she  made  new  plans  against  Richelieu  and  waited 
for  them  to  ripen.  In  the  interim,  the  octogenarian 
archbishop  of  Tours  totteringly  laid  his  archiepiscopal 
heart  at  her  pretty  feet. 

For  lack  of  something  better  to  amuse  her,  she  played 
with  this  cardiac  relic  for  a  while,  then  kicked  it  aside  in 
weariness  for  a  more  welcome  gift.  For  La  Rochefoucauld 
— prince  among  wits  and  wit  among  princes — on  his  visits 
between  Paris  and  his  chateau  of  Verteuil,  had  begun  to 
break  his  journey  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  semi -banished 
supersvoman.     And  a  new  love  affair  set  in. 

Her  latest  plot  against  Richelieu  died  before  it  could 
mature.  And  this  time  the  Cardinal  had  all  the  evidence 
against  her  he  wanted.  A  former  lover  sent  her  word 
that  Richelieu  was  sending  to  bring  her  back  to  Paris 
under  guard,  there  to  imprison  her. 

She  fled  through  one  gate  of  Tours  just  as  the  troop 
of  horse  sent  to  seize  her  entered  tlie  city  through  another 
gate.  I  have  already  told  you  how  she  escaped  into 
Spain. 

Furious  at  losing  his  prey  and  at  the  laughter  against 
him  that  the  tale  of  her  clever  ruse  provoked,  Richelieu 
wreaked  his  deferredrevenge  by  clapping  poor  Roche- 
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foucauld — who  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
spiracy— into  the  Bastille,  presumably  for  the  crime 
of  loving  Marie  de  Chevreuse.  Though,  if  all  her  adorers 
had  been  thus  punished,  France  must  needs  have  run 
into  debt  at  once  for  the  building  of  new  prisons. 

Marie  remained  in  comfortable  exile — breaking  Spanish 
hearts  instead  of  French,  and  conspiring  at  long  range — 
until  Richelieu's  death.  Then  Louis,  freed  from  his 
tyrant,  graciously  permitted  all  the  army  of  people  who 
had  been  exiled  by  His  Eminence  to  come  back  in  safety 
to  France. 

One  name  alone  did  Louis  exclude  from  this  amnesty 
— the  name  of  Marie,  Duchess  of  Chevreuse.  And  the 
banished  conspirator  set  herself  to  face  patiently  a  new 
term  of  absence  from  Paris.  But  a  few  months  later 
Louis  died,  and  back  came  Marie  to  Court. 

Here  she  found  that  the  fox  had  succeeded  the  lion. 
Mazarin,  the  Italian,  had  succeeded  Richelieu.  And  over 
the  Queen  Regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  Mazarin  held  as 
puissant  sway  as  had  Richelieu  over  Louis. 

At  first  this  did  not  greatly  concern  Marie.  Richelieu 
was  dead,  and  she  had  no  one  to  conspire  against.  More- 
over, she  was  just  then  too  deeply  enthralled  in  a  brand- 
new  love  affair  to  bother  much  about  anything  else. 

Her  latest  adorer  and  adored  one  was  the  thick- 
headed Duke  of  Beaufort,  grandson  of  Henry  of  Navarre  ; 
a  man  so  handsome  that  women  used  to  mob  the  doors 
of  the  inns  where  he  chanced  to  be  stopping,  and  so  stupid 
that  the  chief  literary  effort  he  was  able  to  achieve  was 
the  illegible  scrawling  of  his  own  name.  His  one  recorded 
speech  that  shows  even  semi-anthropoid  intelligence 
was  : 

"  I  like  Hannibal  better  than  Caesar,  because  Hannibal 
left  no  '  Commentaries  '  to  bore  poor  schoolboys." 

But,  stupid  as  he  was,  Beaufort  could  love  and  hate 
very  intensely.  And  he  hated  Mazarin  as  much  as  he 
loved  Marie.     So  Marie  obediently  began  to  hate  Mazarin, 
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too.     Mazarin  had  cut  down  the  privileges  of  some  of  the 
nobles  and  had  succeeded  in  offending  many  more. 

Wherefore,  presently,  the  usual  conspiracy  was 
hatched,  Beaufort  its  brawn  and  Marie  its  brain.  The 
siren  was  quite  happy  to  be  back  at  her  old  trade 
again. 

Mazarin  had  been  Richelieu's  pupil.  From  his  master 
he  had  learned  the  fortunate  art  of  unearthing  plots 
against  himself.  He  discovered  the  present  one.  Beau- 
fort was  sent  to  prison  at  Vincennes.  Marie  was,  by  way 
of  variety,  ordered  to  leave  Paris. 

She  went  to  her  chateau  at  Dampierre.  There,  thanks 
to  Anne's  fondness  for  her,  she  would  have  been  left  in 
peace  had  she  had  the  sense  to  behave  herself,  but  that 
was  not  Marie's  way. 

She  loved  Beaufort,  and  Beaufort  was  in  prison,  eating 
himself  fat  and  improving  his  Heaven-sent  intellect  by 
training  a  pet  dog  to  howl  dolefully  whenever  Mazarin's 
name  was  spoken.  Marie  could  not  rest  content  while 
her  beloved  was  undergoing  such  agonies  of  body  and 
spirit. 

Ever  loyal  to  her  lovers  and  to  those  who  had  been 
associated  with  her  in  her  plots,  she  made  such  a  clamour 
over  de  Beaufort's  imprisonment  and  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  her  other  assistants  in  the  foiled  scheme 
that  she  was  ordered  to  depart  even  farther  from  Paris. 
To  Touraine  once  more  she  went  and  there  started  a  new 
conspiracy.  Mazarin  heard  of  it  and  sent  to  arrest  her. 
Again  she  was  warned.  Again  she  fled  ;  this  time  making 
her  escape  from  France  by  sea. 

Landing  in  England,  she  lost  no  time  in  winning  the 
worship  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  After  a  brief  romance, 
she  tired  of  England,  and  Pembroke  gave  her  an  escort 
to  take  her  safely  into  Flanders.  Here  she  once  more 
ran  across  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  resumed  with  him 
their  old  relationship  where  it  had  left  off. 

French  politics  at  length   simmered  down ;    Mazarin 
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was  no  longer  terrible.  Marie  returned  unmolested  to 
Paris — a  new  Paris  that  hardly  knew  her. 

She  was  fifty,  but  still  so  beautiful  as  to  enslave,  at 
sight,  the  fastidious  Marquis  de  Laigues  and  many  an- 
other. Her  husband,  de  Chevreuse,  died.  And  Marie 
promptly  regularised  her  affair  with  de  Laigues  by  one 
of  those  manages  de  conscience,  or  private  marriages, 
which  were  at  the  moment  a  craze  in  the  world  of  fashion. 

Now,  it  seemed,  the  stormy  petrel  had  decided  to 
abandon  altogether  her  old  ways  of  strife.  She  patched 
up  her  differences  with  Mazarin,  and  thereafter  became 
his  ally,  and — by  some  freak  of  fancy — his  chief  adviser 
in  matters  of  politics. 

In  her  declining  years,  having  outlived  Queen  Anne, 
Richelieu,  Louis  XIII. — all  the  familiar  figures  of  her  time, 
including  her  last  lover,  de  Laigues — Marie  withdrew  to 
a  secluded  house  at  Gagny,  where  her  last  days  were  spent 
"  in  religious  exercises  and  works  of  charity."  She  died 
there  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  August  12,  1679. 

Have  you  noticed  the  ripe — not  to  say  overripe — 
years  to  which  many  of  the  superwomen  lived  ?  Is  it 
coincidence  ?  Or  does  the  mysterious  superwoman  quality 
carry  with  it  also  the  secret  of  a  semi-perpetual  youth 
which  takes  the  form  of  exceptionally  long  life  ?  Who 
can  tell  ? 

But,  for  that  matter,  who  can  tell  with  certainty 
anything  about  a  superwoman — except  that  she  is  a  law 
unto  herself  ?     And  an  unknown  law  at  that. 
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NINON    DE    L'ENCLOS 

The  Charmer  of  Two  Centuries  (1616-1706) 

THIS  story  opens  with  the  account  of  a  deathbed 
scene  somewhat  different  from  any  other  you 
may  have  read.  It  is  brought  in  to  throw  a  light 
on  what  heredity  and  careful  instruction  can  do  in 
moulding  a  young  mind.  But  don't  skip  it  for  that 
reason. 

One  day  in  1630,  the  Sieur  de  I'Enclos  lay  dying 
in  his  great,  dreary  bedroom  in  his  great,  dreary  Tou- 
raine  castle.  There  was  no  especial  tragedy  about  the 
closing  of  his  life.  He  was  elderly,  very  rich,  and 
possessed  of  a  record  for  having  used,  to  the  full,  every 
minute  of  a  long  and  exciting  life. 

Beside  his  bed  stood  a  fifteen-year-old  girl,  his  only 
daughter,  Anne ;  affectionately  nicknamed  by  him — 
and  later  by  all  Europe,  and  still  later  by  all  history — 
"  Ninon."  She  was  something  below  medium  height, 
plump,  with  a  peachbloom  complexion,  huge  dark  eyes, 
and  a  crown  of  red-gold  hair.  Ninon  and  her  father 
had  been  chums,  kindred  spirits,  from  the  girl's  baby- 
hood. 

The  dying  noble  opened  his  eyes.  They  rested 
lovingly  on  the  daughter  who  had  bent  down  to  hear 
the  whispered  sounds  his  white  lips  were  striving  to 
frame.  Then,  with  a  mighty  effort,  de  I'Enclos  breathed 
his  solemn  last  words  of  counsel  to  the  girl — counsel 
intended  to  guide  her  throughout  the  future  that  he  knew 
must  lie  before  so  rich  and  so  beautiful  a  damsel.  This 
was  his  message  to  her  : 

"  Ninon — little   girl   of  mine — in   dying  I  have   but 
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one  single  regret.  I  regret  that  I  did  not — get  more 
fun  out  of  life.  I  warn  you — daughter — do  not  make 
the  terrible  mistake  that  I  have  made.  Live — live  so 
that  at  the  last  you  will  not  have  the  same  cause  for 
sorrow  !  " 

So  saying,  the  Sieur  de  I'Enclos  bade  an  exemplary 
farewell  to  earth  and  to  his  lost  opportunities  of  fun. 
To  judge  from  his  career  as  well  as  from  his  last  words, 
one  may  venture  the  optimistic  belief  that  he  had  not 
throwai  away  so  many  such  priceless  chances  as  he  had 
led  his  daughter  to  believe. 

Ninon,  then,  at  fifteen,  was  left  alone  in  the  world. 
And  her  actions  in  this  sad  state  conformed  to  those 
of  the  customary  helpless  orphan  about  as  closely  as 
had  her  father's  death-speech  to  the  customary  "last 
words."  With  a  shrewdness  miraculous  in  so  young  a 
girl,  she  juggled  her  Touraine  property  in  a  series  of 
deals  that  resulted  in  its  sale  at  a  little  more  than 
double  its  actual  value.  Rich  beyond  all  fear  of  want, 
she  settled  in  Paris. 

It  was  not  there  or  then  that  her  love-life  set  in. 
That  had  begun  long  before.  As  a  mere  child  she  had 
flashed  upon  her  little  world  of  Touraine  as  a  wonder 
girl.  The  superwoman  charm  was  hers  from  the  first. 
And  she  retained  it  in  all  its  mysterious  power  through- 
out the  seventeenth  century  and  into  the  eighteenth ; 
men  vying  for  her  love  when  she  was  ninety. 

A  full  year  before  her  father  died  she  had  met  the 
youthful  Prince  de  Marsillac,  and  had,  at  a  glance, 
wholly  captivated  his  semi-royal  fancy.  It  was  Ninon's 
first  love  affair — with  a  prince.  She  was  dazzled  by 
it  just  a  little,  she  whom  monarchs  later  could  not 
dazzle.  She  was  only  fourteen.  And  in  Touraine  a 
princely  admirer  was  a  novelty. 

At  Marsillac's  boyish  supplication,  Ninon  consented 
to  elope  with  him.  Off  they  started.  And  back  to 
their  respective  homes  they  were  brought  in  dire  dis- 
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grace.  There  were  all  sorts  of  scandal  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  princeling  was  soundly  spanked  and 
packed  off  to  school.  The  Sieur  de  I'Enclos  came  in 
for  grave  popular  disapproval  by  laughingly  refusing 
to  mete  out  similar  stern  penalties  to  Ninon. 

To  Paris,  then,  at  sixteen,  went  the  orphaned  Ninon. 
Laughing  at  convention  and  at  the  threats  of  her 
shocked  relatives,  she  set  up  housekeeping  on  her  own 
account,  managing  the  affairs  of  her  Rive  Gauche  man- 
sion with  the  ease  of  a  fifty-year- old  grande  dame. 

On  Paris  burst  the  new  star.  In  a  month  the  city 
was  crazy  over  her.  Not  her  beauty  alone,  nor  her  wit, 
nor  her  pecuhar  elegance,  nor  her  incredibly  high  spirits. 
Not  any  or  all  of  these,  but  an  all-compeUing  mag- 
netism drew  men  to  her  in  shoals. 

By  reason  of  her  birth  and  breeding  she  took  at 
once  her  place  in  the  Court  society  of  the  day.  Before 
she  was  twenty,  she  was  setting  the  fashions  for  femi- 
nine Paris,  and  was  receiving  in  her  salon  the  stateliest 
ladies  of  the  Court,  in  equal  numbers  with  their  far  less 
stately  husbands. 

Frankly  she  declared  herself  a  votary,  not  of  love, 
but  of  loves.  For  constancy  she  had  no  use  whatso- 
ever. One  admirer  who  had  won  a  temporary  lease  of 
her  gay  heart  swore  he  would  kill  himself  unless  Ninon 
would  swear  to  love  him  to  eternity. 

And  as  she  loved  him  ardently,  she  made  the  rash 
vow.  When  at  the  end  of  ninety  days  she  gave  him 
his  dismissal,  he  reproached  her  wildly  and  bitterly  for 
her  broken  pledge. 

"  You  swore  you  would  love  me  to  eternity  1  "  he 
raged.     "  And   now " 

"  And  now,"  she  explained,  as  one  might  soothe  a 
cranky  child,  "  I  have  kept  my  vow.  I  have  loved  you 
for  three  endless  months.  That  is  an  eternity — for 
love  I  " 

And   three    months   remained,    to   the    end,    Ninon's 
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record  for  fidelity  to  any  one  man ;  which  was,  per- 
haps, as  well,  for  the  waiting  list  was  as  long  as  that  of 
a  super- fashionable  club. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  story  that  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  believe,  although  all  France  unquestionably  and  un- 
questioningly  believed  it.  Whether  Ninon  herself  at 
first  coined  it  as  a  joke,  or  whether  it  was  a  hoax  that 
she  herself  credited,  it  is  certain  that  she  grew  at  last 
to  have  firm  faith  in  it. 

One  night — so  Ninon  always  declared — when  she 
was  about  twenty,  she  returned  home  late  from  a  ball 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Evremond.  As  she  stood  before  the 
mirror  of  her  boudoir,  after  her  maid  had  left  her  for 
the  night,  she  became  aware  of  a  shadowy  reflection 
behind  her. 

Turning,  she  saw  a  man  clad  all  in  black,  his  face 
hidden  by  the  low  brim  of  his  hat  and  by  his  cloak's 
folds.  What  little  was  visible  of  his  countenance  was 
ghastly  pale.  Ninon,  ever  fearless,  did  not  cry  out 
for  help.  Instead,  she  approached  the  black- shrouded 
stranger  and  demanded  to  know  his  business  and  how 
he  had  penetrated  to  her  closely-barred  room. 

The  man  in  black,  by  way  of  answer,  drew  one  sable- 
gloved  hand  from  beneath  his  cloak.  In  his  fingers  he 
grasped  a  large  phial,  wherein  sparkled  and  glowed 
a  strange,  pinkish  liquid. 

"  Life  is  short,"  said  the  visitor,  as  Ninon  still  looked 
in  amazed  inquiry  from  his  half-hidden  face  to  the  rose- 
coloured  phial  he  carried,  "  Life  is  short,  but  youth 
is  far  shorter.  When  youth  is  gone,  love  is  gone.  Love 
is  the  goal  of  life.  Without  youth,  there  is  no  love. 
Without  love,  life  is  a  desert.  The  gifts  of  youth  and 
beauty  are  yours.  Would  you  make  them  long-lasting, 
instead  of  transient  blessings  that  shall  too  soon  become 
mere  memories  ?  " 

As  Ninon,  dumb  with  wonder,  hesitated  to  reply, 
he  continued : 
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"  The  admiration  of  men  melts  like  summer  snow 
at  the  first  touch  of  age  in  woman.  Their  admiration 
is  now  yours.  Would  you  hold  it  ?  One  drop  a  day 
from  this  phial,  in  your  bath,  will  keep  you  young,  will 
keep  you  beautiful,  will  retain  for  you  the  love  of 
men." 

He  set  the  flask  on  her  dressing-table  and  turned 
to  go. 

"  You  shall  see  me  once  again,^^  he  said  very  slowly 
and  distinctly,  "  three  days  before  your  death,'" 

And  he  vanished. 

To  a  generation  that  has  substituted  science  for 
superstition  this  tale  of  the  Man  in  Black  reads  like 
stark  nonsense.  Perhaps  it  is.  But  no  one  in  the 
seventeenth  century  thought  so.  It  was  an  age  rife  with 
demon  legends  ;  legends  of  favours  granted  to  mortals 
in  return  for  a  residuary  mortgage  on  their  souls  ;  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  tale  of  Faust  was  still  almost 
brand-new.  Compared  with  many  of  the  traditions 
that  then  passed  for  solid  fact,  the  incident  of  Ninon 
and  the  Man  in  Black  was  almost  commonplace. 

We  laugh  at  such  things  ;  probably  with  due  justi- 
fication. Yet  was  Ninon's  adventure  more  inexplic- 
able than  some  of  the  absolutely  authenticated  cases  of 
Cagliostro's  magic  ?  As,  for  a  single  example,  when 
on  a  certain  date  Cagliostro  announced  in  Paris  :  "  The 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  died  this  morning." 
This  was  long  before  the  era  of  telegraphy  or  even  of 
railroads.  It  was  a  journey  of  several  days  from  Paris 
to  Vienna.  Dispatches,  reaching  the  French  Court  a 
week  later,  announced  the  unforeseen  death  of  Maria 
Theresa  at  the  very  hour  named  by  Cagliostro. 

Ninon  may  have  invented  the  Man  in  Black.  Or  he 
may  have  been  one  of  the  many  quacks  who  hung  on 
the  fringes  of  Courts  and  made  capital  out  of  the  super- 
stitious folly  of  the  rich.     Or  perhaps 

At  all  events,  sevcxity  years  later,  Ninon  had  either 
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a  most  remarkable  encounter  with  the  same  man,  or 
else,  in  her  dying  moments,  she  took  odd  trouble  to 
substantiate  a  silly  lie  that  was  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  old.  Finish  the  story  and  then  form  your 
own  theories. 

Paris  was  alive  in  those  days  with  titled  women 
■whose  antecedents  were  doubtful  and  about  whose 
characters  there  could  unluckily  be  no  doubt.  They 
moved  in  the  best  society — or,  rather,  in  the  highest. 
Most  of  them  made  a  living  by  one  form  or  another  of 
fraud.  And  always  there  was  an  exclusive  class  of 
women  who  w^ould  not  receive  them. 

Ninon  quickly  proved  she  had  neither  lot  nor  parcel 
with  these  titled  adventuresses.  From  first  to  last  she 
accepted  not  a  sou,  not  a  jewel,  not  a  favour — political 
or  otherwise — from  the  grands  seigneurs  who  delighted 
to  do  her  honour.  From  first  to  last,  too,  she  accepted 
as  her  due  the  friendship  of  the  most  respectable  and 
most  respected  members  of  her  own  sex. 

She  was  never  an  adventuress,  never  corrupt,  never 
a  toady.  She  loved  for  love's  own  sake.  And  if  the 
men  to  whom  in  lightning  succession  she  gave  her 
heart  chanced  often  to  be  among  the  foremost  of 
the  realm,  it  was  only  because  the  qualities  that  made 
them  what  they  were  made  them  also  the  type  of  man 
Ninon,  preferred. 

She  never  benefited  in  any  material  way  from  their 
adoration.  The  nearest  approach  was  when  Richelieu, 
the  grim  old  iron  Cardinal,  bent  his  ecclesiastical  and 
consumptive  body  before  her  altar.  She  used  her  power 
over  Richelieu  freely,  but  never  for  herself ;  always  to 
soften  the  punishment  of  some  luckless  ma  a  or  woman 
who  had  fallen  under  the  rod  of  His  Eminence's  dis- 
pleasure. 

Thereby,  and  through  Richelieu's  love  for  her,  Ninon 
clashed  with  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Queen  of 
France  herself. 
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When  Anne  of  Austria  came  from  Spain  to  be  the 
bride  of  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  RicheHeu  fell  in  love 
with  the  pretty  young  Queen.  Anne  had  not  wit  enough 
to  appreciate  the  Cardinal's  genius  or  to  fear  his  possible 
hate.  So — seeing  in  him  only  a  homely  and  emaciated 
little  man,  whose  pretensions  she  considered  laughable — 
the  Queen  hit  on  a  scheme  of  ridding  herself  for  ever  of 
Richeheu's  love  sighs. 

She  pretended  to  Hsten  to  his  courtship,  then  told 
him  coyly  that  his  austerity  and  lack  of  human  weak- 
ness and  of  humour  made  her  afraid  of  him.  The  ena- 
moured Richelieu  insisted  that  he  could  be  as  human 
and  as  fun-loving  as  any  other  man.  Anne  bade  him 
prove  it  by  dressing  as  a  circus  clown  and  dancing  a 
saraband  for  her.  She  said  she  would  hide  behind  the 
curtains  of  a  room  in  the  palace  and  watch  him  do  it. 
Then,  were  she  convinced  that  he  could  really  unbend 
and  could  she  overcome  her  fear  of  his  lofty  dignity, 
she  would  come  forth  and  tell  him  so. 

The  all-powerful  Richelieu— the  man  of  blood,  whom 
even  the  haughtiest  nobles  feared — so  far  lost  every 
remnant  of  sanity  as  to  do  as  the  Queen  bade  him.  As 
a  harlequin,  he  capered  and  leaped  about  the  empty 
room,  his  eyes  ever  on  the  curtain  at  its  far  end. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  idiotic  peiformance, 
the  curtain  was  dashed  aside  ;  a  howl  of  laughter  swept 
the  room  ;  and  the  Queen  stood  revealed  to  his  gaze. 
Clustered  around  her  and  reeling  with  mirth  were  a 
score  of  courtiers  ;    men  and  women  both. 

From  that  day  Richelieu  was  Anne's  sworn  foe. 
He  wrecked  her  repute  with  the  King,  and  for  a  long 
time  managed  to  have  her  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  palace. 
In  a  thousand  ways  he  made  her  life  a  torment. 

And  now,  through  the  grim  ;>^Cardinars  love  for 
Ninon  de  I'Enelos,  Anne  thought  she  saw  a  way  of 
striking  back  at  her  enemy.  She  sent  for  Ninon, 
chided    her    for    her    mode    of   living,    and    ended   by 
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ordering  her  sharply  to  retire  to  a  convent.  Ninon 
simply  smiled  at  the  command,  curtsied  to  the  Queen, 
and  said  demurely  : 

"  I  will  gladly  go  to  any  convent  Your  Majesty  may 
designate — just  as  soon  as  I  become  as  unattractive  to 
men  as  is  the  woman  who  wants  to  send  me  there." 

She  left  the  royal  presence.  And  so  great  was  the 
power  of  the  girl's  beauty  in  the  hearts  of  those  in 
France's  high  places,  Anne  did  not  dare  put  her  com- 
mand into  effect.  The  tale  of  the  conversation  spread 
like  "  wildfire,"  and  Ninon  won  new  laurels  thereby. 

The  Duke  of  St.  Evremond,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  Europe,  offered  her  his  heart  and  his 
princely  fortune.  She  replied  that  his  heart  was  a 
precious  gift  which  she  would  prize  for  ever — or  for  a 
month  or  two  at  the  very  least ;  but  that  she  had  no 
use  whatever  for  his  fortune,  as  she  had  all  the  money 
she  needed  and  more  would  be  only  a  burden. 

And  the  Duke — ^veteran  of  many  a  love  affair  where 
fortunes  had  counted  for  far  more  than  hearts — made 
the  quaint  historic  reply  : 

"  Mademoiselle,  tu  es  un  honnete  hotnme !  "     ("  Made- 
moiselle, you  are  an  honest  man  !  ") 

Three    generations    of    Sevignes — father,    son,    and 
grandson — ^in    turn    loved    Ninon    during    her    seventy- 
five    years  of   heartbreaking.      LoVe   for    her   seemed   a 
hereditary  trait  in  the  Sevigne  family.  j 

But  it  was  the  old  Duke  of  St.  Evremond,  of  all  her 
numberless  wooers,  for  whom  Ninon  cared  most.  Though 
their  love  was  soon  dead,  they  remained  loyal  and 
devoted  friends  to  the  day  of  the  Duke's  death.  Their 
correspondence — prettily  formal,  yet  with  an  under- 
current of  true  affection — is  still  extant.  And  through- 
out life  Ninon  ran  always  to  the  Duke  with  every  sorrow 
or  perplexity  ;  notably  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  she 
discovered  her  first  wrinkle,  an  all  but  invisible  crease 
between  her  brows.     In  horror  she  related  to  St.  Evre- 
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mond  the  fearful  tragedy.  With  a  laugh  he  banished 
her  dread. 

"  That  is  no  wrinkle,  ma  petite,''''  he  reassured  her. 
"  Love  placed  it  there  to  nestle  in." 

The  mighty  Prince  de  Conde,  the  left-handedly 
royal  d'Estr6es,  La  Rochefoucauld  (the  Machiavelli  of 
France),  and  many  another  of  like  rank  and 
attainment,  were  proud  to  count  themselves  Ninon's 
worshippers.  To  one  she  showed  no  more  favour  than 
to  another.  King  of  France  or  Scarron  the  humpback 
poet — so  long  as  they  could  amuse  her,  Ninon  gave  no 
thought  to  their  titles,  or  wealth,  or  name.  To  her 
one  was  as  good  as  another.  To  none  did  she  give 
fidelity.  Nearly  all  of  them  she  treated  outrageously. 
Yet  of  them  all  only  one  was  ever  driven  away  by  her 
caprices  before  she  was  fully  ready  to  dismiss  him. 

That  sole  exception  was  the  gallant  Comte  de  Fiesque, 
who,  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  held  her  wandering  heart 
and  thoughts.  Ninon  as  a  rule  was  not  quarrelsome. 
But  she  and  de  Fiesque  were  as  flint  and  steel.  Their 
affair  was  one  fierce  series  of  tiffs  and  disputes  that 
blazed  out  at  last  in  a  pyrotechnic  row. 

As  a  result  of  this  climax  quarrel,  de  Fiesque  scuttled 
away  in  red  wrath,  vowing  that  he  was  for  ever  and 
ever  done  with  so  ill-tempered  and  cranky  a  woman  as 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos. 

Ninon  was  aghast.  Paris  was  aghast.  France  was 
aghast.  The  love  world  at  large  was  aghast.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  whole  hectic  life,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  had 
been  deserted — actually  deserted !  And  by  a  nobody 
like  de  Fiesque  !  She  who  had  snubbed  a  king,  had 
tired  of  Conde,  had  yawned  daintily  in  the  half- mon- 
archical face  of  d'Estrees  himself  ! 

It  was  unbelievable.  For  an  instant  her  fame  as  a 
peerless  and  all-conquering  Wonder  Woman  threatened 
to  suffer  partial  eclipse.     But  only  for  an  instant. 

De  Fiesque,   placed   during  a  little  hour   on  a   pin- 
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nacle  of  flaring  originality,  began  to  receive  tenderly  re- 
proachful letters  from  Ninon,  beseeching  him  to  come 
back  to  her,  saying  she  had  been  wrong  in  their  dispute, 
begging  his  forgiveness — Ninon,  to  whom  princes  had 
knelt  trembling  ! — promising  all  sorts  of  meek,  womanly 
behaviour  if  only  he  would  cure  her  heartbreak  by  a 
word  of  love. 

These  letters  of  hers  to  her  deserter  would  have 
moved  an  equestrian  statue  to  maudlin  tears.  But  de 
Fiesque's  pride  had  been  too  deeply  cut  by  that  last 
quarrel  to  let  him  relent.  Besides,  he  was  vastly  enjoy- 
ing his  novel  position  as  the  only  man  on  earth  to  whom 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos  had  made  such  an  appeal.  So,  while 
his  fellow-courtiers  alternately  envied  him  and  longed 
to  kick  him,  they  wondered  what  might  be  the  secret  of 
his  fascination  over  Ninon. 

Thus,  for  a  few  days,  matters  stood.  Then  Ninon 
hit  on  a  master-stroke.  The  thing  that  had  first  attracted 
de  Fiesque  to  her  had  been  the  glory  of  her  red-gold  hair. 
He  had  loved  to  bury  his  face  in  its  shimmering,  soft 
masses,  to  run  its  silk  strands  through  his  fingers.  In- 
cidentally, in  the  course  of  their  epoch-marking  quarrel, 
he  had  called  Ninon  supremely  vain  and  selfish. 

Now  she  cut  off  all  her  wonderful  hair  ;  cut  it  off, 
wrapped  it  up,  and  sent  it,  without  a  word  of  explanation, 
to  de  Fiesque.  He  understood.  She  had  made  this 
supreme  sacrifice  for  him — for  the  man  who  had  deserted 
her.  To  him  she  was  offering  this  chief  beauty  of 
hers. 

De  Fiesque's  pride  vanished.  Through  the  streets 
he  ran,  bareheaded,  to  Ninon's  house.  Into  her  presence 
he  dashed  and  flung  himself  at  her  feet,  imploring  for- 
giveness for  his  brutality  and  vowing  that  he  loved  her 
alone  in  all  the  world. 

But  the  rest  of  the  dialogue  did  not  at  all  work  out 
along  any  recognised  lines  of  lovers'  reconciliations. 
Ninon  patiently  heard  to  an  end  de  Fiesque's  blubbered 
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protestations  of  devotion.  Then,  very  calmly  and 
triumphantly,  she  pointed  to  the  door. 

The  interview  was  over.  So  was  the  affair.  Ninon 
de  I'Enclos  was  vindicated.  No  lover  had  ever  per- 
manently deserted  her.  There  was  no  man  so  stubborn 
that  she  could  not  lure  him  back  to  her.  The  de  Fiesque 
incident  was  closed.  All  that  remained  for  Ninon  to 
do  was  to  introduce  among  Paris  women  a  temporary 
fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  short;  which  she  promptly 
did  and  thus  she  suffered  not  at  all  by  her  ruse. 

Some  two  centuries  later,  George  Sand,  who  had 
read  of  the  incident,  tried  the  same  trick  to  win  back 
Alfred  de  Musset.  In  her  case  it  was  a  dismal  failure. 
De  Musset,  too,  was  entirely  cognisant  of  the  story  of 
Ninon's  shorn  hair.  And  even  without  her  hair,  Ninon 
was  lovely  ;  while,  even  with  hers,  George  Sand  was 
hideous. 

Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  came  to  France.  Ninon 
delighted  the  eccentric  Swede.  Christina  made  a  con- 
fidante and  familiar  friend  of  her.  She  begged  Ninon 
to  return  with  her  to  Sweden,  promising  her  a  title  and 
estates  and  a  high  place  at  Court. 

Ninon  called  unexpectedly  at  Christina's  Paris  apart- 
ments one  morning  to  talk  over  the  plan.  She  entered 
the  Queen's  drawing-room  unannounced.  There  on  the 
floor  lay  a  man,  one  of  the  Swedish  officials  in  Christina's 
suite.  He  was  dead — murdered — and  was  lying  as  he 
had  fallen  when  he  had  been  stricken  down. 

Above  him  stood  Christina,  at  her  side  the  assassin 
who  had  struck  the  blow.  The  Queen  turned  to  Ninon 
and  explained.  The  official  had  displeased  Her  Majesty 
by  some  undiplomatic  act ;  and  taking  justice  into  her 
own  hands,  Christina  had  ordered  another  member  of 
her  suite  to  slay  the  offender.  She  was  as  unconcerned 
over  the  killing  as  if  she  had  ordered  a  rabid  dog  to  be 
shot. 

Ninon  fled  in  panic  from  the  apartment.     Nor  ever 
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again  could  she  be  induced  to  come  into  the  presence  of 
the  royal  murderess.     Thus  ended  the  Swedish  project. 

Though  the  confidential  friendship  of  one  queen  was 
thus  relinquished  wilHngly  by  Ninon,  she  had  later  the 
satisfaction  of  helping  on  the  cause  of  another  and  un- 
crowned queen.  It  is  her  one  recorded  experience  of 
dabbling  in  politics,  and  the  role  she  played  therein  is 
interesting. 

King  Louis  XIV. — son  of  that  Anne  of  Austria  who 
had  hated  Ninon — had  reached  the  age  when  life  began 
at  times  to  drag.  The  Grand  Monarque  had  still  fewer 
reasons  than  those  of  Ninon's  father  to  deplore  the 
missing  of  any  good  times.  But  youth  had  fled  from 
him  at  last.  He  found  himself,  in  middle  age,  a  sour- 
faced,  undersized  man,  with  a  huge  periwig,  a  huger 
out  jutting  beak  of  a  nose,  and  wearing  egregiously  high 
boot  heels  to  eke  out  his  height.  People — a  very  few 
of  them  and  at  a  safe  distance — were  beginning  to  laugh 
at  his  pretensions  as  a  lady-killer.  Nature,  too,  was 
proving  herself  less  a  tender  mother  than  a  Gorgonlike 
stepmother,  by  racking  him  with  dyspepsia,  bad  nerves, 
and  gout. 

These  causes  led  him  to  turn  temporarily  to  what  he 
termed  "  the  higher  life."  In  other  words,  by  his  whim, 
the  Court  took  to  wearing  sombre  garments,  changing 
its  scandalous  conversation  for  pious  reflections  and  its 
unprintable  novels  for  works  on  philosophy.  Whereat 
yawns  of  boredom  assailed  high  Heaven. 

In  the  course  of  his  brief  penitence,  Louis  frowned 
majestically  upon  his  tempest-tempered  favourite, 
Madame  de  Montespan.  And  she — tactless  or  oversure 
of  her  position — scowled  back,  harshly  derided  the  new 
order  of  affairs,  and  waxed  more  evil-tempered  than  ever. 
In  Madame  de  Montespan 's  household  was  a  certain 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  widow  of  the  hump-backed  little 
Scarron,  who  had  once  sued  for  Ninon  de  I'Enclos'  favour. 
Strangely  enough,  his  widow  and  Ninon  were  close  friends. 
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And  at  this  Court  crisis  Ninon  made  the  term  "  friend- 
ship "  mean  something. 

She  herself  had  plainly  shown  that  she  had  no  interest 
in  the  King.  Now  she  set  to  work  to  make  the  King 
feel  an  interest  in  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  Louis 
in  his  long  period  of  gaiety  had  always  disliked.  Ninon 
taught  the  widow  how  and  when  to  throw  herself  in  the 
King's  way,  and  how  to  treat  him.  She  coached  her 
friend  as  a  stage  director  coaches  a  promising  but  raw 
actor. 

As  a  result,  when  Louis  came,  smarting,  from  a 
squabble  with  the  fiery  de  Montespan,  he  would  find 
himself,  by  the  merest  chance,  in  the  presence  of  de 
Maintenon,  whose  grave  gentleness  and  attitude  of 
awed  devotion  served  as  balm  to  his  quarrel-jarred 
nerves. 

He  took  to  seeking  out  the  wise  and  gentle  widow 
— of  his  own  accord,  as  he  thought — and  spending  more 
and  more  time  in  her  company.  And  de  Maintenon,  care- 
fully coached  by  Ninon,  the  queen  of  heart  students, 
managed  to  awaken  in  the  deadened  royal  brain  a  flick 
of  admiration  that  slowly  warmed  into  love. 

At  that  point  Ninon's  genius  achieved  its  most 
brilliant  stroke.  Under  her  instructions  the  widow  gave 
the  King's  advances  just  the  right  sort  of  treatment. 
She  made  it  clear  to  Louis  that  she  scorned  to  be  a  royal 
favourite. 

As  a  result,  one  midnight,  there  was  a  secret  wedding 
in  the  palace  chapel ;  King  Louis  XIV.  becoming  the 
legal,  if  unacknowledged,  husband  of  the  penniless  hump- 
back's meek  widow  ;  Ninon,  it  is  said,  being  one  of  the 
few  witnesses  of  the  ceremony. 

Ninon  had  "  played  politics  "  just  once — and  with 
far-reaching  results  to  history  ;  as  de  Maintenon's  future 
influence  over  her  husband  was  to  prove.  Among  the 
results,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  is  laid  at 
de   Maintenon's   door,    an   act   that   partly    depopulated 
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France  and  partly  populated  America,  as  well  as  various 
countries  in  Europe. 

By  this  time  Ninon  had  become  something  more 
than  a  winner  of  hearts  and  a  setter  of  fashions.  She 
found  herself  a  social  arbiter  as  well.  Without  an  intro- 
duction to  the  illustrious  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  and  a  word 
of  endorsement  from  her,  no  young  man  could  hope  to 
make  his  way  in  Paris  Society.  Noblemen  in  the  country, 
sending  their  sons  to  Paris  for  a  career,  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  obtain  for  them  letters  of  introduction  to 
Ninon. 

Her  lightest  expression  of  opinion  was  everywhere 
quoted  as  inspired.  With  a  smile  or  a  frown  she  could 
make  or  unmake  men's  futures  at  Court.  Had  she  so 
chosen,  she  might  have  become,  with  this  amazing 
amount  of  power,  a  most  unbearable  tyrant.  Instead, 
she  used  her  power  wisely  and  kindly.  Charitable  to  a 
fault,  her  tact  and  her  money  and  her  boundless  in- 
fluence were  always  making  the  way  easy  for  someone 
or  other. 

For  instance,  in  her  old  age — or  rather  in  what  would 
have  passed  for  old  age  in  any  other  woman — she  took 
an  interest  in  a  wizened,  monkeylike  boy  of  the  people. 
She  set  him  on  the  path  to  advancement  and  supplied 
him  with  money  for  his  education.  To  his  dying  day 
the  little  man  remembered  her  with  a  veneration  most 
people  would  have  bestowed  on  a  saint ;  even  though  he 
used  the  education  she  had  given  him  to  help  in  tearing 
down  the  monarchy  whose  nobles  had  been  his  bene- 
factress's slaves.     He  is  known  to  fame  as  Voltaire. 

Years  came  and  went.  They  merged  into  decades 
and  quarter-centuries.  The  men  who  once  had  loved 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos  grew  old  and  died,  and  their  places 
were  taken  by  sons  and  then  by  grandsons.  Dynasties 
changed.  The  world  rolled  on.  New  times  brought  new 
customs. 

But  Ninon  remained  unchanged.     Still  beautiful,  still 
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vibrant  with  all  her  early  gay  charm,  she  remained  to 
outward  appearances  what  she  had  been  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  The  grandsons  of  her  girlhood  suitors  were 
as  madly  in  love  with  her  as  had  been  their  grandsires. 
In  love,  in  Society,  in  fashion,  she  was  still  the  unques- 
tioned sovereign. 

Throughout  Europe,  there  was  now  no  one  who 
doubted  the  unadorned  truth  of  the  story  concerning 
the  Man  in  Black  ;  for  it  seemed  that  no  mortal  agency 
could  have  kept  any  woman  so  perennially  young.  As 
the  years  passed,  folk  fell  to  speculating  on  how  many 
drops  of  the  precious  rose-coloured  liquid  might  still 
remain  in  the  phial.  And,  in  scared  voices,  they  repeated 
the  prophecy  of  the  Man  in  Black  : 

"  You  shall  see  me  once  again  three  days  before  your 
death.'' 

Perhaps,  now  that  you  know  Ninon  better,  you  may 
laugh  less  contemptuously  at  the  tale  of  the  Man  in 
Black  ;  or,  at  the  least,  credit  her  with  believing  it. 
Throughout  her  life,  she  never  changed  the  story  in  any 
way  ;  nor  could  the  shrewdest  cross-examining  lead  her 
to  contradict  herself  about  any  of  its  most  minute  details. 
A  haunting  fear  of  the  Man  in  Black's  promised  return 
was  always  in  her  mind,  even  during  her  gayest  days  and 
nights. 

As  late  as  h&r  ninetieth  year  men  made  vehement 
love  to  her.  At  an  age  when  most  women  are  withered 
crones,  she  still  broke  hearts.  Men  fought  duels  by  the 
dozen  for  her  favour.  In  her  old  age  a  youth  blew  out 
his  brains  on  her  account. 

During  her  later  years  a  great  sorrow  came  to  her. 
Through  no  conscious  fault  of  her  own,  she  was  enmeshed 
in  what  was  probably  the  most  horrible  tragedy  of  its 
sort  in  history.  This  tragedy  cannot  even  be  touched 
on  here.  In  no  book  written  in  the  English  language  can 
you  find  its  complete  details.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  nameless  horror  of  it   wrecked  Ninon's  health  and 
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her  mind,  leaving  her  for  the  time  a  mental  and  physical 
wreck. 

Slowly  she  recovered  her  health,  her  brain,  and  her 
unquenchable  spirits.  Her  beauty  had  never  been  im- 
paired. And  once  more  she  ruled  as  queen  of  hearts. 
Now,  too,  she  blossomed  forth  into  literature,  becoming 
with  ease  a  famous  author.  Her  essays  were  quoted, 
imitated,  lauded  to  the  skies. 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that^she 
was  their  author.  Always  bluntly  honest  to  a  fault, 
the  woman  who  would  not  accept  rank  or  money  was 
not  likely  to  accept  the  literary  ideas  of  others  and  pass 
them  off  as  her  own.  Also,  the  style  of  her  published 
work  was  identical  with  that  of  her  private  letters. 

It  is  odd,  and  possibly — or  possibly  not — significant, 
that  of  the  world's  superwomen  more  have  leaned 
towards  literature  than  towards  any  other  pursuit. 
The  gift  of  writing  comes  nearer  to  being  their  one  com- 
mon trait  than  do  beauty  and  all  the  other  hackneyed 
siren  charms.  The  power  that  enables  such  women  to 
win  hearts  appears  to  manifest  itself  by  use  of  the  pen. 

To  instance  a  very  few  of  the  hundreds  of  heart- 
breakers  who  were  also  authors,  letter  writers,  and  so 
forth,  of  greater  or  less  note,  one  has  but  to  recall  George 
Sand,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Ninon  de  FEnclos,  Lola 
Montez,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame  R6camier,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

By  1706  there  was  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  left  alive 
who  remembered  Ninon  when,  as  a  girl,  she  had  come 
first  to  Paris.  Youths  who  had  worshipped  her  as  a 
middle-aged  woman  were  now  aged  men.  She  herself 
was  ninety. 

To  say  that  she  was  still  a  girl  in  looks  and  actions 
would  be  a  gross  exaggeration,  of  course  ;  not  the  firmest 
believers  in  the  Man  in  Black  claimed  that.  But,  at 
ninety,  she  w^as  still  beautiful,  still  alluring  and  adorable, 
as   men   continued   to   learn.     Younger   women — women 
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young  enough  to  be  her  grandchildren — were  neglected 
for  her  sake.  It  is  said  that  on  her  ninetieth  birthday 
she  received  a  fervent  declaration  of  love  from  a  noble 
vvho^had  met  her  but  a  few  days  earlier. 

Then  came  the  end.  On  one  day,  in  1706,  Ninon 
de  I'Enclos  was  in  blooming  health  ;  on  the  next  she 
was  dying.  She  wrote  a  single  line  to  one  of  her  friends 
and  dispatched  it  by  a  messenger. 

The  letter  did  not  find  the  woman  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  until  nearly  a  week  later.  Three  days  from 
the  time  she  wrote  it,  Ninon  died.  The  friend,  opening 
the  letter,  read,  scrawled  in  a  fear-shaken  hand,  this 
sentence  : 

"  /  have  just  seen  the  Man  in  Black  again  I  *' 


Ill 

MARIE    DE    BRINVILLIERS  : 

The  Woman  without  a  Soul  (1630-1676) 

THIS  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  would  be  best 
forgotten,  if  she  were  not  unforgettable.  She  was 
Marie  Madeleine  Marguerite  d'Aubray,  Marchioness  of 
Brinvilliers. 

You've  read  "  The  Three  Musketeers,"  of  course. 
Two  characters  in  that  most  glorious  of  books  stand 
out  for  ever  in  the  memory — d'Artagnan  and  Milady  ; 
the  former  in  a  glow  of  romance,  the  latter  as  the  ideal 
she-devil  of  fiction. 

A  wonderful  character  was  Milady — the  incarnation 
of  subtle  charm  and  deadly  heartlessness.  Dumas  would 
have  deserved  vast  credit  if  he  had  evolved  her,  but  he 
didn't.  He  drew  her,  to  the  life,  from  Madame  de  Brin- 
villiers. And  he  admitted  that  he  got  in  part  the  germ 
of  d'Artagnan  from  her  false  sweetheart,  Des  Grais. 

Dumas,  in  his  "  Celebrated  Crimes,"  tells  her  story 
with  a  delightfully  shameless  wealth  of  detail.  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  has  also  written  of  her  ;  and  so  has  many 
another  author  whose  fancy  was  enchained  by  her  strange 
character  and  stranger  exploits. 

Her  father  was  Antoine  Dreux  d'Aubray,  Seigneur 
of  Offemont,  Councillor  of  State,  civil  lieutenant  of  Paris. 
He  was  very  rich,  and  he  had  a  wife  who  could  not  make 
her  morals  behave. 

He  and  his  occasionally  faithful  wife  had  four  children 
— two  sons  and  Marie  and  another  daughter.  What 
became  of  his  wife,  I  don't  know.  She  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  whom  Marie  did  not  try  to  kill — 
including  herself. 

D  33 
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Marie  was  born  in  1630.  They  gave  her  a  remarkable 
education  for  a  woman  of  that  centmy.  History,  the 
classics,  languages,  and  half  a  dozen  other  studies,  she 
mastered.  But  she  afterwards  declared  that  she  had 
never  had  an  atom  of  religious  or  moral  training. 

The  mother  who  neglected  these  needful  branches  of 
the  girl's  education  took  no  pains  to  curb  Marie's  violent 
temper  and  arrogance,  or  to  guide  her  iron  will  or  her 
tireless  energy.  Neglected  in  all  she  should  have  been 
taught,  she  grew  to  womanhood  as  she  chose.  And  she 
chose  truly  devious  %vays.  Some  of  her  youthful  exploits, 
recorded  later  in  her  confession,  are  beyond  all  belief. 
Dumas  touches  on  them.     I  shall  not. 

Suitors  were  many,  for  Marie's  lure  was  of  the  true 
superwoman  type.  At  twenty-one  she  married  the  most 
aristocratic  and  most  worthless  of  her  cloud  of  wooers 
— Antoine  Gobelin,  Marquis  de  Brinvillicrs,  descendant  of 
the  man  who  started  the  Gobelin  tapestry  works.  The 
Marquis  w^as  a  spendthrift,  a  rake,  a  gambler,  an  all- 
round  ne'er-do-weel. 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage  he  still  had  an  income 
of  thirty  thousand  livres  left  out  of  his  original  fortune, 
and  Marie  brought  him  a  dowry  of  two  hundred  thousand 
more  ;  quite  a  tidy  sum  for  a  young  couple  starting 
housekeeping.  But,  undaunted  by  its  size,  they  heroic- 
ally set  tliemselves  to  the  task  of  spending  it.  And  by 
tireless  industry  tliey  succeeded  in  achieving  bankruptcy. 
They  had  lielp,  of  course,  in  their  self-imposed  task, 
for  they  entertained  lavishly,  and  Marie's  charm  drew 
scores  of  admirers,  who  helped  keep  the  chateau  full 
and  the  purse  empty.  Brinvillicrs  was  colonel  of  a 
Normandy  regiment.  His  fellow-officers  were  Marie's 
loving  slaves. 

Several  of  these  martial  gallants  are  credited  with 
receiving  more  than  neighbourly  kindness  from  the  pretty 
Marchioness.  And  one  of  them — Gaudin  St.  Croix,  a 
lieutenant   in   her   own   husband's   regiment — won   more 
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than  her  passing  fancy.  He  speedily  became  the  love 
of  her  life. 

There  were  other  lovers,  of  course — plenty  of  them. 
Like  Musette's,  each  of  Marie's  loves  was  a  verse  in  her 
life-song.     But  St.  Croix  was  always  that  song's  refrain. 

He  was  a  dashing  young  Gascon  officer,  quite  with- 
out honour  or  scruple.  He  boasted  a  noble  lineage, 
forgetting  to  add  that  the  lineage  was  left-handed.  And 
he  worshipped  the  fair  Marie  Madeleine  Marguerite 
d'Aubray  de  Brinvilliers. 

Here  is  a  word  picture  of  Marie,  by  the  way,  sketched 
by  an  old  French  chronicler  : 

"  Her  figure  was  small,  but  exquisitely  rounded.  Her 
well  formed  face  was  charmingly  delicate,  and  her 
features  the  more  regular  as,  never  affected  by  internal 
emotion,  they  seemed  like  those  of  a  statue,  so  much 
so  that  everybody  mistook  her  cold  and  cruel  impassivity 
for  the  serenity  of  a  pure  mind. 

"  Nature  had  blessed  her  with  a  fascinating  air  of 
childlike  innocence.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  blue  and 
limpid.  Her  speech  was  elegant  and  her  manner  graceful 
and  gentle.  But  hers  were  the  narrow  face,  the  receding 
forehead,  the  straight  and  hard-compressed  mouth  that 
would  seem  to  mark  the  physiognomy  of  born  poisoners." 

St.  Croix  had  no  money,  but  he  had  no  objection 
to  using  Marie's,  and  she  had  still  less  objection  to  letting 
him  spend  it.     His  influence  over  her  was  all  but  hypnotic. 

Brinvilliers  saw  how  matters  were  going,  but  he  did 
not  greatly  care.  His  wife's  dowry  was  nearly  gone, 
and  he  faced  the  dead  certainty  of  having  to  support 
her  out  of  his  own  dwindling  patrimony,  if  they  should 
keep  on  living  together.  So,  when  she  asked  for  a  legal 
separation,  he  graciously  consented.  This  left  Marie 
free  to  carry  on  her  affair  with  St.  Croix  as  openly  as 
she  chose,  so  far  as  her  kindly  indulgent  spouse  was 
concerned.     And  she  availed  herself  of  the  chance. 

But  if  her  husband  was  fashionably  complaisant,  her 
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father  was  not.  Old  d'Aubray's  experience  with  his 
sainted  wife  had  made  him  unduly  bitter  towards  that 
sort  of  thing.  When  he  learned  of  Marie's  scandalous 
affair  with  St.  Croix,  he  went  to  her  husband  about  it. 
Brinvilliers  disclaimed  any  power  over  his  wife,  and  said 
that,  since  they  were  now  living  apart,  he  washed  his 
hands  of  her. 

So  d'Aubray  went  to  Marie  herself.  She  told  him  that 
she  was  now  a  married  woman,  and  that  she  was  account- 
able for  her  actions  to  no  one  but  her  own  dear  husband. 
She  went  on  to  hint  tactfully  that  her  morals  did  not 
concern  her  strait-laced  father. 

D'Aubray  thought  otherwise  and  he  took  his  troubles 
to  the  King,  Louis  XIV.  Louis  was  strong  on  morals — 
other  people's.  Marie's  indiscreet  conduct  made  him 
very  indignant.  He  gave  her  father  a  lettre  de  cachet 
for  Monsieur  Gaudin  St.  Croix,  consigning  the  latter  to 
the  Bastille  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

This  custom  of  issuing  lettres  de  cachet  was  very  con- 
venient indeed,  except,  perhaps,  to  the  persons  whose 
names  were  on  them.  The  lettres  were  warrants  issued 
by  the  King,  by  means  of  which  a  victim  might  be  seized 
anywhere  in  France,  on  no  charge  at  all,  and  cast  into 
a  cell  at  the  Bastille  or  at  Vincennes,  without  the  ceremony 
of  a  trial. 

Unless  some  term  of  time  was  mentioned  in  the  lettre, 
the  captive  was  forced  to  remain  in  prison  "  during  the 
King's  pleasure."  The  King  usually  forgot  the  whole 
business,  and  the  prisoner  lingered  on  in  his  cell  until 
he  died,  unless  some  powerful  influence  were  used  to  get 
him  out. 

For  example,  when  the  Bastille  was  torn  down,  several 
old  men — one  or  two  of  them  quite  imbecile — were  found 
there.  No  one  knew  who  they  were,  how  long  they  had 
been  there,  or  what  crime  they  were  supposed  to  have 
committed.     They  were  victims  of  lettres  de  cachet. 

Almost   any    nobleman    of   good    standing   at   Court 
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could  get  the  royal  signature  to  a  blank  lettre  and  could 
then  fill  in  the  name  of  whatsoever  enemy  he  might  wish 
to  put  out  of  the  way.  Fathers  also  had  a  habit  of 
using  these  lettres — usually  on  a  time  schedule — for  the 
correction  of  unruly  children. 

D'Aubray  had  followed  this  course  ;  not  on  his  unruly 
daughter,  but  on  the  cause  of  her  unruliness.  He  turned 
over  the  lettre  to  a  provost-marshal,  with  a  hint  as  to  the 
easiest  way  of  catching  the  much-wanted  St.  Croix. 

Meanwhile  Marie  and  her  adorer  w^re  enjoying  life 
to  the  full.  There  was  still  a  little  of  Marie's  dowry 
left,  together  with  the  money  and  jewellery  lavished  on 
her  by  lesser  lovers.  So  existence  seemed  very  pleasant 
to  the  enamoured  pair. 

One  day,  as  their  carriage  drove  across  a  Paris 
square,  it  was  halted  by  a  file  of  soldiers.  Out  jumped 
St.  Croix,  to  find  out  why  they  had  been  stopped. 
An  officer  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  announced 
that  the  questioning  and  questionable  youth  was  under 
arrest. 

St.  Croix  tried  to  bluff.  He  asserted  his  rights  and 
demanded  to  know  the  charge  against  him.  The  officer 
drew  from  his  belt  the  lettre  de  cachet  and  showed  it  to 
him. 

At  glimpse  of  the  dread  parchment  St.  Croix  went 
deadly  pale.     But  all  he  said  was  ; 

"  The  warrant  is  for  me  alone.  I  beg  you  will  let 
this  lady  drive  on  unmolested." 

The  Bastille  was  rather  full  when  St.  Croix  arrived. 
(According  to  popular  rumour,  it  was  always  crammed  to 
the  doors,  and  almost  everyone  in  France  who  happened 
to  disappear  was  supposed  to  be  in  captivity  there ; 
which  was  convenient  for  would-be-absconders.  Yet,  a 
little  over  a  century  later,  the  ostensibly  over-full  fortress 
was  found  to  contain  fewer  than  ten  prisoners  altogether.) 
St.  Croix,  owing  to  the  crush  of  guests  in  the  Bastille  at 
the  time  of  his  arrest,  could  not  have  a  cell  to  himself. 
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So  he  was  lodged  in  a  dungeon  that  already  had  an 
occupant. 

This  cell-mate  was  a  tall  thin  man,  black  of  garb, 
and  ghastly  of  face.  He  introduced  himself  as  "  Exili." 
At  the  name  St.  Croix  cowered  in  fear.  For  Exili  was 
all  too  well  known  in  Paris  just  then.  He  was  a  man 
of  mystery,  an  Italian  by  birth,  about  whom  hung  the 
glamour  of  black  magic. 

He  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  unprincipled 
chemist,  who  assumed  mystic  airs  to  impress  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  been  almost  anything. 
He  was  credited  with  being  in  league  with  Satan  and 
with  knowing  more  about  subtle  poisons  than  any  mortal 
man  had  a  right  to  know. 

Exili  had  been  banished  from  Rome  as  a  suspected 
poisoner.  He  had  had  a  meteorically  brief  career  in 
Paris.  And  now  he  was  cooling  his  heels — and  pre- 
sumably the  rest  of  him — in  a  commodious  cell  in  the 
Bastille. 

A  year  is  a  long  time  or  a  tragically  short  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  one  spends  it.     In  prison,  we  are  metrically 

told  : 

Every  day  is  as  a  year, 

A  year  whose  days  are  long. 

And  Exili  and  St.  Croix  hit  on  a  way  to  make  the  year- 
long days  pass  more  rapidly  and  more  pleasantly.  Exili 
proceeded  to  give  the  Frenchman  a  full  course  in  the  art 
of  poisoning.  He  taught  St.  Croix  the  secrets  of  subtle 
poisons  that  were  unknown  to  the  public  pharmacopoeia 
of  that  time.  He  taught  him  how  to  compound  such 
poisons ;  how  to  administer  them  without  detection ; 
how  to  prepare  antidotes  for  each. 

Much  may  be  learned  in  a  year,  if  teaclicr  and  pupil 
have  no  other  occupation  except  to  instruct  and  acquire. 
Moreover,  the  subject  fascinated  both  St.  Croix  and 
Exili.  Their  studies  went  on,  day  after  day,  month 
after  month.     When,  at  last,  St.  Croix  was  set  free,  he 
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was  an  expert  poisoner,  as  far  as  theories  could  make 
him  so.  All  he  lacked  was  the  actual  practice  that 
makes  perfect.  And  already  Exili  had  taught  him  how 
to  obtain  that. 

Poisoning  was  an  art  as  old  as  the  Bible,  and  long 
before  Exili's  time  doctors  had  learned  how  to  detect 
the  ordinary  poisons  in  the  human  system.  For  example, 
if  a  man  were  seized  with  horrible  pains  just  after  a  meal 
or  a  drink,  and  died  m  agony  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
medical  profession  would  gravely  declare  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  and  swift  justice  would  follow.  Occa- 
sionally quick  mjustice  followed,  as  when  someone  died 
suddenly  from  acute  gastritis  or  from  ptomaines. 

But  the  poisons  with  which  Exih  famiharised  his 
pupil  were  of  a  sort  that  science  could  not  yet  detect 
by  an  autopsy.  Nor  did  they  kill  with  any  suddenness  ; 
their  action  extended  over  weeks  of  time.  The  basis 
of  these  poisons — as  was  that  of  the  poisons  used  by 
the  Borgias — is  supposed  to  have  been  arsenic. 

Out  into  the  world  of  freedom,  at  the  end  of  his  prison 
year,  went  Gaudin  St.  Croix.  But  he  emerged  a  far 
different  man  from  the  care-free  and  merrily  vicious 
youth  who  had  entered  the  Bastille.  A  year  of  Exili 
had  wrought  a  curious  change  m  his  whole  nature.  He 
had  gone  to  prison  a  light-hearted  parasite.  He  came 
out  a  coldly  calculating  monster. 

While  her  lover  was  in  the  Bastille,  Marie  had  devoted 
herself  most  tenderly  to  her  father.  And  she  had  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  winning  d'Aubray's  forgiveness  for 
her  frailties,  but  in  making  herself  utterly  necessary  to 
his  comfort  and  happiness.  He  was  certain  that  she  had 
reformed.  He  took  her  back  into  favour,  gladly  sup- 
porting her  and  lavishing  upon  her  the  asinine  wealth 
of  devotion  that  an  elderly  man  is  so  prone  to  save  for 
the  most  despicable  of  his  daughters. 

Straight  to  Marie  hastened  St.  Croix,  on  his  release, 
and  she  received  him   with  open  arms.     The  old  affair 
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was  resumed  just  where  it  had  been  broken  off.  Only 
now  the  lovers  were  too  prudent  to  let  the  trustful  old 
d'Aubray  guess  their  secret.  He  supposed  Marie  had 
for  ever  turned  her  back  upon  St.  Croix.  He  had  every 
reason  to  think  so,  for  she  had  told  him  so  herself. 

St.  Croix  hated  d'Aubray  for  that  year  in  jail.  Also, 
he  knew  that  d'Aubray  was  very  rich  and  he  wanted  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  old  man's  hoarded  wealth.  So  he 
proposed  a  very  clever  scheme  to  Marie. 

He  told  her  of  his  newly  acquired  poison  lore  and 
suggested  that  d'Aub ray's  death  would  be  a  financial 
gain  and  a  general  relief  to  them  both.  Marie  willingly 
agreed.  Together  they  began  to  put  into  practice  the 
lessons  St.  Croix  had  learned  from  Exili. 

Marie  proved  an  apt  pupil.  She  learned  as  quickly 
as  a  Chinaman.  Soon  she  and  St.  Croix  were  ready  to 
get  rid  of  d'Aubray.  But  the  laws  against  poisoning 
were  uncommonly  severe,  and  neither  of  the  plotters 
cared  to  go  to  the  scaffold.  So  they  resolved  first  to  try 
the  effects  of  their  poison  on  some  less  dangerous  subject 
than  the  man  whose  death  they  were  planning. 

Accordingly,  Marie  began  to  display  a  sweet  taste 
for  charity.  Daily  she  visited  the  hospitals,  carrying 
along  broths  and  jellies  and  fruit  compotes  which  she 
had  prepared  with  her  own  hands.  These  she  distri- 
buted to  the  sick,  and  the  unfortunates  grew  to  look 
forward  eagerly  to  her  daily  visits,  and  to  call  down 
blessings  on  her  as  she  passed  along  the  wards. 

But  the  same  recipients  of  her  dainties  did  not  call 
down  blessings  on  their  benefactress  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  Such  patients  had  a  strange  trick  of  growing 
gradually  worse  and  worse  and  at  last  of  dying  in  dreadful 
anguish. 

Marie  bent  over  their  deathbeds,  a  smile  of  heavenly 
pity  on  her  cameo  face,  breathing  words  of  heavenly 
comfort  to  them — and  carefully  noting  their  symptoms. 

D'Aubray   was   overjoyed   that   his   daughter   should 
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atone  for  her  crimson  past  by  such  deeds  of  charity. 
But  he  feared  she  was  working  too  hard,  so  he  carried 
her  away  to  his  chateau  near  Compiegne  for  a  needed 
rest. 

There  the  rugged  old  man  fell  ill.  Marie,  in  a  trans- 
port of  anxiety,  nursed  him  night  and  day,  allowing  no 
one  but  herself  to  prepare  his  meals  or  his  medicines. 

For  three  months  d'Aubray  lingered.  During  that 
time — as  her  confession  recorded — Marie  gave  him  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five  carefully  graduated  doses  of  the 
poison  she  and  St.  Croix  had  concocted. 

When  he  died  Marie's  grief  was  pathetic.  It  touched 
the  heart  of  everybody — except  her  elder  brother,  Antoine. 
Like  many  brothers,  Antoine  had  never  been  able  to 
enthuse  over-much  about  his  sister's  display  of  emotion. 
He  did  not  trust  her.  He  said  so  quite  openly.  In 
fact,  as  chief  heir  to  the  dead  man,  he  ordered  an 
autopsy. 

The  examination  was  made  by  thick-headed  Paris 
doctors,  who  had  been  trained  to  see  nothing  that  lay 
outside  their  own  narrow  field  of  medical  study.  They 
found  no  trace  of  poison.  Antoine  was  not  convinced, 
but  he  could  do  nothing. 

Marie  inherited  a  slice  of  her  father's  big  estate  ; 
a  comparatively  small  slice,  consisting  of  a  sum  of  money 
and  a  country  place,  but  enough  to  keep  St.  Croix  and 
herself  in  luxury  for  some  time. 

They  lived  in  wild  extravagance  and  presently  the 
ready  cash  was  gone.  Marie's  inherited  country  house 
was  seized  by  bailiffs  to  pay  the  debts  St.  Croix  had  con- 
tracted in  her  name.  In  a  fit  of  fury  she  went  to  the 
house  by  night  and  set  fire  to  it. 

This  act  may  have  soothed  her  rage,  but  it  did  not 
bring  in  any  new  money  and  the  couple  were  in  sore  straits. 
So  they  cast  about  for  a  way  to  get  hold  of  more. 

Antoine  was  married,  but  childless.  He  and  her 
sister  and   her  younger  brother,   Fran9ois,   alone   stood 
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between  her  and  all  the  enormous  fortune  her  father 
had  left. 

Marie  tried  to  poison  her  sister — a  good  and  gentle 
girl  who  later  became  a  nun — but  for  some  reason  the 
attempt  failed.  So  she  decided  to  leave  her  sister  until 
the  last.  The  two  brothers  had  the  lion's  share  of  the 
property,  anyhow.  And  if  they  were  out  of  the  way, 
she  and  her  sister  would  both  be  very  rich.  And  it 
would  be  time  enough  then  to  dispose  of  the  sister. 

But  there  were  drawbacks  in  the  way  of  poisoning 
Antoine  and  rran9ois.  Neither  of  them  felt  towards 
Marie  that  simple  faith  which,  Tennyson  assures  us,  is 
better  than  Norman  blood.  They  would  not  let  her 
come  near  them.  If  she  poisoned  them,  it  must  be  at 
long  range. 

St.  Croix  had  a  valet,  La  Chaussee  by  name  ;  a  very 
capable  fellow  who  had  helped  his  master  in  several 
minor  poisonings  and  who  had  shown  decided  talent 
in  this  particular  industry.  Marie  now  had  La  Chaussee 
introduced  into  her  brothers'  household  as  a  kitchen 
servant,  first  giving  him  full  instructions. 

The  valet  prepared  a  pigeon  pie,  one  day,  for  a  quiet 
home  dinner,  to  which  the  two  brothers  returned,  half 
famished,  after  a  hunting  trip.  Antoine  and  rran9ois 
divided  the  pie  between  them. 

A  little  later,  Antoine — who  had  the  heartier  appetite 
— fell  ill  and  died  after  four  days'  sickness.  Francois 
lingered  for  three  months  ;    then  followed  his  brother. 

There  was  now  no  immediate  need  for  Marie  to  kill 
her  sister.  She  had  quite  enough  wealth,  from  her  share 
of  her  brother's  estate,  to  keep  her  rich  for  years. 

But  unforeseen  trouble  sprang  up  in  her  path.  St. 
Croix  demanded  larger  sums  of  money  than  ever  before, 
and  demanded  them  far  more  frequently.  Also,  La 
Chaussee  clamoured  for  his  own  share  of  the  spoils,  black- 
mailing the  Marchioness  for  greater  amounts  than  she 
was  willing  to  pay.     She  foresaw  that  her  whole  fortune 
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would  vanish  into  the  pockets  of  these  two  worthies 
unless  she  called  a  halt — and  she  called  it.  Whereat 
they  combined  against  her,  threatening  to  tell  the 
authorities  that  she  was  a  murderess. 

In  the  quarrel  that  ensued  she  stabbed  St.  Croix. 
But  the  wound  was  not  dangerous.  In  stark  despera- 
tion she  then  tried  to  poison  herself.  But  she  repented 
of  her  rashness  and  saved  herself  by  an  antidote. 

All  of  which  is  sordid  and  sickening  and  serves  to 
rip  away  any  false  romance  from  the  woman's  crimes. 

Then  came  an  unexpected  release  from  one  of  Marie's 
two  persecutors,  release  that  brought  a  still  worse  peril 
upon  her. 

St.  Croix  used  to  experiment  constantly  with  new 
poison  formulae,  helped  by  Exili,  who  had  somehow  got 
out  of  prison.  St.  Croix  was  bending  over  a  new  con- 
coction of  deadly  chemicals  in  his  laboratory  when  the 
glass  mask  that  he  wore  to  protect  himself  from  the 
poison  fumes  slipped  from  his  face.  He  did  not  notice 
that  the  mask  was  no  longer  in  place  until  he  had  inhaled 
the  gases  that  rose  from  the  deadly  brew  he  was  mixing. 
He  fell  lifeless,  killed  by  his  own  poison. 

The  police  searched  his  rooms.  They  found  a  locked 
casket  concealed  there.  On  it  was  a  letter,  in  St.  Croix's 
handwriting,  which  contained  a  request  that  the  casket 
should  be  dehvered,  unopened,  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Brinvilliers. 

At  the  same  instant  Marie  came  hurrying  into  the 
room — having  just  heard  of  St.  Croix's  death — and 
besought  the  police  to  give  her  the  casket,  offering  them 
thousands  of  livres  for  it. 

The  police  doggedly  refused  the  bribe — I  don't  know 
why  ;  but  they  did — and  the  casket  was  taken  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  There  it  was  opened.  In  it  were  found 
many  packets  of  poison  and  a  damning  amount  of  evidence 
against  both  Marie  and  La  Chaussee. 

Marie,    meanwhile,   had   prudently   fled   to   England. 
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By  way  of  revenge  on  the  blackmailing  valet,  she  did 
not  warn  La  Chaussee  of  his  peril.  He  was  arrested  and 
put  to  torture.  He  had  the  soul  of  a  true  servant.  He 
confessed  everything  at  the  first  twinge  of  pain.  His 
confession  was  duly  written  down  ;  after  which  he  was 
as  duly  put  to  death.  Exili  vanished.  Never  again  could 
trace  of  him  be  found. 

Marie  was  gone,  but  her  private  papers  were  not. 
And  these  the  police  found.  Among  the  documents  was 
a  full  confession,  written  and  signed  by  her,  telling,  in 
detail,  of  every  crime  she  had  ever  committed,  from 
earliest  childhood  to  the  hour  of  her  brothers'  murders. 

Why  the  woman  had  written  this  confession  it  is  not 
for  a  mere  man  to  guess.  Perhaps  as  a  compromise  with 
conscience  ;  perhaps  to  create  a  sensation  after  her  death  ; 
perhaps  to  avenge  herself  on  St.  Croix  and  La  Chaussee  ; 
perhaps  through  morbid  self-castigation ;  perhaps  to 
while  away  a  rainy  afternoon. 

The  King  of  France  was  just  then  all  powerful  with 
Charles  II.  of  England.  Marie's  extradition  was  de- 
manded and  was  promptly  granted.  But,  prompt  as 
was  the  granting,  Marie  was  still  more  prompt.  She  fled 
to  Belgium,  one  lap  ahead  of  her  pursuers,  and  took  refuge 
in  a  convent. 

And  in  that  convent  she  was  absolutely  safe,  for,  from 
earliest  days,  a  convent,  or  a  monastery,  or  a  church, 
was  sanctuary.  A  criminal,  fleeing  to  any  of  the  three, 
could  not  be  dragged  out  by  the  oflacers  of  the  law.  Such 
a  seizure  would  not  only  have  been  unlawful,  but  would 
have  brought  down  excommunication  on  the  sanctuary's 
violators.  Marie  was  safe.  Her  pursuers  were  blocked 
at  every  turn. 

And  here  is  where  Des  Grais   comes   into  our  story. 

Des  Grais  was  a  young  Parisian  officer,  daring,  brilliant, 
resourceful,  a  fighter  of  duels,  a  breaker  of  hearts,  a  hero 
of  reckless  adventures.     However,  I  think  he  was  a  cur. 

Several  fellow-ofticers  of  his  were  discussing  Marie's 
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cleverness  in  escaping  from  French  justice.  They 
prophesied  that  she  would  never  be  recaptured. 

"  I  will  wager  ten  thousand  livres  that  I  can  capture 
her  and  bring  her  back  to  Paris  inside  of  a  month," 
boasted  Des  Grais. 

Before  the  words  were  fairly  out  of  his  mouth,  a 
dozen  men  had  taken  the  bet. 

A  week  or  two  later  a  young  abbe  arrived  at  the  Liege 
convent.  He  met  Marie  and  was  at  once  struck  by  her 
loveliness.  He  did  not  try  to  hide  the  impression  she 
made  upon  him. 

Life  in  the  convent  was  dull  and  Marie  had  begun  to 
find  it  unbearably  stupid.  She  welcomed  with  delight 
the  presence  of  the  handsome  youth.  His  respectful 
adoration  of  her  beautiful  self  stirred  a  responsive  chord 
in  her  heart.  She  had  spoken  with  no  men  except 
elderly  priests  for  months. 

Coyly  she  led  him  on.  But  he  was  bashful — unused 
to  the  ways  of  women — an  ignoramus  in  love  affairs. 
All  this  was  doubly  interesting  to  Marie,  who  had  become 
surfeited  with  the  attentions  of  blase  men  of  the  world. 
Here  was  a  most  refreshing  novelty.  She  became  less 
coy.     From  pursued  she  grew  to  be  the  pursuer. 

But  the  abbe  had  religious  scruples.  Within  the 
hallowed  walls  of  the  convent,  he  would  not  so  much  as 
kiss  her  hand.  He  said  it  would  be  sacrilegious  to  let 
secular  love  enter  so  holy  a  dwelling. 

In  vain  she  tried  to  overcome  his  scruples,  and  all 
the  time  she  was  waxing  more  and  more  interested  in 
this  novel  type  of  adorer. 

At  length  the  abbe  shyly  suggested  that  he  was  going 
for  a  walk  that  evening  in  the  little  strip  of  woodland 
just  outside  the  convent  walls,  and  he  asked  if  she  would 
consent  to  meet  him  there,  for  just  a  single  minute,  in 
the  moonlight. 

The  poor  fool  accepted  his  proposition.  The  idea 
of  a   moonlight   meeting   in   the  forest  with   this  hand- 
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some  and  bashful  adorer  seemed  to  her  the  acme  of 
romance. 

At  moonrise  slie  stole  out  of  the  safely  stupid  old 
convent  and  into  the  woods.  The  abbe  was  eagerly 
awaiting  her.  As  she  came  towards  him,  he  sprang 
forward  and  caught  her  rapturously  to  his  breast. 

Then,  still  holding  her  tightly,  he  blew  a  whistle. 
In  a  second,  four  French  policemen  had  surrounded  and 
manacled  the  shrieking  woman.  Des  Grais,  tossing 
aside  his  black  robe  of  an  abbe,  coolly  directed  the 
proceedings. 

Back  to  France  started  the  captors  and  their  victim. 
Only  once  during  her  arrest  and  handcuffing  did  Marie 
speak.  Finding  resistance  useless,  she  all  at  once  grew 
calm.  Turning  to  the  exultant  Des  Grais,  she  said,  in 
quiet  contempt  : 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Monsieur,  on  your  skill  in 
bringing  about  my  capture.  But  your  method  in  doing 
it  will  draw  down  upon  your  head  the  scorn  of  all  men 
of  honour  1  " 

Though,  outwardly,  she  was  resigned  to  her  fate, 
she  had  not  yet  given  up  the  struggle.  On  the  first  night 
of  the  journey  from  Liege  to  Paris,  a  gendarme  named 
Barbier  was  detailed  to  ride  at  her  side. 

Speaking  in  a  whisper  Marie  began  to  talk  to  him. 
Exerting  every  atom  of  her  nameless  charm,  she  sought 
to  seduce  him  from  his  duty. 

Des  Grais,  riding  ahead,  looked  back  and  saw  the 
two  in  conversation.  Immediately  he  ordered  another 
guard  to  ride  beside  Marie  in  Barbier's  place.  But  not 
before  she  had  scribbled  a  note  to  a  swashbuckling 
adorer  of  hers — one  Theria — begging  him  to  raise  a  rescue 
party  to  overcome  her  escort  and  set  her  free. 

She  had  induced  Barbier  to  promise  to  desert  the 
party,  gallop  ahead  to  Paris  with  this  letter,  and  deliver 
it  to  Theria. 

Des  Grais  made  the  fellow  give  up  the  note  and  sent 
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him  to  the  rear.  But  by  this  time  Marie's  second  guard 
was  Hstening  raptly  to  her  whispered  pleas.  She  was 
begging  him  to  kill  Des  Grais  and  carry  her  away.  The 
man  was  consenting  when  Des  Grais  interfered. 

Compare  this,  if  you  like,  with  the  scene  in  "  The  Three 
Musketeers  "  where  the  four  comrades  and  their  servants 
are  carrying  Milady  through  the  night  to  her  execution. 

Forbidden  to  speak  and  kept  at  a  distance,  hence- 
forth, from  all  of  the  party  except  Des  Grais,  Marie  tried 
to  commit  suicide  ;  first  by  swallowing  a  pin  and  again 
by  biting  a  mouthful  of  glass  from  the  edge  of  a  wine 
goblet  and  seeking  to  force  the  glass  fragments  down 
her  throat. 

Des  Grais  frustrated  both  attempts  to  make  him 
lose  his  bet,  and  delivered  his  prisoner  safe  into  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  at  Paris,  well  within  the  time  limit  set 
for  the  wager. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  famous,  most  spectacular 
criminal  trials  the  sensation-loving  French  have  ever 
witnessed.  It  dragged  on  for  weeks,  and  the  trial-room 
became  the  chief  amusement  centre  for  King  and  Court 
and  populace  at  large.  Here  is  a  compassionately 
womanly  comment  on  the  case,  from  the  "  Letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevign^  "  : 

"  Madame  de  Brinvilliers  acquaints  us  in  her  confession 
that  her  career  of  vice  began  at  seven  years  of  age  ;  that 
she  has  since  continued  this  course  and  has  poisoned  her 
father  and  her  two  brothers  and  one  of  her  children  and 
taken  poison  herself  to  test  an  antidote.  Medea  never 
equalled  this. 

"  There  is  now  no  other  topic  than  the  deeds  of  this 
Brinvilliers.  As  she  has  written  in  her  confession  that 
she  has  killed  her  father,  it  was  doubtless  written  down 
from  fear  of  forgetting  to  accuse  herself  of  the  crime. 
Her  alarm  lest  these  sins  may  escape  her  recollection  is 
excellent." 

Madame  de  Sevigne  does  not  mention  Marie's  attempt 
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to  poison  her  own  sister,  though  this,  too,  was  included  in 
the  confession. 

Marie,  at  the  trial,  repudiated  this  confession  of  hers, 
declaring  that  it  was  a  forgery  and  that  she  was  the 
victim  of  a  vile  conspiracy.  And  her  air  of  gentle  inno- 
cence, as  well  as  her  magnetic  charm,  won  hundreds  of 
onlookers  to  a  belief  in  her. 

But  there  was  enough  evidence  against  her  to  have 
convicted  the  whole  noble  army  of  martyrs.  After  a 
drearily  long  legal  battle,  she  was  found  guilty.  Would 
you  care  to  read  the  sentence,  pronounced  against  her  by 
the  judge  ?  It  sounds  queer  enough  to  twentieth- century 
ears.  But  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  customary 
punishment  for  poisoners  of  rank.  Here  is  a  translation 
of  the  sentence.     It  decrees  : 

"  The  Marchioness  shall  make  a  public  avowal  of  and 
demand  pardon  for  her  crimes  before  the  principal  entrance 
of  Notre  Dame,  to  which  she  shall  be  taken  in  a  common 
cart,  barefooted,  a  rope  round  her  neck,  and  holding  a 
lighted  torch  of  about  two  pounds'  weight ;  and  then 
be  conducted  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  where  she  shall  be 
decapitated,  her  body  burned,  and  her  ashes  scattered 
to  the  winds  ;  being  first  submitted  to  the  torture  to 
obtain  the  names  of  her  accomplices  ;  declaring,  more- 
over, all  her  property  inherited  from  her  family  con- 
fiscated and  levying  also  a  fine  of  four  thousand  livres 
to  the  King,  four  hundred  masses  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  her  victims,  ten  thousand  livres  to  the  Dame 
Mangot,  and  the  entire  expenses  of  her  own  trial  and  that 
of  La  Chaussee." 

I  won't  go  into  the  details  of  her  torture  or  of  her 
execution  on  July  16th,   1676. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of 
her.     Don't  you  ? 


IV 
ANNA    BRUDENELL 

The  "Devil  Countess"  of  Shrewsbury  (?  1638-1702) 

THEY  called  her  "The  Devil  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury." She  was  a  superwoman — the  worst  on  our 
harlequin-hued  list ;  for  I  verily  believe  there  was  not 
one  good  trait  to  her  credit. 

There  isn't  a  shred  of  pathetic  or  moral  interest  in 
the  story  of  my  Devil  Countess.  It  savours  of  the  dear 
old  "  shockers  "  in  which  the  villain  used  to  enact  horrible 
crimes  for  no  better  motive  than  because  he  was  the 
villain,  and  died  or  reformed  for  no  more  cogent  cause 
than  that  the  last  chapter  had  arrived.  But — for  those 
of  you  who  do  not  care  to  read  of  villainy  for  villainy's 
sake — here  is  an  educational  lure  to  make  you  follow  my 
story  :  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  was  the  secret  agent 
who  helped  betray  England  to  France,  and  who  engineered 
the  deal  whereby  Dunkirk  and  other  rich  English  posses- 
sions were  sold  to  the  French  for  a  barrelful  of  filthy 
lucre.     You  see,  she  had  many  varied  gifts  for  crime. 

She  was  higher  born  than  most  of  our  superwomen. 
She  started  life  as  the  Honourable  Anna  Maria  Brudenell, 
daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Cardigan.  The  mere 
courtesy  title  of  "Honourable" — to  which  in  early  girl- 
hood she  lost  all  claim — was  changed  for  that  of  Countess, 
when,  in  1659,  she  married  Francis  Talbot,  the  eleventh 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Earl  was  a  comfortably-plodding  statesman, 
middle-aged,  it  is  true,  but  not  yet  old  enough  to  make 
so  insane  a  marriage.  Love  counted  for  little  in  such 
unions  in  those  days,  yet  noblemen,  as  a  rule,  tried  to 
make  certain  that  their  brides  had  either  a  clear  past 
E  49 
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or  a  vast  dowry.  Anna  had  a  vast  dowry.  We  are 
told  by  Solomon  that  virtue  is  better  than  rubies.  In 
England,  under  Charles  II.,  rubies,  or  their  equivalent, 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  fair  substitute. 

Charles  I.  had  misruled  the  realm  to  such  purpose 
that  his  people,  or  some  of  them,  cut  off  his  head.  Then 
followed  the  era  when  Oliver  Cromwell  governed  England  ; 
when  men  talked  through  their  noses,  prayed  in  public, 
and  fined  one  another  for  staying  away  from  church; 
when  women  wore  sad-coloured  gowns,  and  spent  their 
leisure  moments  in  reading  such  frivolous  literature  as 
"  Sinful  Man  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  and  "  Why 
the  Righteous  Should  Rejoice  in  the  Pangs  of  the  Damned." 
They  christened  their  children  "  Praise  the  Lord,"  and 
"  Hold  the  Faith,"  and  similar  characteristic  names. 

Swing  a  pendulum  over  far  to  one  side  and  it  is  a  law 
of  physics  that  it  will  swing  equally  far  in  the  opposite 
direction.  That  is  what  happened  in  "  reformed  "  Eng- 
land. Oliver  Cromwell  died  ;  Charles's  son,  Charles  II., 
came  to  the  throne  ;  and  the  nation  rejoiced  mightily 
at  a  chance  to  laugh  and  wear  bright  clothes  once  more. 

Charles  II.  was  worthless,  dissolute,  without  morals, 
fun-loving.  Under  his  able  guidance,  England — especially 
the  Court— plunged  into  a  vortex  of  dissipation  and  all- 
round  vice  that  had  never  been  dreamed  of  in  the  vilest 
of  previous  times. 

Anna,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  blossomed  into  glory 
at  the  flood  tide  of  this  era.  She  was  in  her  element. 
She  shone  forth  like  an  evil  star,  even  in  such  garishly 
meteoric  surroundings.  Cynical  old  de  Gramont,  in  his 
regrettable,  but  delightful,  "  Memoirs,"  says  of  her  : 

"  As  for  Lady  Shrewsbury,  she  stands  conspicuous. 
I  would  w^ager  that  if  she  had  a  man  killed  for  her  every 
day,  she  w^ould  hold  her  head  the  higher  for  it.  One 
would  suppose  she  had  plenary  indulgence  for  her  conduct. 
There  are  three  or  four  gentlemen  who  wear  an  ell  of  her 
hair  made  into  bracelets — and  nobody  finds  any  fault." 
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She  was  a  superwoman  of  the  superwomen,  this 
Devil  Countess.  No  man  could  stay  sane  when  once 
she  stretched  out  her  lovely  arms  to  him.  There  is  no 
record  that  any  of  them  tried  to. 

Amid  a  swarm  of  lesser  wooers,  the  dashing  young 
Earl  of  Arran  stands  forth  as  her  first  acknowledged 
lover.  He  was  a  mere  boy — brave,  impulsive,  high- 
tempered,  a  gallant  soldier.  Out  of  amusement  Anna 
played  with  his  devotion  for  a  space,  warped  his  soul, 
wrecked  his  career,  and  then  blithely  tossed  him  over — 
for  her  brother-in-law,  Richard  Talbot. 

Here  she  had  her  punishment  and  Arran  was  partly 
avenged.  Talbot  was  a  conscienceless  brute,  who  would 
have  made  a  splendid  lion-tamer.  He,  alone  of  all  the 
list,  was  her  master,  her  tyrant.  And  he  alone  of  her 
army  of  adorers  tired  of  her  before  she  tired  of  him.  In 
fact,  he  not  only  threw  her  over  after  a  few  months,  but 
gave  her  impassioned  letters  and  a  lock  of  her  hair  to 
the  woman  who  had  won  him  away  from  her. 

Anna  consoled  herself  and  soothed  her  bruised  heart 
by  listening  to  the  pleas  of  Colonel  Thomas  Howard, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  a  veteran  hero  of  the 
Cavalier-Roundhead  wars.  Howard's  glamour  soon  faded. 
Anna  was  already  in  love  with  his  successor,  Henry 
Jermyn — "  the  invincible  Jermyn  " — and  she  bade  her 
colonel  wooer  a  sweet  farewell. 

But  Howard  boorishly  refused  to  be  disposed  of. 
He  hung  on  and  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  about  it.  He 
filled  the  air  with  quite  unsoldierly  lamentations  ;  he 
called  Anna  a  false  flirt  ;  he  threatened  to  confess  all  to 
her  husband. 

The  rest  of  his  appeal  had  mildly  amused  Anna. 
The  threat  annoyed  her.  This  blubbering  warrior  was 
a  nuisance  that  needed  abatement ;  he  must  be  silenced 
before  he  made  any  more  trouble.  And  Anna  hit  on  a 
charming  way  of  silencing  him. 

She  pretended  to  be  moved  to  the  depths  by  his  plea. 
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She  said  it  had  taught  her  where  her  heart  really  lay — 
at  his  booted  feet.  She  begged  him  to  take  her  somewhere 
for  a  tete-a-tete  reconciliation  supper.  She  even  suggested 
the  place — a  sort  of  cafe  chantant,  known  as  Spring 
Gardens,  near  Charing  Cross.  (There  was  a  popular 
resort  of  similar  character,  not  far  from  the  spot — 
though,  of  course,  imder  modified  conditions — in  my 
own  boyhood,  but  it  has  all  been  cleared  away  now.) 

Howard  was  overjoyed  at  this  proof  of  his  power  to 
recapture  strayed  affections.  He  rushed  off  to  engage  a 
table.  And  Anna  sat  down  to  scribble  an  important 
note  to  her  new  admirer,  Harry  Jermyn— beau,  bully, 
lady-winner,  polished  blackguard. 

In  due  time,  the  Countess  and  the  worshipping  Howard 
ensconced  themselves  at  a  shrubbery-hidden  supper  table 
in  a  remote  corner  of  Spring  Gardens.  Presently  Harry 
Jermyn  appeared,  strolling  idly  along  the  leafy  aisles. 
He  caught  sight  of  Anna  and  his  plumed  hat  swept  the 
ground  in  a  profound  bow. 

Gaily  she  hailed  the  new-comer,  begging  him  to  join 
the  glowering  colonel  and  her  at  their  secluded  table. 
Jermyn,  ignoring  Howard's  disgruntled  lack  of  endorse- 
ment, professed  to  be  overjoyed  at  the  invitation.  He 
drew  a  chair  close  to  Anna's  and,  under  Howard's 
wrathful  eyes,  began  to  make  the  most  ardent  love  to  her. 
Anna  tactfully  tried  to  draw  Howard  into  the  conversa- 
tion.    Jermyn  followed  her  lead. 

Turning  to  his  scowling  host,  he  began  decrying 
Spring  Gardens  as  a  supper  resort,  declaring  that  the 
food  was  an  affront  to  the  palate  and  a  menace  to  the 
stomach,  that  the  music  was  execrable,  that  none  but  a 
third-rater  would  think  of  asking  a  woman  to  sup  at  so 
wretched  a  place. 

Howard  blazed  into  anger,  but  Anna  cut  in  with  a 
laugh,  bidding  him  keep  his  temper.  And  she  playfully 
urged  Jermyn  to  go  on  with  what  he  had  been  saying. 

Jermyn,   whose  polished,   serpentine  coolness  was  in 
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splendid  contrast  to  the  spluttering  rage  of  his  ungracious  ^ 

soldier  host,  proceeded  to  say  many  more  things  about 
country  bumpkins  who  were  so  far  behind  the  times  as 
to  pick  out  Spring  Gardens  as  a  place  to  which  a  lady 
of  fashion  could  be  brought.  He  went  on  to  make  a 
few  pleasant  remarks  about  the  thick-headedness  of 
soldiers  in  general  and  the  ridiculous  figures  they  cut 
when  they  attempted  to  woo.  He  even  added  a  few 
delicately  witty  reflections  on  the  maternal  ancestry  of 
the  Howard  family.  After  which,  while  Howard  sat 
dumb  and  foaming  with  fury,  the  invincible  Jermyn 
rose  to  his  feet,  kissed  Anna's  hand,  and  departed. 

It  was  really  a  pretty  bit  of  work.  When  Jermyn 
had  gone,  Anna  strove  to  soothe  Howard  by  telling  him 
how  she  loathed  the  recent  guest,  and  how  happy  it 
would  make  her  if  someone — anyone — would  have  the 
courage  to  shorten  his  journey  through  life. 

At  dawn,  next  day,  Harry  Jermyn  received  from 
Colonel  Howard  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat ;  a  challenge 
for  which  he  had  carefully  angled  and  which  he  accepted 
on  the  spot.  As  in  the  case  of  the  more  deadly  of  that 
epoch's  duels,  it  was  arranged  that  not  only  the  two 
principals  should  fight,  but  the  two  seconds  as  well. 

Colonel  Giles  Rawlings  acted  as  Jermyn's  second, 
while  the  younger  brother  of  Lord  Dillon  seconded 
Howard.  Here  is  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  double 
combat,  as  primly  set  down  in  his  Diary  by  a  Govern- 
ment official,  one  Samuel  Pepys  by  name — a  man  who 
has  been  made  immortal  by  two  things  :  first,  by  his 
Diary,  and  next  by  the  fact  that  no  two  people  have 
ever  been  found  who  could  agree  on  the  way  to  pronounce 
his  name.     Says  Pepys,  commenting  on  the  battle  : 

"  This  day,  Mr.  Coventry  did  tell  us  of  the  duel  between 
Mr.  Jermyn,  nephew  of  my  Lord  St.  Albans,  and  Colonel 
Giles  Rawlings,  the  latter  of  whom  is  killed  and  the  first 
mortally  wounded.  They  fought  against  Colonel  Thomas 
Howard,  my  Lord  Carlisle's  brother,  and  another  unknown, 
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who,  they  say,  had  armour  on  so  that  they  would  not 
be  hurt.     They  had  horses  ready  and  are  fled." 

The  plan,  you  see,  did  not  work  out  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  Anna's  forecast.  She  had  trusted  overmuch 
to  Jermyn's  skill  as  a  duellist,  too  little  to  chance.  And 
now  Jermyn  was  wounded  (for  Mr.  Coventry  had  been 
somewhat  hasty  in  assuming  that  Jermyn's  hit  was  mortal, 
or  Pepys  had  misunderstood  him)  and  Howard  an  exile, 
leaving  the  lady  woefully  short  of  lovers.  But  only  for 
the  moment.  There  were  plenty  more  where  the  others 
came  from. 

Robbed  of  the  graceful  Jermyn,  she  turned  to  a  man 
who  was  in  every  way  his  opposite — ^to  Thomas  Killigrew 
(the  elder),  a  professional  funny  man  at  Court,  who  was 
gifted  with  the  lovable  traits  of  a  hooded  cobra.  Out- 
wardly, he  was  bluff,  loud-voiced,  clumsy ;  inwardly — 
well,  we  shall  get  to  that  by  and  by. 

Pepys  slurringly  calls  Killigrew  "  Tom  the  Jester," 
and  says  of  him  :  "  He  had  a  fee  out  of  the  Wardrobe 
for  the  cap  and  bells  and  the  title  of  the  King's  Fool, 
and  might  revile  or  jeer  whomsoever  he  would." 

A  queer  suitor  for  dainty  Anna's  love  !  Yet,  at  the 
time  she  met  him,  he  was  covered  with  glory  as  the  only 
man  who  had  ever  grossly  insulted  King  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  and  got  away  with  it. 

It  seems  Killigrew  had  been  sent  to  Versailles  on  a 
semi-official  message  for  King  Charles.  Louis,  showing 
him  through  some  newly  decorated  rooms  of  the  palace, 
pointed  to  three  pictures  that  hung  on  an  audience- 
chamber  wall.  The  central  picture  was  of  the  Crucifixion. 
It  was  flanked  by  two  portraits,  one  on  each  side — a 
life-sized  likeness  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  one  of  the 
King's  beloved  younger  brother.  Louis  asked  Killigrew's 
opinion  of  the  arrangement. 

"  Excellent,  sire  !  "  praised  Killigrew.  "  I  have 
always  heard  that  our  Lord  was  hung  between  two 
thieves,  but  until  now  I  never  knew  who  they  were." 
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Killigrew  was  also  the  founder  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
and  it  was  under  his  management  that  Nell  Gwyn  made 
her  debut. 

Coming  back  from  France,  the  fame  of  his  royal 
repartee  clinging  to  him,  he  met  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury. Through  his  aunt,  Lady  Shannon,  a  former 
favourite  of  the  King's,  he  had  gained  a  post  in  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  York.  At  a  levee  there  he  was 
introduced  to  Anna. 

It  was  love  at  first  sight  on  both  sides. 

For  all  her  splendid  lineage  and  noble  upbringing, 
there  was  something  of  the  slum  woman  about  the  Coun- 
tess— something  that  responded  to  the  currish  humour  of 
Killigrew.  He  was  a  bounder  ;  she  loved  him  for  it. 
The  pair  were  well  matched.  And  for  a  time  their  romance 
splashed  along  right  merrily  through  its  extra-marital 
slough. 

But  Killigrew  realised  that  he  owed  his  hold  over 
Anna,  as  well  as  his  notoriety  at  Court,  to  the  daring 
pranks  that  had  won  him  his  fame.  A  funny  man  who 
stops  being  funny  is  as  soon  forgotten  as  a  philanthropist. 
And  Killigrew  had  no  notion  of  letting  people  forget  him. 

So  he  looked  about  for  a  new  form  of  practical  joke, 
some  deed  of  impudent  daring  that  should  match  his 
speech  to  Louis  XIV.  And,  foolishly,  he  let  Anna 
advise  him  what  to  do.  He  might  have  known  better. 
But  he  was  dizzily  in  love  with  the  glorious  Countess. 

Anna  had  begun  to  grow  just  a  little  bit  weary  of  her 
loud-mouthed  and  bath -hating  swain.  Her  restlessly 
roving  eye  had  lighted  upon  the  second  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. The  Duke  was  to  become  the  one  grand  passion 
of  her  life.  Already  he  had  begun  to  fascinate  her. 
Killigrew  was  in  the  way,  just  as  Howard  had  been. 
And  she  hit  on  a  nice  little  ruse  for  ridding  herself  of  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  attracting  Buckingham's  notice 
to  her  fair  self. 

Wherefore  she  suggested  to  Killigrew  a  trick  by  which 
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he  might  set  all  London  praising  him.  Killigrew  did 
not  care  for  the  idea  at  first,  but  Anna  had  little  trouble 
in  talking  him  into  it.  That  was  always  easy  for  her 
— the  easiest  thing  she  did.  Her  charm  could  turn  any 
man's  reason.  Killigrew  agreed  to  the  practical  joke. 
Pepys  thus  describes  the  bit  of  bravado,  as  well  as  its 
lamentable  outcome  : 

"  T.  Killigrew,  being  in  the  next  box  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  at  the  play,  drolled  with  him,  and  made 
fun  of  him,  and  spake  saucy  language  at  him,  insomuch 
that  the  Duke  told  him  he  might  govern  his  tongue  and 
his  face  better. 

"  Killigrew  went  out  of  the  box  and  would  have  had 
one  Vaughan  to  have  carried  him  a  challenge,  but  he  re- 
fusing to  do  it  in  that  place,  he  returned  and  struck 
the  Duke  twice  on  the  head  with  his  sword  in  the  scabbard, 
and  then  ran  away  most  nimbly  over  the  boxes  and  forms, 
and  the  Duke  after  him,  and  cut  him  with  a  whip  well- 
favouredly  ;  he  crying  :  '  Lord,  your  Grace,  spare  my 
life  !  '  fell  down — some  say  to  beg  for  his  life,  but  certainly 
the  Duke  kicked  him." 

Anna  coldly  refused  to  speak  to  a  man  who  had 
publicly  allowed  himself  to  be  kicked.  And  Killigrew, 
who  was  anything  but  a  dunce,  began  to  see  how  she  had 
duped  him.  Straightway,  his  twenty-two  calibre  soul 
clamoured  for  revenge  ;  and  he  took  the  vengeance 
which  a  kicked  funny  man  might  be  expected  to  take. 

He  seems  to  have  felt  no  ill  will  towards  Bucking- 
ham, but  only  towards  the  siren  who  now  cut  him  dead 
whenever  they  met.  He  went  to  Buckingham,  and  to 
everyone  else  who  would  listen  to  him,  and  babbled  forth 
the  most  damnable — and  truthful — stories  concerning 
the  morals  and  general  character  of  his  recent  sweetheart. 
Oddly  enough,  none  of  the  men  he  talked  to  seems 
to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  resent  such  caddish 
revelations.  But  Anna  heard  of  it,  and  started  on  the 
warpath. 
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A  biographer  says  : 

"  Bravoes,  employed  by  her  to  watch  Kilhgrew's 
house,  told  the  Countess  that,  on  a  certain  night  at  a 
particular  time,  he  would,  after  having  rendered  some 
trifling  service  for  the  King,  leave  St.  James's  Palace 
for  a  house  in  Turnham  Green,  driving  thither  in  his 
coach.     Lady  Shrewsbury  took  measures  accordingly. 

"  The  man,  asleep  in  his  coach,  was  awakened  by  the 
thrust  of  a  sword,  which  pierced  his  neck  and  came  out 
at  the  shoulder.  Before  he  could  cry  out,  he  was  flung 
from  the  vehicle  and  stabbed  in  three  other  places  by 
the  valet  of  the  Countess,  while  the  lady  herself  looked 
on  from  her  own  coach  and  six,  crying  out  :  '  Kill  the 
villain  !  '  Nor  did  she  drive  off  until  she  was  assured 
that  he  was  dead. 

"  But  the  man  who  was  murdered  was  Killigrew's 
servant,  slain  in  defending  his  master.  When  she  learned 
that  Killigrew  had  escaped,  though  badly  wounded,  and 
that  he  spoke  of  demanding  redress,  she  sent  him  word 
that  he  had  best  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment  he  had 
got,  for  a  second  time  she  would  not  fail.  And  he  took 
the  warning,  troubling  her  no  more  ;  for  he  was  become 
prudent." 

Killigrew  drops  out  of  our  story  here.  He  was  thrice 
married — once  to  a  peer's  daughter,  twice  to  servant- 
maids.     Peace  to  the  poor,  pitiful  dramatist ! 

I  told  you  that  Buckingham  was  the  great  love  of 
Anna's  life.  Will  you  let  me  tell  you  just  a  little  about 
him  ?     He  is  rather  worth  describing. 

His  family  name  was  George  Villiers.  He  was  the 
son  of  that  Duke  of  Buckingham  whom  Felton  murdered 
and  who  is  so  shining  a  character  in  Dumas'  "  Three 
Musketeers."  The  Buckingham  whom  Anna  of  Shrews- 
bury loved  was  about  a  year  old  when  his  father  died. 
He  fought  in  the  Cavalier-Roundhead  wars,  on  the 
side  of  King  Charles.  When  the  King  was  beheaded 
Buckingham  was  outlawed. 
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He  would  not  leave  England  without  turning  some 
all-important  State  and  family  papers  over  to  his  sister, 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  So  he  disguised  himself  as 
a  mountebank  and  followed  her  coach,  singing  disreput- 
able songs  that  lampooned  her  and  her  husband.  He 
crowned  his  buffoonery  by  leaping  upon  the  coach  step, 
thrusting  his  packet  of  documents  in  through  the  window, 
and  bawling  : 

"  Here  they  are,  your  Grace  !  A  fine  parcel  of  ballads, 
all  about  your  dainty  self.  Pay  me  a  guinea  and  they're 
yours  to  destroy." 

The  Duchess  recognised  him,  paid  the  guinea,  and, 
with  a  semblance  of  disgust,  accepted  the  packet. 

The  man  was  clever,  magnetic,  handsome,  soulless, 
a  winner  of  hearts,  a  breaker  of  pledges  ;  just  the  mate 
for  Anna  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Killigrew  affair  brought  them  together.  And 
presently  the  Duke  was  as  hopelessly  tangled  in  Anna's 
net  as  ever  had  been  any  of  her  lesser  adorers.  She  gave 
him  love  for  love.  She  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
true  to  him.   It  was  a  union  of  superman  and  superwoman. 

One  of  the  couple's  first  moves  was  to  make  a  secret 
treaty  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  whereby  Anna  was 
to  receive  from  the  French  King  a  pension  of  ten  thousand 
livres  a  year,  for  working  on  France's  behalf  in  England. 

She  earned  the  money.  Even  as  the  Duke  had  almost 
boundless  political  influence  with  Charles  II.,  so  she  could 
wield  equally  great  personal  influence  with  the  King 
and  with  those  who  were  close  to  him.  And,  between 
them,  she  and  Buckingham  won  the  hatred  of  patriotic 
England  by  their  share  in  making  Charles  sell  Dunkirk 
and  other  places  to  France,  and  for  the  other  vile 
concessions  granted  by  him  to  the  French  throne. 

They  were  traitors,  of  course.  But  how  about 
Charles  II.  himself,  the  Merry  Monarch,  who  made 
scant  secret  of  receiving  a  huge  annual  pension  from 
Louis  XIV.  for  services  rendered  ?     Oh,  it  was  a  sweet 
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combination  all  round  !  But  let  us  drop  politics  and 
get  back  to  the  superwoman. 

The  elderly  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  seems  to  have  been 
complacent  in  some  instances  and  hoodwinked  in  others, 
so  far  as  his  beautiful  and  very  occasionally  faithful 
spouse  was  concerned.  As  long  as  her  brief  romances  had 
been  with  men  of  ordinary  rank,  this  was  not  too  difficult, 
but  the  Buckingham  affair  could  not  be  slurred  over. 
All  Europe  jingled  with  it ;  Dry  den  satirised  it  in  a  play  ; 
and  Anna  did  not  make  the  faintest  effort  to  conceal  it. 

She  calmly  admitted  the  truth,  when  Shrewsbury 
accused  her ;  and  said,  with  engaging  frankness,  that 
she  intended  to  be  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Her  husband 
was  living  ;  so  was  Buckingham's  wife,  but  Anna  was 
a  superwoman.  She  proceeded  to  get  rid  of  the  two 
obstacles  as  best  she  could. 

Harking  back  to  her  Howard  and  Killigrew  methods, 
she  stirred  the  Earl,  her  husband,  to  blind  fury,  by  telling 
him  that  he  was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Court  because 
he  dared  not  wipe  out  with  blood  the  affront  to  his  family 
honour. 

Thereupon,  the  Earl  duly  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham — which  was  precisely  what  Anna  wished. 
She  knew  that  her  husband  was  stout  and  lazy,  and 
getting  on  in  years,  and  that  Buckingham  was  an  uncannily 
brilliant  swordsman.  There  could  be  no  Jermyn-Howard 
bungle  in  this  combat. 

A  duel  was  a  simple  matter  in  that  day,  but  a  duel 
between  a  Duke  and  an  Earl  was  an  event  that  could  not 
be  hushed  up.  Therefore  preparations  were  made  with 
the  utmost  caution  to  prevent  any  interference  from  the 
law.  The  principals  and  their  seconds  rode  secretly  out 
to  Barn  Elms,  on  the  morning  of  January  16th,  1668. 
Shrewsbury  was  seconded  by  his  brother,  John  Talbot, 
and  by  Bernard  Howard.  Buckingham's  seconds  were 
Sir  Robert  Holmes  and  Captain  Williams  Jenkins.  All 
six  were  to  fight. 
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The  Earl,  on  his  arrival  at  the  field  of  honour,  found 
his  adversaries  already  there.  The  Duke's  horse  was 
held  by  a  handsome  page,  with  whom  Buckingham  was 
in  earnest  talk.  A  second  glance  revealed  to  Shrewsbury 
that  the  page  was  Anna,  his  own  Devil  Countess.  She 
had  coaxed  Buckingham  into  letting  her  hold  his  horse 
while  he  fought  and  killed  her  husband.  At  the  last 
moment,  she  drew  a  pistol  from  under  her  cloak,  showed 
it  to  her  lover,  and  swore,  before  the  God  Whose  laws 
she  had  flouted,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Duke's  death, 
she  would  blow  out  her  own  brains. 

This  incident — though,  to  give  even  the  Devil  Countess 
her  due,  the  story  that  she  acted  as  page  is  discredited 
by  authorities  of  repute — ^keyed  Buckingham  to  a  mur- 
derous fury,  and  quite  shattered  poor  old  Shrewsbury's 
age-worn  nerves.  Let  me  quote  Pepys  again,  for  a 
description  of  the  six-handed  affray  that  followed.  On 
January  17th,  he  wrote  : 

"  Much  discourse  of  the  duel  yesterday,  between  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Holmes,  and  one  Jenkins,  on  one 
side,  and  my  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Sir  John  Talbot,  and  one 
Bernard  Howard,  on  the  other,  and  all  about  my  Lady 
Shrewsbury,  who  is  at  this  time,  and  hath  for  a  great 
while  been,  an  inamorata  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"  And  so  her  husband  challenged  him,  and  they  met 
yesterday  in  a  close  near  Barn  Elms  and  there  fought, 
and  my  Lord  Shrewsbury  is  run  through  the  body  from  the 
right  breast  through  the  shoulder,  and  Sir  John  Talbot 
all  along  up  one  of  his  arms,  and  Jenkins  killed  upon  the 
place,  and  the  rest  all  in  a  little  measure  wounded." 

As  Shrewsbury  fell,  Anna  rushed  over  to  Bucking- 
ham, flung  her  arms  around  him — covered  as  he  was 
with  her  husband's  blood — and  ecstatically  kissed  him, 
praising  his  sword-play,  his  courage,  his  beauty. 

Shrewsbury  lived  two  months  longer,  before  his  wounds 
killed  him.  But  his  house  was  barred  as  a  refuge  for  his 
wife.     So  she  went  to  Buckingham's  own  palace. 
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The  Duchess  of  Buckingham  met  her  husband  as  he 
entered  the  palace,  escorting  Anna. 

"  I  will  not  live  under  the  same  roof  with  this  woman  !  " 
flamed  the  Duchess. 

"  So  I  feared,"  was  her  husband's  courteous  reply. 
"  And,  therefore,  I  have  ordered  your  carriage  to  be  got 
ready  to  bear  you  back  to  your  father." 

With  the  King's  consent,  the  Duke  secured  a  most 
informal  divorce — ^utterly  illegal — from  his  wife,  and 
was  thereupon  duly  married  to  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury. Anna  was  received  at  the  Courts  of  England 
and  France  alike  as  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Charles  II. 
laughingly  referred  to  the  Duke's  wronged  wife  as  "  the 
dowager  Duchess." 

I  find  I  have  not  described  the  saintly  Anna.  A 
contemporary  writer  paints  this  word  picture  of  her  : 

"  In  the  round,  fair  visage,  with  its  languishing  eyes 
and  full,  pouting  mouth,  there  is  something  voluptuous 
and  bold.  The  forehead  is  broad,  but  low,  and  the  wavy 
red  hair,  with  its  tendril  curls,  comes  down  almost  to  the 
fine,  arched  eyebrows,  and  then,  falling  into  masses, 
sets  off  white  shoulders,  which  seem  to  designate  an 
inelegant  amount  of  embonpoint." 

For  years  the  superman  and  superwoman  continued 
their  gaudy  life  together.  Slimy  ornaments  of  a  slimier 
Court,  they  outshone  royalty  itself  and  plotted  merrily 
to  sell  England  to  France. 

Then  an  outraged  people  arose  in  anger  and  caused 
Buckingham's  political  fall.  The  Shrewsburys  chose  this 
moment  to  avenge  the  slain  Earl.  They  dragged  Anna 
and  Buckingham  into  court,  proved  the  illegality  of  their 
marriage,  and  parted  them.  Buckingham's  star  had  set. 
He  was  forced  to  leave  Anna  and  to  retire  from  Court. 
Back  to  his  own  mortgaged  estates  he  fled — yes,  and  back 
to  his  deserted  wife,  who  forgave  him  everything  and 
who  once  more  returned  to  the  house  whence  Anna  had 
ousted  her. 
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A  little  later,  while  he  was  hunting,  Buckingham  was 
stricken  with  a  chill.  He  was  too  sick  to  reach  home, 
so  he  was  carried  to  the  hovel  of  one  of  his  tenants,  near 
Kirkby  Moorside,  in  Yorkshire.  There  he  panted  out 
his  worthless  life,  moaning  : 

"  I  am  despised  by  my  country  and,  I  fear  me, 
forsaken  by  my  God  !  " 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  two  women 
mourned  him  bitterly — one,  the  wife  who  had  every 
cause  to  hate  him,  the  other,  the  woman  who  had  loved 
him  best  of  all  her  scores  of  lovers.  You  remember 
Dryden's  vitriolic  epitaph  of  Buckingham  : 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  ; 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long  ; 
But  in  the  course  of  the  revolving  moon 
Was  ehymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon, 

****** 
Beggared  by  fools  whom  still  he  found  too  late, 
He  had  his  jest,  but  they  had  his  estate. 

And  Anna  ? 

She  dropped  out  of  sight,  followed  the  path  of  many 
broken  supcrwomen,  to  the  point  of  pretending  a  reform 
that  did  not  last,  and  devoted  herself  for  a  time  to  good 
works.  Her  only  other  recorded  mischief  was  when  she 
lured  her  son,  the  young  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  into  a 
Jacobite  plot  against  King  William  III.  ;  a  plot  that 
temporarily  smashed  the  youth's  career  and  threatened 
his  head. 

In  1676 — some  years  before  that  final  bit  of  trouble- 
making — she  came  out  of  seclusion  long  enough  to  marry 
one  George  Rodney  Bridges,  son  of  a  Somersetshire  knight 
and  much  younger  than  herself.  She  seems  to  have 
passed  a  most  exemplary  life  with  this  final  husband, 
dying,  in  1702,  in  the  odour  of  propriety,  if  not  of  sanctity. 


BETTY    CASTLEMAINE 

The  Dresden-Shepherdess  Sinner  (1641-1709) 

SHE  was  a  quaint  little  Dresden-shepherdess  sinner. 
One  can  no  more  work  up  a  thrill  of  righteous 
indignation  against  her  than  against  the  Persian  kitten 
that  upsets  and  smashes  a  costly  ornament,  during 
its  stroll  on  mantelpiece  or  sideboard.  She  didn't  have 
a  redeeming  trait  to  her  back.  She  was  wicked — ^but 
she  was  daintily  wicked.  And  she  never  shpped  from 
the  key  by  attempting  tragedy.  She  was  no  "  Devil 
Countess  "  or  BrinviUiers.  1  am  glad  she  wasn't.  For 
it  is  refreshing  to  get  away  from  transpontine  melodrama 
and  back  to  light  comedy. 

She  was  just  an  adorably  charming  creation  of  fluffy 
wickedness,  this  superwoman  of  ours.  And  she  managed, 
withal,  to  do  quite  as  much  damage  as  if  she  had  strutted 
around  with  a  property  dagger  in  one  hand  and  a  half- 
pint  flask  of  cold  poison  in  the  other. 

She  began  life  as  the  Honourable  Barbara  Villiers  ; 
then  she  became  Lady  Castlemaine  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
by  diligent  attention  to  business,  she  was  created  Duchess 
of  Cleveland.  But,  then  and  now,  she  was  known  as 
Betty  Castlemaine. 

You  can't  possibly  associate  high  tragedy  or  sordid 
crime  with  a  girl  who  is  called  "  Betty."  As  easily 
imagine  a  Ouida  hero  named  Simeon,  or  a  pugiUst  with 
the  name  of  Claude  or  Marmaduke. 

I  think  Betty  wiU  amuse  you.  She  may  even  shock 
you.     But  she  will  neither  bore  nor  horrify  you. 

Her  father,  a  gaUant  nobleman,  died  when  Betty 
was   a  child.     Her   mother,   a   fashionable   disreputable, 
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speedily  married  again.  Betty  grew  to  young  woman- 
hood at  her  stepfather's  estate. 

But  when  she  was  fifteen,  a  local  squireen  lost  his 
heart  to  her.  She  returned  the  compliment,  and  her 
stepfather  hustled  her  off  to  London,  to  make  her  forget. 

There,  at  sixteen,  she  won  the  worship  of  the  dashing 
young  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  ousting  several  older  and 
more  sophisticated  claimants  to  his  notice,  who  were 
luckier  than  they  knew  of.  Yet  the  affair  began  as 
might  the  present-day  flirtation  between  a  schoolgirl 
and  a  magnified  hero ;  as  witness  Betty's  one  recorded 
love  letter  to  Chesterfield  : 

"My    Loud:      Lady    Hamilton     and    I     are     now 

contriving  how  to  get  your  company  this  afternoon.     If 

you  desire  this  favour,  you  will  come  and  see  us  at  Ludgate 

Hill  at  about  three  o'clock,  at  Butler's  shop,  where  we 

shall  expect  you.  ^^  ^ 

Barbara  Villiers. 

Yes,  her  stepfather  had  assuredly  done  a  clever  thing 
in  removing  Betty  from  the  temptation  of  the  country 
squire  and  bringing  her  up  to  London,  where  he  could 
personally  keep  a  chaperoning  eye  on  her. 

The  Chesterfield  romance  was  brief  and  violent. 
When  it  was  broken  off,  Betty  found  herself  in  sudden  and 
urgent  need  of  a  wedding  ring.  Chesterfield  could  not 
supply  this  trinket,  as  he  already  had  a  perfectly  good 
wife  living.  So  Betty  was  in  the  position  of  the  immortal 
spinster  who  advertised  :  "  Wanted — one  husband  (pre- 
ferably white)." 

Luckily  her  almost  hypnotic  power  of  charm  came 
to  her  aid  at  this  crisis.  She  met  a  youth  of  ancient 
family,  but  reduced  fortune — one  Roger  Palmer,  who 
was  studying  law  at  the  Temple.  Betty  cast  her  net  of 
fascination  around  Palmer,  and  without  a  struggle  he 
fell  adoringly  at  her  feet.  She  told  him  of  her  plight, 
with  a  frankness  as  praiseworthy  as  it  was  unavoidable. 
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Wliile  the  confession  did  not  add  to  his  happiness,  he 
was  far  too  hopelessly  in  love  with  Betty  to  allow  a  mere 
detail  like  another  man's  child  to  deter  him  from 
making  her  his  wife.  And  so,  as  my  literary  model, 
Laura  Jean,  would  say,  they  twain  were  wed — just 
before  the  duet  in  love's  sweet  song  became  a  trio. 

For  a  time  they  lived  happily  enough.  Betty  seemed 
touched  by  her  husband's  chivalry  in  accepting  her  "  as 
she  was."  Also,  she  was  a  little  scared  by  the  lesson  she 
had  learned.  But,  at  seventeen,  life's  lessons,  be  they 
ever  so  tragic,  are  hardly  likely  to  be  permanent.  Betty 
met  Chesterfield  again.  Her  husband  found  out.  And 
there  were  terrible  scenes  in  the  Palmer  home. 

The  deadlock  was  soon  broken ;  in  fact,  doubly 
broken.  Chesterfield  kilLd  a  man  in  a  duel.  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  ruling  England  just  then  and  duels  were 
frowned  on.  A  sheriff's  posse  started  on  a  race,  with 
the  nimble  Chesterfield  as  pacemaker.  Nor  did  the 
officers  of  the  law  suspend  their  pursuit  until  the  noble 
Earl  was  safely  hidden  in  France,  far  from  the  reach  of 
British  justice. 

Almost  directly  afterwards  the  Palmers  went  to 
Holland,  where  the  crownless  King,  Charles  II.,  was 
holding  his  impecunious  Court.  Palmer  by  this  time 
was  a  fully  fledged  lawyer,  and  English  Royahsts  had 
hired  him  as  a  go-between  in  their  plots  to  restore  Charles 
to  his  father's  overturned  throne. 

At  Breda,  where  Charles  was  sponging  upon  a  noble 
band  of  fanatical  Royalists,  Betty  made  an  instant  sensa- 
tion. Charles  himself  was  just  then  too  deeply  enthralled 
with  Lucy  Walter — whom  some  historians  believe  he 
secretly  married — to  notice  her.  But  his  sour-faced 
younger  brother  James,  Duke  of  York — after  whom  New 
York  was  named — tumbled  clumsily  into  love  with  her  ; 
much  to  Palmer's  grief. 

Then  Chesterfield  turned  up  at  Breda.  He  had  the 
kindliest  memories  of  Betty  and,  to  show  his  gratitude, 
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brought  her  to  Charles's  attention.  Ahiiost  at  once  she 
supplanted  poor  Lucy  Walter.  The  throneless  Sovereign 
went  mad  over  the  dainty  wife  of  his  go-between. 

"  Neither  His  Majesty  nor  any  other,"  writes  a 
Restoration  chronicler,  "  could  resist  her  smile.  She 
was  maddeningly,  dazzlingly,  triumphantly,  beauteous 
of  face." 

Then  Oliver  Cromwell  died.  His  commander-in-chief. 
General  Monk,  thriftily  sold  the  Cromwellian  cause  to  the 
Royalists.  And  Charles  II.  came  back  to  England  as 
King,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  his  people.  They 
would  have  been  more  sensible  to  cheer  any  decent 
commoner  than  this  worthless  Stuart  monarch.  But 
they  were  sick  of  the  strait-laced  ways  of  the  Cromwell 
days.  They  beheved  that  their  new  king  would  infuse 
a  little  gaiety  into  the  national  life,  and  they  were  not 
disappointed.  For  Charles  at  once  maugurated  an  era 
of  jollity,  corruption,  extravagance,  and  reckless  vice, 
that  all  but  swamped  his  kingdom — morally,  financially, 
and  in  national  prestige. 

The  star  of  the  newly  restored  King's  Court  was 
Betty.  She  was  in  her  element.  Palmer  was  now  well 
to  do  and  a  Member  of  Parliament.  He  lived  in  a  big 
house  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  next  door  to  the 
diarist  Pepys. 

But  Betty  was  not  satisfied.  She  was  always  kind  to 
this  helplessly  complaisant  spouse  of  hers.  She  coaxed 
Charles  into  creating  him  "  Baron  of  Limerick  and  Earl 
of  Castlemaine." 

As  Countess  of  Castlemaine  Betty  had  a  sohd  position 
at  Court,  beyond  that  which  her  mere  fascination  had 
won  for  her.  She  was  a  lady  of  title.  Incidentally,  she 
was  the  idol  of  fifty  lordly  gallants.  But  it  is  ever  unsafe 
to  "  love  where  the  king  loves,"  and  for  the  most  part 
these  admirers  wTre  shrewd  enough  to  keep  their  distance. 

By  the  way,  Charles  had  a  curiously  offhand  way  of 
lavishing  titles,  as  witness  his  note,  still  extant,  elevating 
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Palmer  to  the  Peerage.  To  one  of  his  Ministers  he 
scribbled,  on  October  16th,  1661  : 

"  Prepare  a  warrant  for  Mr.  Roger  Palmer  to  be 
Baron  of  Limerick  and  Earl  of  Castlemaine,  in  the  same 
form  as  the  last,  and  let  me  have  it  before  dinner." 

His  sprawling  signature  scratched  at  the  foot  of  the 
warrant  therewith  lifted  the  humble  lawyer  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  Yes,  Palmer  certainly  had  a  considerate 
and  helpful  wife. 

Betty,  remembering  the  rumour  of  Charles's  secret 
marriage  to  Lucy  Walter,  began  to  have  dreams  of  her 
own.  Her  influence  over  the  King  was  limitless.  And 
the  title  of  Queen  Consort  had  a  goodly  sound  to  her. 
She  took  to  looking  speculatively  at  the  worthy  Earl  of 
Castlemaine,  her  husband,  and  to  pondering  the  divorce 
laws. 

Others  seem  to  have  shared  her  idea  that  this  im- 
possibility might  come  to  pass,  for  most  of  the  courtiers 
were  already  treating  her  with  the  respect  due  to  a  queen. 
Charles  probably  noticed,  but  he  said  nothing.  He  had 
ever  a  quaint  sense  of  humour. 

Then,  like  the  dear  old  overworked,  and  ever-useful 
thunderbolt,  came  news  of  the  King's  approaching 
marriage  to  Catherine  of  Braganza,  a  Portuguese  princess. 

Betty  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  show  the  sharp  claws 
that  lurked  under  the  velvety  paws.  She  went  into  a 
tantrum  that  made  her  adherents'  lives  a  horror  while 
it  lasted.  She  was  given  to  bursts  of  kittenish  rage 
and  could  always  produce  them  to  order  when  they  would 
serve  her  turn.  But  this  was  the  real  thing.  Even  the 
King  kept  out  of  her  way.     As  for  her  husband  I 

The  bitterest  goad  to  this  brain  storm  of  Betty's 
was  the  way  the  courtiers,  who  had  lately  been  paying 
queenly  homage  to  her,  now  proceeded  to  atone  for  their 
error  by  snubbing  her  most  unmercifully.  They  thought 
her  day  was  done.     Instead  she  had  just  begun  to  fight. 

The  first  move  in  her  battle  for  reinstatement  was 
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to  make  Charles  appoint  her  chief  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
new  Queen.  Thus  she  Avould  for  ever  be  on  the  ground 
and  able  to  take  advantage  of  every  chance  to  win  the 
King  back  to  herself.  Not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  her 
plans  succeeded  in  every  detail. 

The  royal  marriage  was  duly  solemnised  and  Catherine 
of  Braganza  became  Queen  of  England.  She  was  a 
dumpy,  little,  swarthy-faced  creature,  this  Portuguese 
girl,  homely,  gentle,  and  affectionate.  From  the  very 
first  Charles  grossly  neglected  her.  And  the  dutiful 
Court  followed  his  example.  The  foreign  Queen  was  left 
lonely  and  miserable  in  her  almost  deserted  suite  of  the 
palace,  to  amuse  herself  as  best  she  could,  while  King 
and  Court  revelled  throughout  the  rest  of  the  building. 

But  Catherine  did  not  yield  to  Betty  her  own  rightful 
place  in  Charles's  heart  without  a  struggle,  the  pitiful 
struggle  of  a  stupid  and  gentle  good  woman  to  keep  her 
husband  awa^^  from  a  clever  bad  woman.  ("  Mary,  pity 
women  !  " — the  gentle,  stupid,  good  ones  1)  1  don't 
need  to  tell  you  how  that  feeble  attempt  ended,  but  it 
began  by  Catherine's  refusal  to  receive  Lady  Castlemaine 
at  any  Court  function  or  to  permit  her  to  be  presented. 
Here  is  the  scene  that  followed,  at  the  first  palace 
reception  given  in  honour  of  the  new  Queen  : 

Betty  was  announced  among  a  string  of  other  courtiers. 
By  arrangement  with  the  usher  her  name  was  mumbled. 
The  Queen,  who  had  never  seen  her,  and  who  did  not 
at  all  catch  the  name,  greeted  her  graciously.  As  Betty, 
smiling  blissfully,  passed  on,  Catherine  heard  someone 
address  her  as  "  Lady  Castlemaine." 

The  Queen  realised  too  late  the  mean  trick  that  had 
been  played  upon  her.  She  had  been  duped  into  re- 
ceiving her  enemy,  and  thus  of  making  secure  Betty's 
shaky  position  at  Court.  Catherine  collapsed  on  the 
floor  in  a  dead  faint,  a  red  stain  from  a  burst  blood-vessel 
staining  her  ermine  robe.  Betty  looked  back  in  innocent 
alarm  at  the  senseless  woman. 
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This  was  too  much  for  the  ultra-respectable  and  plain- 
spoken  old  Duchess  of  Richmond,  who  turned  upon  the 
winner  of  the  bout  with  a  loud-shrieked  tirade  of  Billings- 
gate abuse,  winding  up  her  speech  with  the  kindly  hope 
that  Betty  might  die  in  a  ditch. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening  for  nearly  everyone. 

Just  one  more  blow  was  struck  in  Catherine's  futile 
combat  to  hold  her  own  against  her  lovelier  rival.  And 
that  blow  was  struck  by  a  man. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  wisest  and  most  honest  of 
Charles's  advisers,  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the 
injured  little  Queen.  Frankly,  he  told  the  King  how 
all  decent  people  regarded  Betty's  continued  presence 
at  Court ;  and  he  added  certain  unpleasant  truths  about 
a  husband — king  or  no  king — who  would  allow  his  wife 
to  be  treated  as  Betty  was  treating  the  Queen.  Charles 
replied  to  Clarendon's  protest  by  the  ensuing  letter  : 

"  Nobody  shall  presume  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Countess  of  Castlemaine.  Whoever  dares  to  do  so 
will  have  cause  to  regret  it  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 
Nothing  will  shake  the  resolution  I  have  taken  with  regard 
to  her,  and  I  shall  consent  to  be  miserable  in  this  world 
and  the  next  if  I  yield  in  my  decision,  which  is  that  she 
shall  continue  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen.  I  shall 
to  the  last  hour  of  my  life  regard  anyone  who  opposes 
me  in  this  as  my  enemy  ;  and  whosoever  shows  himself 
hostile  to  the  Countess  will,  I  swear,  by  my  honour,  earn 
my  undying  displeasure." 

Betty  had  the  credit  of  dictating  this  remarkable 
epistle.  She  assuredly  incited  it.  It  put  an  immediate 
end  to  any  effort  to  oust  her  from  the  palace.  Yet  the 
backbone  of  her  power  was  broken,  although  she  did  not 
know  it.     Says  Trowbridge  : 

"  Great  as  was  her  victory  and  long  as  her  sway 
lasted,  it  is  doubtful  if  Lady  Castlemaine's  power  over 
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the  King,  marked  as  it  was  by  plunder  of  the  State, 
was  ever  so  real  as  before  the  arrival  of  the  Queen.  For 
some  ten  years  or  more,  it  is  true,  she  continued  a  sort  of 
maitresse  en  litre,  but  never  before  or  since  was  such  a 
position  assailed  by  so  many  storms  or  filled  by  a  woman 
whose  actions  were  so  calculated  to  cause  her  to  forfeit  it. 

"  No  royal  mistress  has  ever  treated  her  lover  so 
brutally,  so  faithlessly,  as  Lady  Castlemaine  treated 
Charles,  and  continued  to  be  a  power.  He  liked  wit  and 
she  had  none  ;  he  liked  peace  in  his  establishment 
and  she  scolded  him  like  Xanthippe  ;  he  liked  flattery 
and  she  reviled  him  ;  he  dreaded  ridicule  and  she  made 
him  the  laughing-stock  of  his  Court  and  the  jest  of  his 
people. 

"It  is  true  she  had  beauty,  but  others  were  more 
beautiful.  And  yet,  after  the  chains  that  bound  him 
to  her — many  times  snapped — were  finally  broken  beyond 
repair,  this  strange  couple  continued  on  good  terms. 
Perhaps  psychologists  may  explain  the  secret  of  her  hold 
over  him,  for  never  was  connection  between  such  a  king 
and  such  a  woman  so  inexpHcable." 

Only  once  did  Charles  flare  into  real  anger  against 
Betty.  That  was  when  he  overheard  her  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  luckless  Queen. 

He  curtly  ordered  her  to  leave  the  palace.  She  went. 
But  three  days  later  she  returned  "  to  fetch  away  her 
baggage."  A  reconciliation  followed  and  she  stayed  on. 
Her  hold  over  him  seemed  magical — a  hold  whose  secret, 
one  would  say,  was  the  utter  fearlessness  of  her  made- 
to-order  rages.  Under  that  terrible  lash  Charles  used 
to  cower  like  a  whipped  puppy. 

Presently  the  King  gave  her  a  new  title — Duchess  of 
Cleveland.  The  ducal  coronet  sat  prettily  on  Betty's 
fluffy  hair,  and  it  gave  birth  to  a  witticism  that  set  the 
whole  Court  chuckling. 

The  royal  chaplain  one  Sunday  gave  out  this  Biblical 
text  for  the  morning's  sermon  : 
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"  A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband." 

"  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  is  at  least  a  coronet  to 
hers,"  audibly  remarked  someone  in  the  congregation. 

But  Betty's  unfortunate — or  fortunate — husband  no 
longer  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  wife's  gay  sins.  He  was 
of  no  more  use  to  her.  She  was  tired  of  his  eternal  com- 
plaints about  her  conduct.  So  she  left  him  and  took  up 
permanent  quarters  at  Whitehall  Palace. 

Whereat,  friend  husband  went  into  a  monastery,  but 
he  emerged  a  few  years  later  and  dabbled  in  politics. 
Becoming  involved  in  a  charge  of  high  treason,  he  was 
pardoned  on  condition  that  he  departed  overseas.  So 
far  as  Betty  was  concerned,  however,  he  had  long  ere 
this  served  his  turn. 

Charles's  love  for  Betty  was  more  permanent  than 
exclusive.  In  one  sense  her  position  was  supreme  and 
unrivalled.  In  another  she  was  but  one  of  many,  especi- 
ally as  the  years  went  on.  She  was  a  philosophical  girl. 
Instead  of  wasting  time  in  jealousy,  she  merely  smiled 
on  several  of  the  countless  outsiders  w'ho  adored  her. 

But  there  was  this  difference  between  Charles's  in- 
fidelities and  hers  :  The  King  could  do  no  wrong  for 
which  he  could  be  brought  to  account ;  whereas,  he  was 
so  fiercely  jealous  of  Betty  that  her  ow^n  wanderings  into 
forbidden  fields  must  needs  be  guarded  by  every  possible 
secrecy. 

Which  brings  us  by  degrees  to  "  Handsome  Jack  " 
Churchill. 

Churchill  was  a  young  adventurer,  of  quasi-noble 
stock,  who  had  decided  to  succeed  in  fife  and  who  placidly 
sacrificed  everything  to  that  ambition.  Among  these 
sacrifices,  sooner  or  later,  w^ere  his  sister's  honour,  his 
own,  and  his  King's,  his  sworn  oath,  the  faith  that  others 
were  foolish  enough  to  repose  in  him,  every  shred  of 
manhood,  common  honesty,  and  decency. 

He  was  the  trusted  adherent  of  four  successive  English 
sovereigns,  and  he  deceived  them  all.     In  love  affairs  he 
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was  irresistible.  He  sold  his  favours  for  cash,  like  any 
street  woman,  and  built  his  fortune  on  the  money  he 
cajoled  his  sweethearts  into  giving  him.  The  price  of 
his  sister's  shame  gave  him  his  first  start. 

Shrewd,  heartless,  conscienceless,  brilliant,  a  super- 
knave,  he  rose  to  dizzy  heights  ;  then  fell  to  a  disgraced, 
half  imbecile  old  age. 

You  probably  remember  him  better  by  his  title  than 
by  his  family  name.  He  was  the  first  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, victor  of  Blenheim  and  founder  of  the  ducal 
dynasty  of  Marlborough,  a  dynasty  into  which  American 
blood  has  been  infused. 

But  in  the  days  of  Betty  Castlemaine's  glory  the 
future  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  still  merely  Jack  Churchill, 
gentleman  adventurer.  He  fell  in  love  with  Betty,  as 
did  everyone,  and  she  returned  his  love.  Not  only  did 
she  return  it,  but  she — the  sublimely  selfish  appropriator 
of  cash — squandered  huge  sums  of  money  on  him,  at  his 
demand. 

Churchill  had  his  Court  fortunes  to  make.  Betty  had 
her  Court  fortunes  to  lose.  Therefore  the  affair  was  of 
the  most  clandestine  sort.  But  it  narrowly  escaped 
detection. 

Once,  when  Charles  was  supposed  to  be  gone  for  the 
day  on  a  regal  debauch  at  Richmond,  he  came  back  un- 
expectedly to  Whitehall  and  went  at  once  to  Betty's 
suite.  Now,  it  chanced  that  Jack  Churchill  had  heard 
that  the  King  was  to  be  away,  so  he  had  called  on  Betty, 
being  smuggled  upstairs  to  her  apartments  by  a  private 
staircase. 

Charles's  sudden  return  was  no  accident  at  all.  A 
noble,  whom  Betty  once  had  flouted,  had  ferreted  out 
the  secret  of  Churchill's  private  meetings  with  her.  He 
had  told  the  King,  adding  that  Her  Grace  of,  Cleveland 
was  supporting  the  penniless  Churchill  out  of  the  money 
she  wrung  from  the  royal  Treasury.  Wherefore  Charles 
had  set  this  trap  for  the  two. 
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A  scared  maidservant  dashed  into  Betty's  drawing- 
room  with  the  news  of  the  King's  approach.  Churchill 
had  all  his  wits  about  him.  Without  a  second's  pause, 
he  jumped  straight  from  the  window.  Better  the  risk 
of  a  broken  neck  than  the  certainty  of  a  broken  career. 

He  landed  in  the  courtyard  below,  somewhat  bruised 
and  jarred  by  the  perilous  leap,  but  not  too  badly  hurt 
to  scramble  to  his  feet  and  scurry  out  of  sight. 

Charles  burst  into  the  drawing-room — and  found 
Betty  dozing  on  a  couch.  With  all  his  failings  the  King 
was  anything  but  a  fool.  He  saw  the  open  window, 
noted  Betty's  convulsively  clenched  hands,  and  realised 
that  he  was  one  second  too  late.  Forcing  himself  to 
speak  lightly,  he  said,  as  she  ran  forward  with  a  cry  of 
glad  surprise  to  greet  him  : 

"  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  take  such  a  silly  risk. 
Tell  him  so.  And  tell  him  I  forgive  him — since  he  does 
it  for  his  bread." 

As  Betty,  with  a  really  fine  pretence  of  amazement, 
started  to  ask  him  to  explain  this  cryptic  speech,  he 
laughed  : 

"  Oh,  you  are  all  alike  !  None  good,  none  true  ! 
As  for  me,  I  am  past  jealousy." 

The  populace  tried  hard  to  hate  Betty.  They  knew 
she  was  the  King's  chief  assistant  in  the  task  of  draining 
the  Treasury.  But  so  beautiful  was  she,  and  so  gracious 
and  engaging  withal,  that  they  howled  themselves  hoarse 
with  delight  whenever  she  appeared  in  public.  She  and 
Nell  Gwyn  were  the  only  two  of  Charles's  favourites 
who  were  not  greeted  by  hisses  and  threats  whenever 
they  stirred  abroad. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  to  which  Betty  put  her  sham 
bursts  of  temper  was  to  extort  gifts  from  easy-giving 
Charles.  He  hated  a  scene,  and  to  avoid  one  would 
always  consent  to  part  with  money — which  was  the 
people's — and  with  titles — which  cost  him  nothing. 

For  example,  after  one  guarrel,  he  gave  her  £30,000 
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to  pay  her  debts  and  a  present  of  Berkshire  House,  a 
magnificent  estate.  It  was  also  after  such  a  quarrel 
that  she  wheedled  him  into  making  her  Duchess  of 
Cleveland.     Says  Burnet  : 

"  To  this  woman  titles  were  of  as  little  account  as 
silver  in  the  house  of  King  Solomon.  What  she  wanted 
was  cash,  cash  to  squander  upon  her  pleasures,  cash  to 
pay  her  enormous  debts.     She  was  ravenous." 

Here  is  an  incomplete  hst  of  her  official  plunder  : 

The  customs  were  "  farmed  "  for  her  benefit  to  the 
yearly  amount  of  £10,000.  She  received  another  annual 
£10,000  out  of  the  tax  on  beer,  and  £5,000  a  year  out  of 
the  Post-Office  revenue.  Enormous  sums  from  the  Irish 
Treasury  reverted  to  her.  She  charged  everything,  on 
her  wholesale  shopping  expeditions,  to  the  Privy  Purse. 
All  offices  that  fell  vacant,  spiritual  or  temporal,  were 
sold  by  auction  for  her  benefit. 

Yet  this  ceaseless  shower  of  gold  ran  through  her 
hands  like  water.  She  would  often  lose  as  much  as  £25,000 
at  play  in  one  night.  Her  usual  stake  at  dice  was  from 
£1,000  to  £1,500. 

Charles  was  sometimes  actually  impoverished  by  her 
demands.  The  very  servants  at  Whitehall  had  not 
enough  food.  Betty  even  appropriated  money  set  aside 
for  the  royal  stationery. 

It  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  cite 
a  full  hst  of  her  lovers.  Her  tastes  were  broad  and 
catholic,  and  embraced  every  rank  and  kind,  from 
her  cousin,  the  great  Duke  of  Buckingham,  down  to  the 
agile  Jacob  Hall,  a  tight-rope  walker,  and  to  Hart,  the 
actor,  grand-nephew  of  Shakespeare. 

The  King  knew  of  these  amours,  but  he  could  not 
prove  them,  and  she  stayed  on.  Why  did  Charles  let 
her  rob  and  fool  him  ?  Because  she  was  a  superwoman. 
Why  did  the  people  let  Charles  rob  them  for  her  ?  Be- 
cause he  was  King. 

It    is    quite    impossible,    nowadays,    to   realise    what 
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the  word  "  king  "  used  to  mean,  and  how  many  sins 
it  covered.  True,  Charles's  father  lost  his  head,  but 
that  was  the  exception  that  proved  the  rule.  "  King  " 
was  a  title  regarded  as  only  a  shade  less  sacred  than 
"  God."  And  it  took  the  world  something  like  sixty- 
centuries  to  get  over  that  belief. 

Here  is  an  incident  that  shows  how  the  royalty  idea 
could  possess  an  otherwise  great  man.  George  IV.  paid 
a  State  visit  to  Scotland.  He  was  the  first  EngHsh 
monarch  to  enter  Scotland,  except  at  the  head  of  an 
invading  army,  and  the  Scots  turned  out  to  give  him  a 
rousing  welcome. 

A  reception  committee  boarded  the  royal  yacht  in 
Leith  Roads,  and  during  the  speechmaking  the  King 
drained  a  glass  of  champagne  to  Scotland's  prosperity. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  one  of  the  committee,  entreated 
His  Majesty  to  give  him  the  glass  from  which  he  had  just 
drunk,  that  it  might  be  preserved  for  ever  in  the  country's 
archives  as  a  relic.  King  George  good-naturedly  handed 
him  the  fragile  glass.  Sir  Walter  took  it  with  as  much 
reverence  as  if  it  had  been  the  Grail.  For  safety  he 
placed  it  in  his  coat-tail  pocket ;  then,  forgetting  that 
it  was  there,  he  sat  down.  The  rest  may  be  imagined. 
Which  is  a  deviation  from  our  story,  but  mildly  interesting, 
perhaps.     And  so  back  to  Betty  Castlemaine. 

A  son  was  born.  Betty  wanted  Charles  to  make  her 
baby  a  duke.  The  King  did  not  like  the  idea.  Betty 
caught  up  the  child  and  held  him  suspended  out  of  a 
window  over  a  courtyard. 

"  Give  the  brat  a  title,"  she  stormed,  "  or  I'll  let  him 
drop  !  " 

The  bluff  caught  the  King's  fancy.  He  replied  in 
kind  : 

"  Don't  drop  the  little  duke.  Wait,  at  least,  until 
I  can  sign  his  patent  of  nobility." 

But  no  royal  favourite  endured  for  ever  with  Charles. 
The  years  began  to  take  their  toll  of  Betty  and  she  was 
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growing  fat.  She  left  Court  after  a  quarrel  which  she 
started  and  which  Charles  refused  to  end.  She  had 
gambled  once  too  often  on  her  powers  of  fascination, 
forgetting — or  not  believing — that  they  were  on  the 
wane. 

So  the  discredited  favourite  went  into  retirement, 
living  most  of  the  time  in  France,  and,  despite  her  flesh 
and  her  advancing  years,  still  winning  hearts. 

Castlemaine,  her  former  husband,  died  in  1705,  and  a 
little  later  she  married  a  blackguard  named  "  Beau  " 
Feilding.  She  was  nearly  sixty-four,  and  her  wealth 
and  prestige  were  gone,  yet  she  still  had  power  to  capture 
the  heart  and  hand  of  the  good-looking  scoundrel  who 
became  her  second  husband,  and  who  was  twenty  years 
her  junior. 

And  a  horrible  life  he  led  her.  He  robbed  her  of 
what  little  money  she  still  had  ;  he  was  as  unfaithful 
to  her  as  she  had  been  to  Palmer  and  to  Charles;  and 
he  used  to  beat  her  unmercifully.  One  day  he  even 
drew  his  sword  on  her,  yelling:  "It  were  no  more  sin 
to  kill  an  old  Jezebel  like  you  than  to  kill  a  dog  !  " 

Poor,  terrified  Betty  appealed  to  her  children  for 
protection  against  the  beast.  One  of  her  sons  looked 
up  Feilding's  record  and  found  he  had  had  a  wife  living 
when  he  married  Betty.  The  bigamist  was  sent  to 
prison  and  Betty,  crushed  in  spirit,  retired  to  a  small 
house  at  Chiswick.  There  she  lived  in  poverty  and 
increasing  ill-health  for  a  year  or  two. 

She  died  on  the  9th  of  October,  1709,  unloved,  alone, 
forsaken  by  all  the  host  of  men  who  had  once  vowed 
eternal  allegiance  to  her. 

It  seemed  a  pity  not  to  conclude  this  chapter  with 
a  few  prim  moral  reflections.  But,  on  second  thoughts, 
the  career  of  Betty  Castlemaine  supplies  its  own  moral 
— especially  the  last  scenes  of  it. 


VI 

NELL    GWYN 

The  Jolly  Orange  Girl  (1650-1687) 

AFIVE-FOOT  girl  in  a  five-foot  hat  spun  out 
upon  the  stage  at  the  King's  Theatre  (one 
of  the  earliest  of  Old  Drury's  various  names)  in 
London,  one  day  in  the  seventeenth  century's  third 
quarter.  So  tiny  was  the  girl  and  so  big  was  the  hat 
that  it  seemed  as  if  an  animated  cart  wheel  had 
trundled  itself  into  view.  Her  feet  were  "  the  littlest 
in  England." 

Audiences,  then  as  now,  welcomed  a  theatrical  novelty 
and  were  always  just  a  trifle  frightened  thereby.  People 
sat  up  straight  at  sight  of  the  perambulant  headgear  and 
the  twinkling  legs  beneath.  Then,  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  stage — no,  not  at  the  footlights  or  the  "  apron," 
either  ;  this  is  a  seventeenth-century  story — at  the  very 
edge  of  the  stage,  the  flying  little  feet  halted.  The  head 
went  backwards.  And  the  audience  had  a  full  view  of 
the  most  mischievous,  laughter-lit  face  in  all  the  world. 

At  once  the  whole  house  broke  into  applause.  And 
from  pit  to  stalls  and  from  stalls  to  stage  rose  the  welcome 
shout : 

"  '  Orange  '  Nelly  !     Nell  Gwyn  !     What  price  Amer 
lean  oranges,  Nelly  ?  " 

It  was  Nell  Gwyn's  first  appearance  on  any  stage 
But  it  was  by  no  means  her  first  appearance  in  any 
theatre.  For  five  years  or  more  she  had  been  an  orange 
girl  in  one  playhouse  after  another.  And  she  was  already 
as  popular  with  seventeenth-century  playgoers  as  is  an 
Angora  kitten  or  a  furry  collie  pup  in  a  nursery.  Hence 
the  yells  of  greeting  that  marked  her  stage  debut. 

77 
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She  had  come  into  the  hmehght.  And  in  the  Hmehght 
and  in  the  fierce,  white  hght  that  beats  upon  a  throne 
she  was  to  remain  unto  the  day  of  her  death. 

She  was  perhaps  history's  only  real  comedienne  super- 
woman.  For  the  average  superwoman  has  always  been 
stronger  on  sighs  than  on  laughter — both  from  the  pro- 
ducing and  the  receiving  standpoint.  Laughter  and 
sentiment  seldom  go  hand  in  hand.  In  fact,  a  hearty 
laugh  has  many  a  time  sent  Cupid  scrambling,  horror- 
stricken,  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  tree,  his  choicest  shafts 
hopelessly  blunted  against  the  armour  of  mirth. 

Nell  Gwyn  laughed  and  romped  her  way  into  men's 
hearts.  If  they  did  not  enjoy  that  mode  of  entering,  she 
laughed  and  romped  her  way  out.  But  seldom  was  she 
allowed  to  escape.  She  laughed  her  way  into  the  hearts 
of  a  sulking  populace.  She  romped  into  the  regal  heart 
of  Charles  II.,  and  wrought  merry  havoc  there.  She 
laughed  her  way  into  the  grudging  favour  of  sour-faced 
James  II. 

I  like  Nell  for  all  this.  And  I  am  going  to  try  to 
make  you  like  her,  too. 

Her  fun  was  tireless  ;  her  wit,  though  vulgar  enough 
to  make  the  fortune  of  a  present-day  limerick  jingler 
or  musical-comedy  smith,  was  genuine,  and  it  sparkled. 
Please  try  to  be  interested,  won't  you  ?  And,  above  all, 
please  like  her. 

She  was  born — so  they  say — in  the  Coal  Yard,  Drury 
Lane,  London,  on  Ground  Hog  Day,  1650.  They  named 
her  *'  Eleanor  "  after  her  mother.  No  one  knows  her 
mother's  maiden  name,  or,  indeed,  whether  she  had  one, 
celebrity  not  being  retroactive.  Her  father  was  Thomas 
Gwyn,  who  ran  a  fruit  stand  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
and  who  ran  it  so  very  badly  that  he  went  to  jail  for 
debt  while  Nell  was  a  mere  baby.  And  presently  he  died 
there.  The  mother  vanished.  Nelly  was  left  to  shift  for 
herself. 

The   seven-    or   eight-year-old   child    did   not   throw 
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herself  upon  the  mercy  of  such  charity  as  may  have  existed 
in  those  iron  days.  She  had  no  kin.  Nobody  was  inter- 
ested in  the  fruit-stand  man's  orphaned  brat.  But  she 
was  keenly  interested  in  herself  and  set  out  to  get  a  job. 
She  got  it. 

A  woman,  who  may  be  most  modestly  described  as  a 
Merchant  of  Venus,  hired  Uttle  Gwyn  to  carry  drinks 
to  her  customers  from  the  nearest  public-house  bar. 
The  hours  were  long  ;  the  steps  were  many  ;  the  sur- 
roundings were  damnable.  And  in  the  course  of  her 
daily  and  nightly  drink-fetching  the  child  learned  more 
things  and  rottener  things  about  life  than  most  women 
could  glean  in  half  a  century  or  would  care  to  in  an 
eternity. 

When  she  was  ten,  Nell  was  graduated  from  this  to 
the  httle  more  reputable  job  of  orange  girl  at  the  King's 
Theatre. 

The  King's  Theatre  was  not  attended  by  the  king, 
except,  perhaps,  in  disguise  and  as  a  lark.  Royalty — 
in  fact,  the  best  people  in  every  walk  of  Hfe — had  long 
since  given  up  going  to  the  theatre  at  all,  and  were  just 
beginning  to  go  again.  Shakespeare  and  the  other 
Elizabethan  play  demigods  were  long  since  dead.  The 
stage  was  overrun  by  plays  that  often  were  not  only 
unactable  but  unprintable.  No  decent  woman  would 
consent  to  be  seen  in  the  audience.  So  ostensibly  decent 
women  went  to  the  theatre  masked. 

Gallants  lounged  on  the  stage  as  well  as  in  the  audit- 
orium, guying  the  actors,  driving  them  off  into  the 
wings  if  the  acting  were  not  satisfactory,  often  at  sword 
point,  forcing  the  management  to  stop  one  play  in  the 
middle  of  a  performance  and  put  on  another.  Gallants 
stood  or  walked  about  in  the  audience,  talking  loudly 
to  their  friends  on  the  stage,  and,  in  sportive  moments, 
pelting  the  actors  with  oranges. 

Tlie  "  pit  "  was  originally  an  open  space,  in  which 
the  rabble  stood  to  watch  the  play.     At  first  there  was 
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only  an  eartlien  floor  to  the  pit.  The  crowd  thus  stood 
on  the  bare  ground  and  were  thence  known  as  "  ground- 
lings." (Read  Shakespeare's  rap,  through  Hamlet's 
lips,  at  actors  who  played  to  the  groundlings.)  But  in 
Nell  Gwyn's  day  the  pit  had  seats  and  its  prices  were 
higher.     The  top  gallery  had  begun  to  come  into  its  own. 

The  daily  performance — when  there  chanced  to  be  a 
daily  performance — began  at  three  p.m.  Here  is  a 
prevailing  list  of  prices,  taken  from  an  old  programme 
or  bill  :  "  Box  Seats— Four  ShilHngs  ;  Pit— Two  Shillings 
and  Sixpence  ;  Middle  Gallery — Eighteenpence  ;  Upper 
Gallery — One  Shilling ;  Servants  in  Livery  Admitted 
Free  at  Beginning  of  Fifth  Act." 

There  was  a  vacant  space  between  the  stage  and  the 
front  row  of  the  pit — where  in  later  years  the  orchestra 
was  quartered — and  in  this  space  the  orange  girls  were 
marshalled  by  their  leader,  a  horrible  old  woman  known 
as  "  Orange  Moll."  During  intervals  this  cohort  of 
damsels  would  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  stage, 
bawling  : 

"  Oranges  !  Fresh  oranges,  new  brought  from  the 
Americas  !     Will  you  have  oranges  ?  " 

Nell's  gay  beauty  made  her  a  favourite,  and  she  sold 
more  fruit  than  any  two  of  her  competitors.  Also,  she 
picked  up  a  rich  little  income  on  the  side,  by  acting  as 
go-between  for  the  bucks  and  loafing  dandies  and  the 
masked  beauties  in  the  audience,  carrying  notes  and 
messages  and  arranging  meetings.  It  was  scarcely  the 
ideal  training  for  a  child  not  yet  in  her  teens,  though  it 
was  probably  a  shade  more  reputable  than  her  earlier 
career  as  drink-carrier. 

On  the  stage  itself  the  moral  atmosphere  was  still 
murkier.  But  few  years  had  passed  since  all  feminine 
roles  had  been  played  by  boys.  Only  recently  had  women 
been  acting.  And  a  sorry  lot  of  women  they  were  from 
a  puritanical  standpoint.  If  "a  virtuous  woman  is  a 
crown  to  her  husband,"  few  seventeenth-century  actresses' 
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spouses  stood  the  faintest  chance  of  wearing  so  much  as 
a  tiara. 

Mrs.  Betterton,  Mrs.  Corey,  Mrs.  "  Peg "  Hughes, 
and  Mrs.  Knipp  or  Knep — the  adored  of  Pepys — were 
the  foremost  actresses  of  the  day.  Yes,  they  were  all 
"  Mrs."  It  was  usually  a  courtesy  title,  or  usable  only 
in  the  abbreviation's  original  meaning. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  most  improving 
features  of  an  afternoon  at  the  play  was  the  banter  between 
the  orange  girls  and  their  customers.  At  some  of  this 
repartee  Rabelais  would  have  blushed  himself  into  an 
apoplexy.  And  the  star  of  all  the  give-and-take  wits 
was  Mistress  Nell  Gwyn. 

Her  powers  of  repartee  caught  the  fancy  of  a  rich 
merchant  named  Duncan,  a  respectable  man  who  visited 
the  theatre  at  first  from  curiosity  and  who  kept  on  visiting 
it  because  of  Nell.  He  fell  victim  to  her  superwoman 
charm — he  was  its  first  recorded  victim — when  she  was 
barely  fifteen. 

He  was  a  Scotsman  and  not  given  to  throwing  his 
money  around  to  any  vast  extent.  Perhaps  nothing  is 
surer  proof  of  Nell's  strength  of  allurement  than  the  fact 
that  she  hypnotised  the  worthy  Duncan  into  spending 
real  money.  He  did  not  spend  it  in  buying  anything 
for  her — she  never  was  mercenary.  But,  at  her  command, 
he  spent  a  goodly  sum  in  getting  her  a  chance  to  act. 
She  was  tired  of  selling  oranges.  The  stage  had  gone  to 
her  brain.  She  yearned  to  be  an  actress.  She  had  no 
morals  to  lose  and  she  had  a  reputation  to  gain. 

Hence  her  debut  in  the  huge  hat ;  and  hence,  too, 
the  instant  hit  she  scored.  From  the  start  there  was 
something  about  her  personality  that  caught  not  only 
the  approval,  but  the  amused  affection  of  London 
audiences.  She  promptly  became  the  theatre  world's 
spoiled  child.  Everything  she  did  was  all  right,  because 
she  did  it.     And  she  did  much. 

She  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  she  could  no  more 
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play  tragedy  or  any  sort  of  serious  drama  than  a  clown 
can  play  Othello.  So  she  did  not  try  to — she  stuck 
to  comedy.  And  she  was  the  very  cleverest,  most 
adorable  comedian  in  all  England. 

Almost  at  once  she  made  theatrical  circles  gasp  at 
an  amazing  novelty.  Men  had  often  played  feminine 
roles.  But  no  woman  until  then  had  dared  enact  a  man. 
Nell  insisted  on  playing  the  part  of  a  man  in  a  comedy, 
and  she  did  it  to  perfection.  She  was  the  first  actress 
on  the  English  stage  to  appear  in  male  attire,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  shoals  of  successors.  Her  advent  in  doublet 
and  hose  marked  a  mighty  stride  in  woman's  stage  rights. 

Tights  for  women  ! 

It  was  at  this  time  that  she  had  the  one  serious  love 
affair  of  her  whole  gay  love  life.  The  details  are  blurred 
and  defective  and  still  further  tangled  by  a  dozen  legends 
on  the  subject.  It  was  a  story  Nell  did  not  like  to  tell. 
And  no  one  else  knew  it  in  full.  Here  is  the  main  idea, 
as  well  as  I  can  decipher  it  : 

A  young  fellow  of  her  own  rank  in  life  met  her  and 
won  her  love.  They  were  to  have  been  married.  But 
the  man  was  poor  and  too  hopelessly  old-fogeyish  to 
consent  to  live  in  sweet  comfort  on  his  wife's  hard-earned 
cash.  (Some  men  have  such  absurdly  droll  scruples, 
despite  the  host  of  glittering  examples  of  the  joys  of 
husband-support  that  greet  them  on  every  side.)  So 
away  he  went  to  the  Americas  to  make  his  fortune.  And 
Nell  was  to  stay  true  to  him  until  he  should  come  back. 
I  believe  she  would  have  done  it,  too,  for  she  loved  him, 
but  her  fidelity  was  put  to  no  such  dreary  test.  His  ship 
went  down. 

After  his  death  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  much  to  her 
what  came  next.  There  was  nothing  left  to  the  girl  but 
her  old  life.  And  back  to  her  old  life  she  went,  out- 
wardly as  gay  as  ever. 

Charles  Hart,  a  fellow-actor  at  the  King's,  was  desper- 
ately in  love  with  her.     So  were  a  score  of  Court  gallants. 
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But  Nell  was,  as  I  have  said,  not  mercenary.  So  she 
listened  to  Hart's  pleadings  and  packed  off  the  rest  of 
the  sighing  swains. 

Before  very  long  she  grew  tired  of  Hart  and  uncere- 
moniously threw  him  over  for  Charles  Sackville,  the 
poet.  (Yes,  Charles  was  always  her  favourite  name.) 
And,  in  turn,  she  wearied  of  Sackville. 

Meanwhile,  she  was  doing  wonders  on  the  stage, 
and  London  was  at  her  feet.  Playgoing  was  coming  into 
vogue  once  more,  just  as  morals  and  public  decency  were 
evaporating ;  and  both  for  the  same  reason — Oliver 
Cromwell  and  the  race  of  rugged  psalm-chanters  were 
gone,  and  dissolute  Charles  II.  was  on  England's  throne. 

One  day  Nell  appeared  as  Florimel  in  Secret  Love.  And 
the  great  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  was  in  the  audience.  He 
wrote  that  night  in  his  immortal  Diary  : 

"  I  can  never  hope  to  see  the  like  done  by  man  or 
woman.  So  great  performance  of  a  comical  part  was 
never,  I  believe,  in  the  world  before.  .  .  .  When 
she  comes  in  like  a  young  gallant,  and  hath  the  motion 
and  carriage  of  a  spark,  the  most  ever  I  saw  any  man 
have,  it  makes  me,  I  confess,  admire  her." 

Pepys  had  brought  along  his  wife — whom  he  usually 
mentions  in  his  Diary  as  "  the  poor  wretch  " — and  he 
asked  Mrs.  Knipp  to  introduce  them  both  to  Mrs.  Gwyn. 
*'  Pretty,  witty  Nell,"  he  called  her.  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
Pepys  kissed  her.  Citing  the  latter  incident  in  his  Diary, 
he  declared  that  he  enjoyed  the  evening  immensely, 
"  especially  kissing  pretty  Nell."  Sir  Walter  Scott  soberly 
comments  :  "  It  was  a  good  thing  that  Mrs.  Pepys  was 
with  him." 

Nell,  by  the  way,  did  not  forget  Duncan,  to  whom 
she  owed  her  first  rise  from  obscurity.  When  she  was  in 
power  at  Court,  she  got  him  a  high  commission  in  the 
Guards. 

And  now  to  the  story  of  the  love  affair  by  which 
Nell  Gwyn  is  remembered — her  affair  with  King  Charles. 
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The  King,  according  to  most  accounts,  did  not  meet 
her  at  the  theatre.  It  was  long  before  the  day  when 
even  the  gayest  of  monarchs  would  condescend  to  visit 
the  theatre  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  face.  Charles  and 
Nell  are  said  to  have  met  at  Epsom. 

After  Sackville  had  been  thrown  over,  Nell  won  the 
adoration  of  Lord  Buckhurst.  He  was  thirty  ;  she  was 
seventeen.  He  was  mad  over  her.  The  infatuation 
lasted  for  two  years  or  so.  Then,  when  she  was  summer- 
ing with  him  at  Epsom,  the  King  saw  her  and  Buck- 
hurst's  day  was  over. 

Some  quarter  century  or  less  before  this  time,  Eng- 
land had  been  considerably  misruled  by  a  handsome  and 
virtuous,  but  otherwise  headstrong  man  who  foolishly 
believed  that  kings  had  the  "  divine  right  "  to  do  any- 
thing they  chose.  Failing  in  every  other  way  to  get  this 
idea  out  of  his  head,  his  erstwhile  loving  subjects  decided 
that  a  drastic  operation  was  needed,  and  sent  him  to  the 
scaffold. 

This  was  Charles  I.  He  wore  a  turned-up  moustache 
and  a  goatee,  and  was  partial  to  red  velvet  clothes.  His 
enemies,  Cromwell's  Puritans,  declared  that  he  was  a 
devil.  So,  henceforth  and  ever  since,  the  devil  has  been 
depicted  with  red  clothes  and  with  black  moustache  and 
goatee  ;  the  earlier  pictures  of  the  sort  being  authentic 
likenesses  of  Charles  I. 

Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  and  his  family  fled  into  exile 
on  the  Continent.  There  his  son,  Charles  II.,  remained 
until  after  Oliver  Cromwell  died.  Then  General  Monk, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army,  consented 
to  be  bribed  into  declaring  that  young  Charles  was  Eng- 
land's rightful  sovereign. 

Back  from  exile  and  poverty  to  a  throne,  and  to  a 
welcoming  nation  that  was  foolish  enough  to  be  sick  of 
prim  goodness,  came  the  new  king.  Two  famous  men — 
Oughtred,  the  mathematician,  was  one  of  them  ;  Urqu- 
hart,  the  translator  of  Rabelais,  was  the  other — died  of 
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joy  on  hearing  of  his  restoration.  And  he  straightway- 
set  out  to  have  enough  fun  to  atone  for  all  his  hardships 
and  to  make  his  people  sorry  they  had  tired  of  morals 
and  of  stiff  propriety. 

He  was  five  feet  ten,  thickset,  swarthy,  and  sad  of 
face.  He  had  a  great  foghorn  voice  and  swore  like  a 
canal  commodore.  For  all  that,  he  lived  up  to  his  name 
of  the  Merry  Monarch,  for  he  was  a  born  devotee  of 
laughter.  He  was  lazy,  corrupt,  fun-loving,  witty,  and 
he  cared  not  at  all  for  such  trifles  as  honour  and  national 
welfare.  In  fact,  he  secretly  accepted  a  yearly  pension 
to  act  in  the  interests  of  France.  His  devotion  to  France 
was  further  fanned  by  a  series  of  glowingly  beautiful 
French  sweethearts. 

Well,  then,  in  1669,  he  met  Nell  Gwyn.  She  was 
nineteen  ;  he  was  thirty-nine.  And  the  gay  cleverness 
of  the  girl,  even  more  than  her  beauty  and  magnetism, 
caught  his  laughter-ridden  fancy.  Up  to  this  time  his 
succession  of  favourites  had  been  of  royal,  or  at  least 
noble,  blood.  Nell  was  the  first  girl  of  the  people  to  win 
his  public  notice. 

Buckhurst  retired  with  what  grace  he  could,  leaving 
the  field  to  his  royal  rival.  Nell's  many  other  suitors 
also  made  themselves  exceedingly  hard  to  find.  For  it 
was  not  well— in  those  days  when  "  treason  "  covered 
so  wide  a  variety  of  definitions — to  love  where  the  Ring 
loved. 

And  Nell  ?  Brought  up  as  she  had  been,  there  could 
be  but  one  answer  to  that  question.  Perhaps  no  woman 
— outside  such  plays  as  Richelieu  and  Don  Ccesar 
and  the  like — ever  refused  a  king.  It  is  certain  that  the 
orange  girl  did  not.  No,  she  was  not  mercenary.  But 
— he  was  the  King. 

It  was  no  union  of  superman  and  superwoman.  Nell 
was  a  superwoman,  past  all  doubt,  but  Charles  was  no 
superman.  If  he  is  remembered  as  a  great  lover,  let  it 
also  be  remembered  that  he  bought  with  money  and  jewels 
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and  titles  every  woman  he  won.     And  the  nation  paid 
the  bill. 

Charles  set  about  winning  Nell  Gwyn.  From  long 
experience  it  seemed  to  him  that  women  are  best  won 
by  gifts.  He  asked  Nell  what  she  wanted  most  in  all 
the  world. 

"  To  grow  fat  and  to  keep  young-looking  until  I  am 
forty,"  she  made  prompt  answer,  "  and  then  to  fade  out 
of  life  with  the  first  wrinkle  and  with  the  reputation  of 
being  five-and-twenty." 

The  pat  reply  pleased  him,  for  he  had  braced  hmisclf 
to  hear  some  such  request  as  a  bid  for  a  pint-pot  full  of 
diamonds,  or  else  for  the  title  of  countess.  Nell's  answer 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  royal  heart.  The  former 
orange-seller  was  offered  the  position  of  royal  favourite. 
She  accepted,  but  with  so  little  humility  or  cringing 
gratitude  that  the  King  reminded  her  of  the  honour  he 
was  doing  in  giving  her  such  a  post  in  the  Court  of 
Charles  II. 

"  To  me,"  she  retorted,  "  you  are  not  Charles  II., 
but  Charles  III.  Charles  Hart  was  my  Charles  I.,  and 
Charles  Sackville  was  my  Charles  II.  You  must  be 
content  with  third  place  among  my  Charleses." 

Several  courtiers  who  overheard  were  horror-stricken. 
But  the  King  howled  with  laughter  at  the  impudent 
speech.  Charles  was  gloriously  democratic.  He  would 
take  a  clever  retort  from  anyone.  Also,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  funny  men  who  could  not  only  stand  a  joke  on 
himself,  but  could  turn  it  back  again.  As,  for  example, 
when  the  Earl  of  Rochester  scrawled  this  doggerel  on 
the  monarch's  bedroom  door : 

Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on  ; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

And  never  did  a  wise  one. 

Charles  read  and  reread  the  verse.     Then  he  remarked  : 
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"  That's  easily  accounted  for.  My  speech  is  my 
own,  but  my  actions  are  my  Ministry's." 

As  Rochester  was  one  of  his  advisers,  the  subject  was 
dropped. 

Charles,  by  the  way,  once  condemned  the  practice 
of  preachers  who  read  their  sermons  instead  of  delivering 
them  upon  inspiration  or  from  memory. 

"  The  explanation,  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Bishop 
to  whom  he  had  administered  a  rebuke  for  this  fault, 
"  is  this,  in  my  case  :  I  keep  my  eyes  on  my  written  sermon 
because  it  would  otherwise  disconcert  me  to  deliver  it 
in  the  presence  of  royalty.  But  now  I  should  like  to 
ask  Your  Majesty  a  question  :  How  is  it  that,  without 
the  same  excuse,  you  read  your  wishes  to  Parliament, 
instead  of  delivering  them  offhand  ?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  the  King,  "  I've  asked  them  for  money 
so  often,  and  in  such  large  sums,  that  I'm  ashamed  to 
look  them  in  the  face." 

To  the  best  of  my  memory  the  only  worthy  or  semi- 
worthy  action  of  Charles  II.  was  to  bring  to  perfection 
the  breed  of  dogs  that  is  still  called,  in  memory  of  him, 
the  King  Charles  spaniel.  He  was  devoted  to  these  dogs. 
Once  a  sentinel  who  had  been  called  into  the  royal  presence 
for  some  reason  was  bitten  in  the  ankle  by  the  spaniel 
that  chanced  to  be  lying  between  the  Merry  Monarch's 
feet.  The  dog's  sharp  teeth  hurt  viciously,  but  the  soldier 
restrained  his  yearning  to  kick  the  yapping  little  brute. 
Charles  gave  the  fellow  a  gold  coin  to  mend  the  bite. 

"  God  bless  Your  Majesty,"  began  the  grateful  soldier ; 
adding  fervently,  as  the  spaniel  nipped  him  a  second 
time,  "  and  God  d n  your  Majesty's  cur  !  " 

Nell  rather  liked  Charles.  She  used  to  call  him 
"  old  Rowley."     I  don't  know  why. 

If  she  had  hoped  to  reign  exclusively  in  his  battered 
heart  she  was  doomed  to  sore  disappointment.  While 
his  affair  with  her  was  still  young  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
came  to  the  English  Court  on  a  diplomatic  mission  for 
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Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France.  In  her  train  the  Duchess 
brought  the  exquisite  and  vile  Mademoiselle  Louise  Ren^e 
de  Penancourt  de  Querouaille. 

Mademoiselle  de  Querouaille  was  there  for  a  purpose. 
She  was  one  of  the  succession  of  clever  women  agents 
whom  the  French  king  was  for  ever  sending  across  the 
Channel  as  spies  and  as  stealthy  workers  in  the  interests 
of  France,  These  women  would  seek  to  captivate  the 
easily  enamoured  Charles  ;  to  glean  State  secrets  from 
him  ;  to  use  their  influence  over  him  to  gain  concessions 
for  their  own  country. 

Mademoiselle  de  Querouaille — or  "  Mrs.  Kerwell," 
as  the  English  called  her — was  the  fairest  of  these  agents, 
and  by  far  the  most  successful.  She  remained  in  England 
when  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  went  back  to  Paris.  And 
Charles  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  "  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth." 

Now,  he  had  not  conferred  any  title  at  all  on  Nell. 
The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  moreover,  was  of  noble, 
if  impoverished,  family  ;  whereas  it  was  not  even  certain 
that  Nell's  labourer  parents  had  been  married.  Where- 
fore, the  Duchess  looked  down  on  Nell  as  a  mere  peasant. 

To  a  girl  of  Nell's  hot  spirit  this  was  wormwood,  and 
she  declared  war  without  quarter  upon  her  new  rival. 
She  opened  the  ball  by  saying  to  Charles,  who  repeated 
the  coarse  jest  to  a  dozen  people  before  the  day  was  out  : 

"  Your  Mrs.  Kerwell  sickens  me  with  her  prate  of 
high  French  ancestry.  If  she  comes  of  such  noble  rank, 
she  should  feci  shame  to  be  a  king's  favourite.  As  for 
me,  it  is  all  right  ;  for  everybody  knows  what  I  am 
and  what  my  mother  was  before  me." 

A  few  evenings  afterwards  Nell  was  bidden  to  a  late 
supper  in  Charles's  private  apartments  at  the  Palace. 
As  they  were  about  to  seat  themselves  at  table  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  entered.  The  King  invited  her 
to  sup  with  them. 

Nell  protested   sharply   that   there  was   not   enough 
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food  for  three,  as  there  were  but  two  capons  on  the  table. 
The  Duchess,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  wit,  declared  : 

"  There  is  plenty  for  three — a  capon  for  each  of  us. 
See  !  Here  is  one  capon,  and  the  other  makes  two- 
Two  and  one  make  three." 

"  Quite  so,"  agreed  Nell,  putting  one  capon  on  the 
King's  plate  and  the  other  on  her  own.  "  There's  one 
for  Your  Majesty,  and  here's  one  for  me.  Her  Grace  can 
gorge  herself  on  the  third  one — if  she  can  find  it." 

The  news  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  French 
royal  family  reached  England  on  the  same  day  that 
word  was  received  that  the  Cham  of  Tartary  was  dead. 
Hearing  that  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  put  on 
heavy  mourning  at  news  of  the  French  prince's  death, 
Nell  draped  her  own  small  body  in  billows  of  jet-black 
crape,  and  went  sobbing  into  the  room  where  the  King 
was  holding  a  levee.  At  sight  of  her  mountain  of  crape 
and  of  her  loud-sniffing  grief,  Charles  hastened  to  her 
side. 

"  For  whom  are  you  in  mourning  ?  "  he  asked  in 
amazement. 

"  For  the  Cham  of  Tartary,"  she  sobbed. 

"  What  in  God's  name  is  the  Cham  of  Tartary  to 
you  ?  "    roared  the  wondering  King. 

"  Just  as  much,"  loudly  announced  Nell,  "  as  the 
dead  French  prince  is  to  her  Grace  of  Portsmouth." 

The  Duchess's  mission  to  England  was  a  shining 
success.  Thanks  to  her,  Charles  sold  back  to  France 
the  town  of  Dunkirk,  which  Cromwell's  armies  had  cap- 
tured and  which  England  looked  on  as  a  compensation 
for  the  grievous  loss  of  Calais.  The  sale  aroused  the 
country  to  fury.  Justly  the  people  accused  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth  of  bringing  it  about.  They  hated  her 
even  as  much  as  they  loved  Nell  Gwyn. 

For  they  did  love  Nell.  She  was  one  of  themselves. 
She  was  jolly,  charitable,  unpretentious  ;  and  she  did 
not  bleed  the  Treasury  for  rich  gifts  as  did  all  the  King's 
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other  favourites.  Nor  did  she  pretend  to  be  anything 
but  what  she  was. 

While  the  populace  was  still  raging  over  Dunkirk's 
loss,  one  of  the  royal  carriages  bowled  along  Cheapside. 
A  woman  could  be  dimly  seen  through  the  curtains. 
Someone  yelled  that  it  was  the  French  favourite.  A 
mob  at  once  surrounded  the  carriage,  bawling  : 

"  Down  with  the  Frenchwoman  !  " 

The  curtains  parted  and  Nell's  saucy  face  peeped 
out. 

"  Good  people,"  she  called,  "  do  pray  stop  your  silly 
din.     I'm  the  English  wanton." 

Crowds  always  gathered  before  the  door  of  Nell's 
house  when  she  went  out  or  came  in.  One  day  her  foot- 
man, who  was  escorting  her  up  the  steps  from  her  coach* 
turned  back  and  proceeded  to  thrash  one  of  the  by- 
standers. 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  demanded  Nell,  as  the 
footman  returned  to  her  side,  panting  and  nvirsing  a  cut 
knuckle. 

"  He — he  said,"  puffed  the  angry  footman,  "  he  said 
you   were  a — a " 

"  Well,  you  fool,"  cut  in  Nell,  "  do  you  mean  to  say 
you  haven't  worked  for  me  long  enough  to  find  that  out 
for  yourself  ?  " 

Out  of  the  obscurity  whither  she  had  so  long  ago 
vanished  emerged  Nell's  mother  (who  had  been  supposed 
to  be  dead),  to  batten  on  her  daughter's  shame.  Instead 
of  using  her  influence  with  the  King  to  imprison  the  old 
beldame  who  had  left  her  baby  daughter  to  grow  up  in 
sin,  Nell  welcomed  the  newly-restored  parent  with  open 
arms,  gave  her  a  home,  and  abundance  of  money. 

"  The  mother,"  says  one  biographer,  "  was  fat,  and 
cursed  with  a  fondness  for  brandy." 

In  1679  the  dear  old  lady  died,  having  gotten  deliri- 
ously drunk,  and,  in  that  happy  condition,  having  mistaken 
the   cattle  pond   near  Chelsea   for  solid  ground.     They 
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fished  her  out,  quite  drowned  ;  and  Nell  was  almost 
heartbroken  at  losing  her. 

Meanwhile  England  had  fared  badly  under  the  Merry 
Monarch.  Not  only  did  Charles  earn  his  enormous  pension 
from  Louis  XIV.  by  doing  everything  France  wanted, 
but  he  impoverished  the  kingdom  by  his  wild  extrava- 
gances. And  he  let  the  Navy  sink  so  low  that  a  Dutch 
fleet  was  able  to  sail  up  the  Thames  and  destroy  Chatham 
and  menace  London.  Also,  London  had  been  scourged 
by  a  terrible  fire  and  a  far  more  deadly  plague. 

Truly,  the  English  people  were  paying  a  goodly  price 
for  restoring  merry  King  Charles  to  his  hapless  father's 
throne  !  Yet  no  one  killed  him.  Prompted  by  Nell, 
Charles  hit  on  the  reason  for  his  own  immunity.  He  had 
no  legitimate  children.  In  the  event  of  his  death  his 
successor  would  be — and  afterwards  was — his  younger 
brother,  James,  Duke  of  York.  James,  by  the  way, 
was  the  man  to  whom  Charles  had  given  the  American 
colony  of  New  Amsterdam — which  he  did  not  then 
possess  and  to  which  he  had  no  earthly  right — and  in 
whose  honour  (as  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned)  he  had 
named  the  colony  ''  New  York." 

James  was  a  saturnine,  dishonest,  weak,  sulky  fellow, 
boundlessly  unpopular. 

"  Jamie,"  cheerfully  announced  the  King,  "  they'll 
never  kill  me  to  put  you  on  the  throne." 

If  Nell  did  not  have  a  monopoly  of  Charles's  heart, 
she  at  least  held  a  place  in  one  corner  of  it  that  was  denied 
to  any  of  her  more  splendid  rivals.  For  herself  she  asked 
almost  nothing  of  the  King.  For  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  she  was  for  ever  begging  favours   from   him. 

It  was  at  her  entreaty  that  he  built  and  endowed 
the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea  for  old  and  disabled 
soldiers.  It  was  at  her  prompting  that  he  made  other 
laughingly-grudged  donations  to  the  people,  and 
smoothed  the  way  for  many  an  unfortunate.  Where 
other  women  demanded  titles  and  jewels  as  the  price 
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of  their  shame,   Nell  wheedled    her    kingly    lover   into 
doing  deeds  of  charity. 

Little  as  she  asked  or  wished  for  herself,  yet  the  King 
at  last  promised  to  confer  on  her  the  title  of  "  Duchess  of 
Greenwich."  Had  he  kept  his  word  she  would  have 
been  history's  first  Thespian  to  be  ennobled.  But  on  the 
brink  of  giving  Nell  the  title,  Charles  died. 

This  was  in  1685. 

Merry  Monarch  to  the  bitter  end,  he  jokingly  apologised 
to  those  about  his  deathbed  "  for  being  such  an  uncon- 
scionable time  in  dying." 

Then,  as  the  breath  was  actually  leaving  his  body, 
he  gasped  : 

"  DonH  let  jyoor  Nelly  starve  !  " 

They  were  his  last  words.  His  ultimate  thought  was 
not  of  Louise  de  Querouaille,  nor  of  Betty  Castlemaine, 
nor  of  any  of  the  score  of  other  scarlet  favourites,  but  of 
the  gay  little  ex-orange  girl  he  loved. 

Nell  very  nearly  did  starve  after  her  royal  protector 
was  gone.  She  had  little  money  ;  she  had  saved  less. 
She  was  outlawed  for  her  debts,  amounting  to  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds,  two  shillings,  and 
threepence.  King  James  II.  paid  these  and  also  presented 
her  twice  during  the  same  year  with  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds. 

Later  he  gave  her  Bestwood  Park  for  life  and  settled 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  on  her.  Thus  she  was 
able  to  spend  her  remaining  days  in  comfort.  She  out- 
lived Charles  by  barely  two  years. 

In  1687,  stricken  with  apoplexy — she  was  only  thirty- 
seven  years  old — she  sent  for  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
minister.  The  first  told  her  what  she  already  knew — 
that  she  could  not  live.  She  had  the  second  draw  up  her 
will,  in  which,  among  other  bequests,  she  left  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  to  be  devoted  annually  to  freeing  poor 
debtors  from  the  prison  in  which  her  father  had  died  one 
Christmas  Day,     The  third — the  minister — she  begged  to 
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preach  a  burial  sermon  over  her,  which  he  promised  to  do. 
And  he  kept  his  word. 

If  you  don't  feel  an  unbidden  little  throb  of  fondness 
for  Nell  Gwyn,  after  wading  through  my  story,  then  the 
fault  is  mine,  not  hers,  and  I  have  told  her  tale  badly. 
For  there  were  a  thousand  lovable  things  about  her,  and 
there  was  not  one  recorded  fault  that  was  not  wholly 
due  to  her  upbringing. 

The  Bible  itself  grants  far  higher  and  far  sweeter 
praise  to  the  Magdalene  than  to  the  worthy  Martha  of 
Bethany,  or  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the  women  whose  virtues 
were  unassailable  because  unassailed.  I  like  to  believe 
that  the  Judge  Who  said  to  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,"  voiced  the 
same  divine  verdict  when  Nell  Gwyn's  gay  little  soul 
appeared  shyly  in  its  appointed  place  before  His  bar. 


VII 

ADRIENNE    LECOUVREUR 
The  Actress  Heart  Queen  (1692-1730) 

SHE   was    an    ex-laundress   and    the    daughter   of    a 
hatter. 

Pier  chosen  lover  was  an  ideal  hero  of  an 
adventure  novel,  and  the  son  of  a  king.  She  was  all 
spirit.  He  was  all  body.  And  their  love-story  is, 
perhaps,  the  strangest  of  its  sort  in  the  sad  annals  of 
hearts. 

(Their  great-great-granddaughter,  by  the  way,  was 
George  Sand — a  four-generation  throwback  of  the  name- 
less superwoman  trait.) 

She  was  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  and,  like  the  bulk  of 
history's  superwomen,  she  sprang  from  the  masses.  Her 
childhood  was  spent  in  beating  against  the  bars  behind 
which  her  eagle  spirit  was  locked.  At  fourteen  she  joined 
a  touring  company  ;  and  within  a  few  years  she  was 
acclaimed  as  the  greatest  actress  the  world  had  thus 
far  known. 

As  a  comedienne  she  was  a  failure.  It  was  in  tragedy 
that  she  soared  to  untouched  heights.  And  her  life, 
from  cradle  to  unmarked  grave,  was  one  long,  sustained 
tragedy  of  love.  Or,  rather  of  loves.  For  she  had  divers 
harsh  experiences  before  the  last  great  love  flashed  upon 
her. 

It  was  at  Lille,  while  she  was  still  in  her  apprentice- 
ship as  an  actress,  that  Adrienne  met  a  young  baron  ; 
a  captain  in  the  local  garrison.  He  loved  her  and  he 
was  her  first  love.  It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  for  a  French  noble  to  propose  mar- 
riage to  a  former  laundress  who  was  playing  utility  parts 
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in  a  third-rate  travelling  show.  Probably  there  was  no 
precedent  for  it.  And  such  a  proposal  would  have  been 
a  waste  of  windy  words  at  best.  For  neither  the  King 
nor  the  man's  parents  would  have  allowed  it  to  lead  to 
marriage. 

Yet — or  perhaps  because  of  it — the  baron  asked 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur  to  be  his  wife.  She  was  in  the 
seventh  paradise  of  first  love.  It  was  all  turning  out 
the  way  it  did  in  plays.  And  plays  were,  thus  far, 
Adrienne's  chief  guide-book  of  life.  So  the  prettily- 
staged  engagement  began — with  roseate  light  effects. 

Before  Adrienne  had  time  for  disillusionment,  the 
baron  died.  In  the  first  grief — she  was  at  an  age  when 
every  tragedy  is  absolutely  permanent  and  irrevocable 
— the  luckless  girl  tried  to  kill  herself.  Her  kindly 
fellow-actors  took  turns  in  watching  her  and  in  abstract- 
ing unobtrusively  any  lethal  weapons  that  might  chance 
to  be  within  her  reach.  And  at  last  Youth  came  to  the 
rescue  ;  permanent  heartbreak  being  too  mighty  a  feat 
for  sixteen. 

Adrienne  fell  to  referring  to  the  baron's  death  as  her 
life  tragedy,  not  yet  realising  that  the  affair  was  but  an 
insignificant  curtain-raiser. 

By  and  by  another  nobleman  crossed  her  horizon. 
He  was  Philippe  le  Ray.  And  for  the  moment  he 
fascinated  Adrienne.  Once  more  there  was  a  hope 
— or  she  thought  there  was — of  a  marriage  into  the 
aristocracy.  Then,  just  as  everything  seemed  to  be 
going  along  smoothly,  she  threw  away  her  possible 
chances  with  both  hands. 

Into  the  touring  company  came  a  new  recruit,  Clavel 
by  name.  You  will  not  find  him  in  the  shining  records 
of  the  French  stage,  nor  under  the  "  C's  "  in  any  ency- 
clopaedia. His  name  has  become  noted  in  history's 
museum  solely  from  the  fact  that  he  jilted  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. 

Philippe  le  Ray  was  promptly  shelved  for  the  new 
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love.  And  with  him  Adrienne  sacrificed  all  her  supposed 
chances  of  wealth,  rank,  and  ease,  for  the  sake  of  a  penni- 
less actor  and  for  love. 

She  became  engaged  to  Clavel.  They  planned  to 
marry  as  soon  as  their  joint  earnings  would  permit,  and 
to  tour  France  as  co-stars.  Or,  if  the  public  preferred, 
with  Clavel  as  star  and  Adrienne  as  an  adoringly  humble 
member  of  the  cast. 

Early  in  the  affair  Clavel  found  a  better-paying 
position  in  another  company.  Adrienne  urged  him  to 
accept  it,  for  the  temporary  parting  promised  to  bring 
nearer  the  day  of  their  marriage.  And  Clavel,  to  please 
her,  took  the  offer. 

So,  again,  Adrienne  found  herself  alone.  But  it  was 
a  loneliness  that  vibrated  with  hope.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  she  chose  for  herself  a  motto,  which  there- 
after emblazoned  her  letters  and  lingerie. 

It  was,  "  Que  faire  au  monde  sans  aimer  .?  "  ("  What 
is  living  without  loving  ?  ")  She  was  soon  to  learn  the 
grim  answer  to  the  challenge-query  she  so  gaily  hurled 
at  Fate. 

Clavel' s  letters  grew  fewer  and  fewer.  They  waned 
in  warmth.  Odd  rumours,  with  which  the  theatre  world 
has  ever  been  rife,  began  to  reach  Adrienne.  And  at  last 
she  wrote  her  absent  lover  a  missive  that  has  been  num- 
bered by  cognoscenti  among  the  great  love-letters  of  the 
ages.     Here  it  is,  in  part — a  halting  translation  : 

"  I  scarce  know  what  to  believe  from  your  neglect. 
But  be  certain  always  that  I  love  you  for  yourself  a 
hundred  times  more  dearly  than  on  my  own  account. 
Oh,  love  me,  dear,  as  I  shall  for  ever  love  you  I  That  is 
all  I  ask  from  life. 

"  But  don't  promise  to,  unless  you  can  keep  your 
word.  Your  welfare  is  far  more  precious  to  me  than  my 
own.  So  always  follow  the  course  that  seems  most  pleasant 
to  you.     If  ever  I  lose  you  and  you  are  still  happy,  I 
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shall  have  the  joy  of  knowing  I  have  not  been  a  bar  to 
your  happiness." 

The  worthy  Clavel  took  Adrienne  at  her  word.  He 
proceeded  to  "  follow  the  course  that  seemed  most 
pleasant  to  him  " — by  breaking  the  engagement  and 
marrying  a  lesser  woman  who  had  a  dot  of  several 
thousand  francs.  He  explained  his  action  by  saying 
that  he  must  look  out  for  his  own  future,  and  that 
Adrienne  had  no  prospects  of  success  on  the  stage. 

And  thus  the  thrifty  actor  passes  out  of  history. 
Thus,  too,  he  lost  a  future  chance  to  handle  the  funds 
of  Europe's  richest  actress  and  of  starring  as  her 
husband.     Peace  to  his  puny  soul ! 

Adrienne  Lecouvreur  no  longer  clamoured  to  die. 
She  was  older  now — nearly  twenty.  And  the  latest 
blow  hardened  instead  of  crushing  her.  By  this  time 
the  girhsh  chrysalis  had  been  shed  and  a  gloriously 
beautiful  woman  had  emerged.  Already  she  was  hailed 
as  the  "  Actress  Heart  Queen."  Men  were  straining  the 
vocabulary  of  imbecility  to  coin  phrases  for  her. 

And  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  her  career,  Adrienne 
resolved  to  capitalise  her  charms.  It  was  the  one  adven- 
turess moment  in  all  her  story.  And  the  Fate  that 
seemed  to  guide  her  course  picked  her  up  and  set  her 
back,  very  hard  and  very  promptly,  in  the  destined  path 
of  tragedy  from  which  she  had  tried  to  stray. 

Stinging  and  heart-dead  from  Clavel's  desertion,  she 
listened  to  the  vows  of  the  Comte  de  Klinglin.  He  was 
rich  ;  he  was  a  soldier  of  note  ;  and  Adrienne  was  no 
longer  the  world-innocent  child  of  her  first  engagement 
days.  She  played  her  cards  with  the  skill  of  a  perfect 
actress.  From  mere  flirtation  the  Count  advanced  to 
the  point  of  worshipping  her. 

De  Klinglin  besought  her  to  marry  him.  And  with 
seeming  reluctance  she  yielded.  She  even  pointed  out 
a  way  by  which  they  might  evade  royal  and  family  law 
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by  emigrating  for  a  time  to  some  other  country,  and 
then,  by  judicious  bribery,  arranging  a  return  and 
reinstatement.  De  KHnghn  entered  eagerly  into  the 
plan. 

Then,  on  the  very  eve  of  their  proposed  wedding,  the 
Count  deserted  her  and  married  an  heiress.  Decidedly 
Fate  was  guiding  Adrienne  against  every  effort  or  desire 
of  her  own. 

This  latest  blow  to  pride  and  to  newly-born  ambition 
was  the  turning-point  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur's  road. 
It  changed  her  from  a  professional  beauty  into  an  inspired 
actress. 

She  threw  herself  into  her  work  with  a  tragic  intensity 
bred  of  her  own  sorrows.  She  turned  her  back  on  social 
distractions,  and  on  everything  that  came  between  her 
and  success.  Her  acting  as  well  as  her  beauty  became 
the  talk  of  the  provinces.  Word  of  her  prowess  drifted 
to  Paris,  the  Mecca  of  eighteenth-century  actor-folk. 
A  Paris  manager  came  to  see  her  act  and  straightway 
engaged  her. 

In  1717,  when  she  was  twenty-five,  she  burst  un- 
heralded upon  the  French  metropolis.  In  a  night  Paris 
was  at  her  feet.  Almost  at  once  she  was  made  a  leading 
woman  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise ;  where,  for  thirteen 
years,  she  reigned,  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  French 
stage. 

Never  before  had  such  acting  been  witnessed  or  even 
imagined.  It  was  a  revelation.  Up  to  this  time  French 
actors  had  mouthed  their  words  noisily  and  grandilo- 
quently, reciting  the  Alexandrine  or  other  metrical  lines 
— wherein  practically  all  the  classic  plays  of  the  period, 
except  some  of  Moliere's,  were  written — in  a  singsong 
chant  that  played  sad  havoc  with  the  sense. 

Incidentally,  the  costuming — as  you  may  see  from 
contemporary  cuts — was  a  nightmare.  And  when  a 
character  on  the  stage  was  not  declaiming  or  dramatically 
listening,   he    usually   stood   stockstill    in    a    statuesque 
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attitude,  staring  into  blank  space,  with  the  look  of  an 
automaton. 

All  this  seems  ridiculous  to  us  ;  but  it  had  come 
straight  down  as  an  almost  inviolable  "  classic  tradition  " 
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from  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  which  had  been  more  a 
series  of  declamations  than  a  vital  play. 

Yes,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  was  a  revelation  to  Paris. 
On  the  stage  her  voice  was  as  soft  and  musical  as  it  was 
penetrating.  Instead  of  intoning  a  pompous  monologue, 
she  spoke  her  lines  as  people  in  real  life  spoke.  Her 
emotions  were  keenly  human.  Every  syllable  and  every 
shade  of  voice  meant  something. 

Without  sacrificing  the  poetry  of  the  rhymed  couplets, 
she  put  the  breath  of  life  and  of  conversational  meaning 
into  them.  She  dressed  the  characters  she  played  in  the 
way  such  persons  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed 
to  dress.  She  made  them  a  joy  to  the  eye  instead  of  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence.  And  when  she  was  not  speaking, 
she  was  for  ever  acting  ;  introducing  a  million  bits  of 
by-play  to  replace  the  old  statuesque  poses. 

She  had  lived.  And  she  put  the  breath  of  that  hfe 
into  her  work.  This  seems  simple  enough  to  us  in  these 
days  of  stage  realism.  But  it  was  a  wonder-breeding 
novelty  to  France.  Adrienne  revolutionised  acting,  dic- 
tion, and  costume.  Paris  acclaimed  her  as  a  genius  ; 
which  abused  term  was  for  once  well  applied. 

Men  of  rank  clamoured  for  introductions  to  her. 
They  plotted,  and  sighed,  and  bribed,  and  killed  one 
another  for  her  favour.  But  for  them  all  she  had  one 
stereotyped  answer,  an  answer  which  waxed  historic 
through  many  firm  repetitions  : 

"  Love  is  a  folly  which  I  detest  !  " 

And  this,  in  conjunction  with  her  motto,  "  What  is 
living  without  loving  ?  "  throws  a  sidelight  on  Adrienne 's 
ideas  of  life  at  the  moment. 

Not  only  did  she  revolutionise  the  stage,  but  she  was 
the  first  actress  to  be  taken  up  by  Society.     Not  only 
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the  foremost  men  in  France,  but  their  wives  as  well, 
threw  open  to  her  the  magic  doors  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Germain. 

Old  Philippe  the  Regent  was  misgoverning  France 
just  then  ;  and  to  say  that  his  Court  was  morally  rotten 
would  be  gross  flattery.  The  unapproachable  Lecouvreur 
was  thus  a  freak,  as  well  as  a  delight.  To  borrow  once 
more  a  familiar  figure,  this  loveless  genius,  like  a  "breath 
of  mountain  air  in  a  slum,"  swept  through  the  palaces  of 
Paris  and  Versailles.  A  hundred  nobles  longed  for  her 
favour.  Not  one  could  boast  that  he  had  so  much  as 
kissed  her  lips.  Here  is  her  picture,  sketched  from  the 
Mercure  of  1719  : 

"  Without  being  tall,  she  is  exquisitely  formed  and 
has  an  air  of  distinction.  No  one  on  earth  has  greater 
charm.  Her  eyes  speak  as  eloquently  as  her  lips,  and 
often  they  supply  the  place  of  words.  In  brief,  I  can 
compare  her  only  to  a  flawless  miniature.  Her  head  is 
well  poised  on  shapely  shoulders.  Her  eyes  are  full  of 
fire  ;  her  mouth  is  pretty  ;  her  nose  is  slightly  aquiline. 
Her  face  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  express  joy,  tender- 
ness, pity,  fear,  sorrow." 

And  Adrienne  ?  Her  opinion  of  all  this  adulation 
is  summed  up  in  one  sentence  from  a  letter  she  wrote  : 
"  I  spend  three-fourths  of  my  time  in  doing  what  bores 


me." 


Among  her  maddest  admirers  was  a  wizened,  monkey- 
faced  youth  who  even  then  was  writing  anarchistic 
doctrines  that  one  day  were  to  help  shake  France's 
worm-eaten  monarchy  to  its  fall. 

He  was  Frangois  Marie  Arouet,  but  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself  he  preferred  to  be  known  simply  as 
"  Voltaire  " — a  name  to  which  he  had  no  right  what- 
ever, but  by  which  alone  history  remembers  him.  Vol- 
taire  was   Adrienne    Lecouvreur' s    adoring   slave.     She 
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treated  him  only  as  a  dear  friend  ;  but  she  loved  to 
hear  his  vitriolic  anathemas  on  government,  the 
aristocracy,  and  theology.  He  was  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  these  harangues  at  her  rooms  one  evening  when 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan — bearer  of  the  proudest  name 
in  all  Europe — sauntered  in.  He  eyed  the  monkey- 
like Voltaire  in  amused  disfavour  ;  then  drawled,  to 
no  one  in  particular  : 

"  Who  is  this  young  man  who  talks  so  loud  ?  " 

"  A  young  man,  sir,"  retorted  Voltaire,  "  who  is  not 
forced  to  stagger  along  under  a  name  far  too  great  for 
him ;  but  who  manages  to  secure  respect  for  the  name 
he  has." 

De  Rohan's  tasselled  cane  swung  aloft.  Adrienne 
tactfully  prevented  its  fall  by  collapsing  in  a  stage  faint. 
But  the  incident  did  not  close  there.  Next  day  Voltaire 
was  set  upon  by  ruffians  in  Rohan's  pay,  and  half  beaten 
to  death. 

The  victim  did  not  complain.  There  was  no  justice 
for  a  commoner  in  France  at  that  time  against  a  member 
of  the  haute  noblesse.  So  Voltaire  contented  himself  by 
going  to  a  fencing  master  and  practising  for  a  year  or 
more  in  the  use  of  the  small  sword. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  he  challenged  Rohan  to 
mortal  combat.  Rohan  professed  to  regard  the  challenge 
as  a  piece  of  insolence  and,  through  royal  favour,  had 
Voltaire  sent,  by  lettre  de  cachet^  to  the  Bastille.  There 
was  no  chance  for  redress.  And,  on  his  release,  Voltaire 
prudently  let  the  feud  drop. 

At  the  perihelion  of  Adrienne's  Diana-like  sway  over 
French  hearts  a  new  social  lion  arrived  in  Paris.  He 
was  Maurice,  Comte  de  Saxe,  born  of  a  morganatic  union 
between  the  German  countess  Aurora  Konigsmark  and 
Augustus  the  Strong,  King  of  Poland.  (Augustus,  by 
the  way,  was  the  parent  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  children — an  interesting  record  even  in 
those  days  of  large  families,  and  one  that  should  have 
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gone  far  towards  earning  for  him  the  title  of  "  Father  of 
his  Country.") 

Saxe  came  to  Paris  crowned  with  laurels  won  as  a 
dashing  military  leader,  as  a  fearless  duellist,  and  as 
an  irresistible  heart-breaker.  He  had  won,  by  sheer 
bravery  and  strategic  skill,  the  rank  of  marshal.  He 
was  of  the  "  man  on  horseback  "  type  over  whom  crowds 
go  wild. 

The  new  hero  was  a  giant  in  stature,  strikingly  hand- 
some, and  so  strong  that  in  one  hand  he  could  crush  a 
horseshoe  into  a  shapeless  lump.  He  was  a  paladin — 
Ajax,  Don  Juan,  Tamerlane,  Mark  Antony,  Baldur,  all 
rolled  into  one.  He  was  a  glorious  animal,  high  of  spirits 
and  of  hopes,  devoid  of  fear  and  of  the  finer  feelings : 
a  Greek  god — or  whatever  you  will.  And  about  him 
hung  the  glamour  of  countless  conquests  on  the  battle- 
field and  in  love. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  turned  Paris's  head 
was  inevitable.  Equally  natural  was  it  that  Paris  women 
should  make  fools  of  themselves  over  him.  But  why 
so  gross  and  unintellectual  a  wooer  should  have  made  the 
very  slightest  impression  on  a  character  like  Adrienne 
Lecouvrcur's  must  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  insoluble 
riddles. 

Yet,  at  sight,  she,  who  for  years  had  scoffed  at  passion, 
and  who  had  so  often  declared  her  heart  was  dead,  felt 
that  she  had  met  the  love  of  her  life. 

She  gave  her  revivified  heart  and  her  whole  soul  into 
Maurice  de  Saxe's  keeping  for  ever  and  ever.  There 
were  no  reservations.  Hers  was  a  love  that  could  die 
only  with  her  life.  The  former  affairs  were  to  her  as  half- 
forgotten  dreams.  Saxe,  and  Saxe  alone,  held  her  love  ; 
held  it  as  no  other  man  had  been  able  to. 

Adrienne  at  first  dazzled  Saxe — as  a  tropical  butterfly 
might  dazzle  a  champion  bulldog.  The  dazzle  soon 
wore  off  ;  but  it  left  behind  a  comfortable  feeling  of 
affection,  of  admiration,  of  gratified  vanity  that  he  alone 
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had    been    chosen   by    her,    out    of    all    the    world    of 
suitors. 

With  the  deft  hands  of  a  sculptor,  Adrienne  Lecouv- 
reur moulded  Saxc's  rough  nature.  She  refined  him ; 
taught  him  to  replace  the  ways  of  the  camp  by  those  of 
civilisation  ;  made  him  less  of  a  beast  and  more  of  a  man  ; 
showed  him  how  to  think. 

All  of  which  added  to  the  man's  popularity  with  other 
women  ;  which  was  the  sole  reward  Adrienne  reaped  for 
her  educative  efforts. 

Saxe  was  notoriously  untrue  to  her.  In  his  rages 
he  berated  her  as  a  cabby  might  have  scolded  his  drunken 
wife.  He  used  his  power  over  her  to  raise  himself  in 
others'  esteem.  In  short,  he  was  wholly  selfish  through- 
out and  gruffly  consented  to  accept  Adrienne's  worship 
as  his  just  due. 

But  Adrienne's  love  merely  waxed  stronger  and 
brighter  under  such  abominable  treatment.  She  lived  for 
Saxe  alone. 

The  Duchy  of  Courland  lost  its  duke.  His  place  was 
to  be  filled  by  election.  And  with  the  dukedom  went 
the  hand  of  a  Russian  princess,  whose  face  Saxe  un- 
chivalrously  compared  to  a  WestphaHan  ham. 

Saxe's  ambition  awoke.  In  his  veins  ran  royal  blood. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  duke  and  the  husband  of  a  princess. 
He  entered  as  candidate  in  the  contest.  Lack  of  money 
for  judicious  bribes  to  the  free  and  incorruptible  electors 
stood  in  his  way.  He  went,  as  ever  in  trouble,  to  Adrienne. 
And,  as  ever,  she  rose  to  the  occasion. 

She  knew  that,  as  Duke  of  Courland,  he  could  not 
see  her  again,  or  be  within  several  hundred  miles  of  her. 
She  knew,  too,  that  by  helping  him  with  the  dukedom 
she  was  helping  to  give  him  to  another  woman.  A  lesser 
love  than  hers  would  have  rebelled  at  either  possibility. 
But  Adrienne's  love  for  Saxe  was  that  which  not  only 
casts  out  fear,  but  casts  out  self  along  with  it.  She  sold 
every  piece  of  jewellery  and  every  costly  dress  and  stick 
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of  furniture  in  her  possession,  borrowed  money  right  and 
left,  and  mortgaged  her  salary  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise. 

The  net  result  was  £3,000,  which  she  gladly  handed 
over  to  Saxe  for  the  expenses  of  his  campaign.  With 
these  sinews  of  war  Saxe  hastened  to  Courland.  There 
he  remained  for  a  year  ;  working  hard  for  his  election  ; 
making  love  to  the  ham-faced  princess  ;  fighting  like  a 
Norse  berserker  in  battle  after  battle. 

He  w^as  elected  Duke.  But  Russia  refused  to  sanc- 
tion the  election.  At  the  head  of  a  handful  of  fellow- 
adventurers,  Saxe  went  on  fighting  ;  performing  prodigies 
of  personal  valour  and  strength  in  conflicts  against  over- 
whelming odds.  But  at  last  he  was  hopelessly  beaten  in 
battle,  and  still  more  hopelessly  outpointed  in  the  game 
of  pohtics.     And  back  he  came  to  Paris — a  failure. 

Adrienne  used  every  art  and  charm  to  make  him 
forget  his  misfortunes  and  find  happiness  once  more  in 
her  love.  He  treated  her  overtures  as  a  surly  schoolboy 
might  treat  those  of  an  over-affectionate  little  sweet- 
heart. 

He  consented  to  be  petted  and  comforted  by  the 
woman  who  adored  him.  But  he  made  her  the  victim  of 
the  ill-temper  bred  of  his  defeat.  For  example,  he  pro- 
fessed to  believe  her  untrue  to  him.  He  was  furiously 
jealous — or  pretended  to  be.  And  he  accused  her  of  the 
infidelity  he  had  himself  habitually  practised. 

Poor  Adrienne,  aghast  at  such  insane  charges,  vainly 
protested  her  innocence  and  her  utter  love  for  him.  One 
of  her  letters  to  Saxe,  during  this  dark  hour,  has  been 
preserved.     It  begins  : 

"  I  am  worn  out  with  grief.  I  have  wept  this  livelong 
night.  It  is  foolish  of  me  ;  since  I  have  nothing  where- 
with to  reproach  myself.  But  I  cannot  endure  severity 
from  you.  I  am  suspected,  accused  by  you.  Oh,  how 
can  I  convince  you — you  who  alone  can  wound  my 
heart  ?  " 
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In  the  midst  of  this  wretched  misunderstanding  came 
a  crumb  of  comfort  to  the  luckless  woman  —  albeit  the 
incident  that  caused  it  led  also,  indirectly,  to  her  death. 
Fran9oisc    de    Lorraine,   Duchesse   de    Bouillon,   fell 
violently  in  love  with  Saxe,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
him  so.     Saxe  laughed  in  her  face,  and  hinted  that  he 
cared  too  much  for  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  just  then  to  be 
interested  in  anyone  else.     It  was  not  the  truth,  for  his 
love  for  Adrienne  had  never  served  as  an  obstacle  to  any 
other  of  his  myriad  amours.     But  it  served  to  rebuff  the 
Duchesse,  who  did  not  interest  him,  and  to  make  Adrienne 
very,  very  happy  when  he  repeated  to  her  the  conversa- 
tion.   As  a  by-product,  it  threw  the  Duchesse  into  a  frame 
of  mind  described  by   Congreve  in  his  line  about  the 
Gehenna-like  fury  of  a  woman  scorned. 

A  few  days  after  this— in  July,  1729— Adrienne  received 
an  anonymous  note  asking  her  to  be  at  a  certain  part  of 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Being  quite  without  fear,  and  not  at  all 
without  curiosity,  she  went. 

No,  she  was  not  set  upon  by  masked  assassins.  She 
found  awaiting  her  nothing  more  formidable  than  a  pale, 
scared  young  man  in  clerical  garb. 

The  clerical  youth  introduced  himself  as  the  Abbe 
Bouret,  a  hanger-on  of  the  Bouillon  household.  Bouret 
told  Adrienne  that  the  Duchesse  had  bribed  him  heavily 
to  send  her  rival  a  box  of  poisoned  bonbons,  with  a  note 
saying  the  candies  were  the  gift  of  an  unknown  and 
humble  admirer. 

The  abbe  had  seen  Adrienne  a  few  nights  earher  at 
the  theatre.  So  struck  had  he  been  by  the  gentleness 
and  beauty  of  her  face  that  he  could  not  carry  out  his 
murderous  commission.     Hence  the  warning. 

Adrienne  took  the  abbe,  and  the  candy,  too,  straight 
to  the  police.  A  bonbon  was  fed  to  a  street  dog.  The 
animal,  screaming  and  writhing  in  agony,  died  withm 
fifteen  minutes.     This  seemed,  even  to  the  eighteenth- 
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century  Paris  police,  a  fairly  good  proof  of  the  Duchesse's 
guilt. 

Naturally,  they  did  not  arrest  Her  Grace.  But  they 
put  certain  respectful  queries  to  her.  Strangely  enough, 
the  Duchesse  indignantly  denied  that  she  had  tried  to 
poison  Adrienne. 

Bouret,  cross-examined,  stuck  determinedly  to  his 
story.  So,  through  the  Bouillon  influence,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  in  a  damp 
and  unlighted  dungeon,  with  occasional  torture,  until 
he  saw  the  error  of  his  ways  and  confessed  that  his  charge 
had  been  a  lie.  Thus  was  the  faultless  Duchesse  de 
Bouillon  triumphantly  cleared  of  an  unjust  accusation. 

The  Duchesse  celebrated  her  vindication  by  attending 
the  theatre  one  night  when  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  was 
playing  in  Phedre.  The  Duchesse  sat  in  a  stage  box 
and  mockingly  applauded  her  rival. 

Adrienne  paid  no  overt  heed  at  first  to  her  presence. 
But  when  she  came  to  the  scene  in  which  Phedre  ex- 
presses to  CEnone  her  contempt  for  a  certain  class  of 
women,  Adrienne  turned  her  back  on  the  wondering 
CEnone,  strode  to  the  footlights,  and,  her  blazing  eyes 
seizing  and  gripping  the  Duchesse's,  declaimed  directly 
to  her  Phedre's  lines  : 

"  I  know  my  own  faults  ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  those 
brazen  women  who,  calm  even  in  the  exposure  of  their 
crimes,  can  face  the  world  without  a  blush." 

The  Duchesse  shrank  back  as  if  she  had  been  lashed 
across  the  face.  Shielding  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  she 
ran,  shuddering,  from  the  theatre. 

Scribe's  play,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur — and  the  opera 
of  the  same  title,  make  much  of  this  episode.  So  did 
eighteenth-century  Paris.  Folk  openly  declared  that 
the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon  would  not  long  rest  impotent 
under  so  public  an  insult.     And  they  were  right. 
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Whether  the  poison  was  sent  in  a  bouquet,  as  con- 
temporary writers  declared,  or  in  some  other  form, 
Adrienne  was  suddenly  stricken  by  mortal  illness. 

Less  than  half  a  century  had  passed  since  the  dying 
King  Charles  had  "  lived  a  week  in  spite  of  the  best 
physicians  in  England."  And  the  science  of  medicine 
had  crept  forward  but  few  hesitating  steps  in  the  past 
forty-five  years.  Poor,  stricken  Adrienne  did  not  even 
need  the  best  malpractice  in  France  to  help  her  to  her 
grave. 

Doctors  great  and  doctors  greater — the  quacks  of 
the  Rive  Gauche  and  the  higher-priced  quacks  of  Court 
and  Faubourg — all  stood  in  turn  at  the  dying  girl's 
bedside  and  consulted  gravely  in  Latin ;  while  Saxe 
raged  at  them  and  cursed  them  for  a  parcel  of  solemn 
nincompoops — which  they  were. 

After  a  time  they  all  trooped  away,  these  long-faced 
men  of  pill  and  potion.  They  confessed  they  could  find 
no  remedy.  They  could  not  so  much  as  name  the  ailment. 
At  least,  they  did  not — aloud.  For  the  memory  of  the 
first  poison  scandal  and  its  revealer's  fate  was  still  fresh 
in  men's  minds. 

And  after  the  doctors  came  the  priest ;  a  priest  hastily 
summoned  by  the  infidel  Voltaire,  who  had  been  crying 
outside  the  death-chamber  door. 

The  priest  was  among  the  most  bigoted  of  his  kind. 
In  his  eyes  the  victim  was  not  the  reigning  beauty  of 
Paris  but  a  sinning  creature  who  had  defied  God's  laws 
by  going  on  the  stage. 

Theology  in  those  days  barred  actors  and  actresses 
from  the  blessings  of  the  Church. 

Yet,  bigoted  as  was  this  particular  priest,  he  was 
not  wholly  heartless.  The  weeping  little  monkey-like 
man  crouched  on  the  stairs  outside  the  door  may  have 
touched  his  heart ;  for  Voltaire  could  be  wondrous 
eloquent  and  persuasive.  Or  the  red-eyed,  raging  giant 
on  his  knees  at  the  bedside  may  have  appealed  to  his 
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pity  ;  almost  as  much  as  did  the  lovely  white  face  lying 
so  still  there  among  the  pillows.  At  all  events,  the  good 
priest  consented  to  strain  a  point. 

If  Adrienne  would  adjure  her  allegiance  to  the  stage 
and  banish  all  earthly  thoughts  he  would  absolve  her 
and  would  grant  her  the  rite  of  Extreme  Unction. 

**  Do  you  place  your  hope  in  the  God  of  the  Universe  ?  " 
he  intoned. 

Slowly  the  great  dark  eyes — already  wide  with  the 
eternal  Mystery — turned  from  the  priest  to  the  sobbing 
giant  who  knelt  at  the  opposite  side  of  her  bed.  Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  Saxe, 
for  the  last  of  many  thousand  times.  Pointing  at  her 
weeping  lover,  she  whispered  to  the  priest  : 

''  There  is  my  Universe,  my  Hope,  my  God  I  " 

The  good  priest  scuttled  away  in  pious  horror.  Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur  sank  back  upon  the  pillows,  dead — and 
unabsolved. 

That  night — acting  on  a  strong  hint  from  the  Bouillon 
family,  who  had  heard  that  Voltaire  intended  to  demand 
an  autopsy — the  police  carried  Adrienne's  body  away  in 
a  cab,  and  buried  it  in  a  bed  of  quicklime. 

For  nearly  two  long  months,  Maurice,  Comte  de 
Saxe,  scarcely  looked  at  another  woman. 


VIII 
PEG    WOFFINGTON 

Irish  Heart  Conjurer  (?  1720-1760) 

A  THRONG  of  people  —  barefoot  peasants,  modish 
idlers,  tradesfolk,  riffraff— stood  in  a  Dublin  court- 
yard one  day  in  1727,  providing  the  much-admired  "  sea 
of  upturned  faces."  All  eyes  were  raised,  all  necks  bent 
backwards.  Everyone  was  looking  aloft  to  where  a  taut 
wire  was  stretched  between  the  tops  of  two  posts. 

Along  the  wire  walked  a  harlequin,  taking  mincing 
dance  steps  and  balancing  across  his  shoulders  a  pole 
from  whose  extremities  dangled  two  huge  baskets.  To 
render  the  feat  the  more  interesting  by  adding  a  spice 
of  possible  peril,  announcement  had  been  made  that  each 
basket  contained  a  live  child. 

The  chance  of  a  triple  tragedy  in  the  event  of  a  mis- 
step caused  the  tight-wire  walk  to  be  a  diverting  spectacle, 
and  thrilhng  withal,  to  the  good  folk  of  Dublin.  But 
half  way  between  the  two  posts  still  another  new  element 
of  interest  was  introduced. 

For,  at  that  point,  the  lid  suddenly  popped  off  one 
of  the  baskets,  and  a  big-eyed,  laughing  face  beamed 
down  over  the  edge  at  the  crowd— the  face  of  a  seven- 
year-old  child— a  girl.  A  roar  of  applause  followed  upon 
the  youngster's  unrehearsed  appearance. 

Thus  did  Peg  Woffington,  a  queen  of  eighteenth-century 
actresses  and  consummate  heart  conjurer,  make  her 
professional  debut. 

Peg_her  full  first  name,  which  nobody  dreamed  o* 
using,  was  Margaret— was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  brick- 
layer, who  had  one  point  in  common  with  certain  modern- 
ists in  that  he  was  rabidly  opposed  to  all  doctors. 

109 
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And  the  medical  guild  had  in  due  time  its  revenge 
on  the  sacrilegious  brick  artist.  For  once,  when  Woffing- 
ton  fell  ill,  he  fiercely  refused  to  have  a  physician  sum- 
moned. And  he  rapidly  grew  better.  As  her  husband 
was  convalescing,  Mrs.  Woffington  sought  to  make  assur- 
ance doubly  certain  by  calling  in  a  doctor.  The  expert 
gravely  looked  at  the  invalid  and  pronounced  him  out  of 
danger.     Next  day  Woffington  died. 

Peg  was  just  learning  to  walk  at  the  time  of  her 
lamented  father's  tilt  with  the  cult  of  ^sculapius.  She 
and  her  baby  sister  Mary  at  once  set  about  helping  to 
earn  their  own  living,  by  toddling  on  either  side  of  their 
mother  when  she  hawked  watercress  through  the  streets, 
and  shrilly  piping  in  duet  the  virtues  of  their  wares. 

To  Dublin,  when  Peg  was  seven,  came  one  Madame 
Violante,  with  a  troupe  of  tumblers  and  rope  dancers. 
Peg  was  apprenticed  to  Madame  Violante.  But  her 
term  of  service  as  a  baby  acrobat  was  short.  Her  em- 
ployer had  better  use  for  her. 

It  was  Madame  Violante  who  originated  the  ever- 
since  popular  custom  of  producing  famous  plays  and 
operas,  with  child  actors  filling  all  the  roles.  Her  "  Lilli- 
putian Troupe  "  scored  a  big  success  in  Dublin  and  the 
provinces.  Much  of  this  success  was  due  to  Peg,  who 
almost  invariably  was  cast  for  old-woman  parts,  and 
who  "  doubled  in  the  brass  "  by  doing  quaint  little  step 
dances  between  the  acts. 

It  was  cruelly  hard  work  for  a  growing  child  ;  nor 
was  the  early  eighteenth-century  theatre  the  very  best 
sort  of  nursery  and  moral  training  school  for  little  girls. 
But  apart  from  other  and  less  creditable  lessons  acquired, 
she  learned  stage  presence  and  practically  every  art  and 
trick  of  the  profession. 

From  the  "  Lilliputian  Troupe,"  Peg  graduated  into 
the  more  lucrative  and  equally  moral  pursuit  of  theatre 
orange  seller.  In  slack  seasons,  when  no  cargo  of 
oranges    chanced    to    have    landed    recently    from    the 
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Xi^;;^^i^she  act^dT^a^  on  ;  playing,  at  twelve, 
mature  roles  in  provincial  theatre  comedies,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  roUicking  humour  that  carried  her  audiences 
by  assault.  At  seventeen  she  was  playing— at  thirty 
shillings  a  week— Ophelia  and  other  exacting  parts 

Incidentally,  on  both  sides  of  the  footUght  candles— 
as  actress  on  the  stage  and  as  orange  girl  in  the  pit— she 
had  long  since  made  herself  the  toast  of  the  Dublin  beaux. 
She  was  pretty— though  not  strikingly  so.  She  had  a 
ready,  and  occasionally  flaying,  Irish  wit.  She  had,  too, 
the  magic,  if  still  undeveloped,  fascination  of  the  super- 
woman.  As  to  her  morals— they  were  the  morals  of 
any  and  every  other  girl  of  her  environment  and  up- 
bringing. She  was  quite  as  good  as  she  knew  how  to 
be.     There  was  not  a  grain  of  real  vice  in  her. 

But  there  was  a  blazing  ambition  ;  an  ambition  that 
was  cramped  and  choked  in  the  miserable,  makeshift 
provincial  playhouses.  She  burned  to  be  a  famous 
actress.  There  was  no  chance  for  her  in  Ireland.  So  she 
came  to  London. 

It  was  a  case  of  burning  her  boats  behind  her.  i^or 
she  carried  a  worn  purse  that  held  seventeen  shillings. 
And  the  not  over-new  dress  she  wore  was  her  sole  ward- 
robe. These  were  her  tangible  assets.  On  this  capital 
and  on  genius  and  pluck  and  ambition  and  good  looks, 
and  the  charm  that  was  daily  growing  more  and  more 
irresistible,  Peg  rehed  to  keep  herself  going. 

To  manager  after  manager  she  trudged.  Not  one 
would  find  work  for  her.  In  all  she  made  nineteen 
applications.     And    she    scored    just   precisely    nineteen 

rank  failures. 

Finally,  half  starved  and  wholly  discouraged,  she 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  manager  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  And  he  gave  her,  or  sold  her,  the 
chance  she  sought— the  chance  to  appear  before  a  London 

audience. 

Her  first  appearance  on  the  metropolitan  stage  was 
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all  that  was  needed  to  prove  her  worth.  At  once  she 
caught  the  public  fancy.  Soon  she  found  herself  the  most 
popular  actress  in  England. 

An  air  of  mingled  sadness  and  gaiety  ia  her  stage 
work,  an  audacity  and  fresh  youthfulness — and  the 
mystic  charm — carried  her  straight  to  the  front.  At 
this  period  she  touched  nothing  but  comedy — in  which 
she  had  no  peer — and  preferably  played  male  roles. 
Masculine  attire  set  forth  her  stunning  figure,  and  she 
played  devil-may-care,  boyish  parts  as  could  no  other 
woman. 

One  night,  after  the  first  act  of  The  Constant 
Couple,  wherein,  clad  in  small-clothes  and  hose,  she 
was  playing  Sir  Plarry  Wildair,  Peg  ran  laughing  and 
triumphant  into  the  green-room.  There  she  chanced  to 
find  her  bitterest  friend  and  rival,  Mistress  Kitty  Clive, 
a  clever  but  somewhat  homely  actress.  Said  Peg  in 
delight  : 

"  They  applauded  me  to  the  echo  !  Faith  I  I  believe 
half  the  men  in  the  house  thought  I  was  really  a  boy.'* 

"  Perhaps,"  sneered  envious  Kitty.  "  But  it  is  certain 
that  at  least  half  of  them  knew  you  weren't." 

Peg  stopped  short  in  her  gay  laugh  and  eyed  Kitty's 
plain  visage  quizzically. 

"  Mistress  Clive,"  observed  Peg,  in  irrelevant  reflec- 
tion, "  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  much  utterly 
useless  modesty  an  ugly  woman  is  responsible  for  un- 
loading upon  this  poor  world  of  ours  ?  " 

Kitty  did  not  again  cross  swords  with  Peg.  Indeed, 
after  the  first  encounter,  few  people  did. 

The  fops,  the  wits,  the  macaronis,  the  bloods,  the 
Corinthians — all  had  discovered  Peg  long  before  this 
time.  She  was  their  darling,  their  idol.  As  this  chapter 
is  much  too  brief  to  contain  a  chronicle  of  the  bucks 
of  London  Society  of  the  day,  most  of  Peg's  minor 
conquests  must  be  passed  over  without  a  word.  One  or 
two  alone  stand  out  as  worth  a  few  sentences. 
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Charles  Macklin,  rather  a  favourite  and  a  really 
great  actor,  fell  heels  over  head  in  love  with  her.  So 
did  Hallam,  the  doctor-author.  Macklin,  having  no  hope 
of  winning  Peg's  favour,  was  content  to  watch  over  her 
and  to  guard  her  like  a  faithful  bulldog.  Hallam  was  not 
so  humble. 

Peg  did  not  inherit  her  father's  hatred  for  doctors, 
for  she  flirted  lazily  with  Hallam  and  amused  herself 
with  his  admiration.  In  time  she  tired  of  him  and  frankly 
told  him  so. 

Hallam,  lacking  the  game,  sought  the  name.  Furious 
at  his  dismissal,  he  was  still  eager  to  be  considered  a 
successful  wooer  of  the  famous  actress.  So  he  took  to 
boasting  loudly  at  White's  and  the  Cocoa  Tree — both  noted 
London  clubs — that  Peg  cared  for  him  alone,  and  that  she 
had  written  him  reams  of  ardent  love-letters. 

Peg  heard  of  the  boast  and  was  foolish  enough  to  run 
to  the  devoted  Macklin  with  the  story,  entreating  him  to 
punish  the  braggart. 

Macklin  did  not  wait  to  write  a  challenge,  or  even 
go  home  for  his  sword,  which  he  did  not  happen  to  be 
wearing  that  day.  Snatching  up  his  cane,  he  rushed 
to  a  near-by  coffee-house  where  he  knew  Hallam  was 
likely  to  be  found  at  that  hour.  There  he  discovered 
the  author- doctor  drinking  with  a  circle  of  friends,  to 
whom  he  was  descanting  upon  Peg's  worship  of  himself. 

Macklin  sprang  at  Hallam,  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
and  caned  him  unmercifully.  Hallam  writhed  free  and 
whipped  out  his  sword.  Macklin,  forgetting  that  he 
himself  was  wielding  a  cane  and  not  a  sword,  parried 
Hallam's  first  thrust  and  lunged  for  the  doctor's  face. 

The  ferrule  of  the  cane  pierced  Hallam's  left  eyeball 
and  penetrated  to  his  brain,  killing  him  instantly  —  an 
odd  climax  to  one  of  history's  oddest  duels. 

Macklin  was  placed  on  trial  for  his  life.     But  he  was 
promptly  acquitted.     And  Peg's  renown  glowed  afresh, 
because,  through  her,  a  man  had  died. 
I 
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A  pamphlet,  written  by  still  another  vehement  admirer 
contains  a  description  of  Peg  Woffington,  written  about 
the  time  of  Hallam's  taking  off.  Part  of  this  word  pic- 
ture is  worth  repeating  verbatim.  You  will  note  that, 
though  contemporary,  it  is  in  the  past  tense.     Here  it  is : 

*'  Her  eyes  were  black  as  jet,  and,  while  they  beamed 
with  ineffable  lustre,  at  the  same  time  revealed  all  the 
sentiments  of  the  fair  possessor.  Her  eyebrows  were  full 
and  arched,  and  had  a  peculiar  property  of  inspiring  love 
or  striking  terror.  Her  cheeks  were  vermilioned  with 
Nature's  best  rouge,  and  outvied  all  the  laboured  works 
of  art. 

"  Her  nose  was  somewhat  of  the  aquiline,  and  gave 
her  a  look  full  of  majesty  and  dignity.  Her  lips  were  of 
the  colour  of  coral  and  the  softness  of  down  and  her  mouth 
displayed  such  beauties  as  would  thaw  the  very  bosom 
of  an  anchorite.  Her  teeth  were  white  and  even.  Her 
hair  was  of  a  bright  auburn  colour.  Her  whole  form  was 
beauteous  to  excess." 

In  the  heyday  of  her  glory.  Peg  went  "  to  drink  a  dish 
of  tea  "  with  a  party  of  friends  one  afternoon.  Among 
the  guests  was  a  slender  little  commercial  man,  a  wine 
merchant,  in  fact ;  shrewd,  stingy,  and  smug.  How  such 
a  character  as  his  could  have  awakened  the  very  faintest 
response  in  impulsive,  big-hearted  Peg's  is  one  of  the 
innumerable  mysteries  of  hearts. 

But  at  first  glance  she  loved  the  little  man  ;  loved 
him  as  never  before  she  had  loved,  and  as  she  would 
never  love  again. 

She  asked  to  have  him  introduced.  The  little  vintner, 
tickled  that  the  great  Mistress  Wofhngton  should  have 
deigned  to  notice  an  unknown  nonentity,  was  duly 
brought  up  and  presented. 

Peg,  her  head  swimming,  did  not  at  once  catch  his 
name  and  bade  him  repeat  it.  Obediently  the  dapper 
young  man  replied  : 
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"  David  Garrick,  madam." 

In  the  hour  that  ensued,  Peg  led  Garrick  to  talk 
about  himself — never  a  difficult  task.  He  told  her  that 
he  hated  his  trade  and  that  he  was  not  making  money 
thereby.  Peg,  appraising  the  man's  appearance  as  well 
as  a  woman  newly  in  love  could  hope  to,  saw  that,  though 
short,  he  was  graceful  and  strikingly  handsome.  Also, 
that  he  had  a  marvellous  voice. 

Abruptly,  she  broke  in  on  his  soliloquy  by  suggesting 
that  he  should  go  on  the  stage.  Garrick  stared.  She 
spoke  of  the  glories  of  a  star's  life.  Garrick  yawned. 
She  mentioned  that  successful  actors  drew  large  salaries. 
Garrick  sat  up  and  began  to  listen.  When  she  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  fabulous  receipts  that  awaited  a  star, 
Garrick  feverishly  consented  to  her  plan. 

Peg  set  to  work,  using  to  the  straining-point  all  her 
boundless  theatrical  influence.  She  got  Garrick  a  chance. 
She  coached  him  in  the  rudiments  of  acting.  She  found 
that  the  little  wine-seller  had  a  Heaven-sent  gift  for  the 
stage.     So  did  the  managers.     So,  in  short,  did  the  public. 

Garrick's  success  was  as  instantaneous  as  had  been 
Peg's  own.  Peg  rejoiced  unspeakably  in  his  triumph. 
So  did  he.  The  lofty  motives  that  actuated  Garrick's 
stage  work  may  be  guessed  at  from  this  entry  in  his 
diary,  October  20,  1741  : 

"  Last  night  played  Richard  the  Third  to  the  surprise 
of  all.  I  shall  make  nearly  three  hundred  pounds  a  year 
as  an  actor,  and  that  is  what  I  really  dote  on." 

But  he  made  infinitely  more  than  the  prophesied 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  For  he  speedily  became 
an  actor-manager.  His  business  training  and  his  notorious 
stinginess  were  splendid  assets.  Money  flowed  in  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  avarice.     And  he  held  on  to  it  all. 

Peg  was  inordinately  proud  of  his  achievements. 
So   was    Garrick.     Peg   loved   him   to   distraction.     He 
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graciously  consented  to  be  loved.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  he  cared  for  Peg  as  much  as  he  could  care  for  any- 
body except  David  Garrick.  A  swarm  of  women  fell  in 
love  with  him  when  he  made  his  stage  success.  In  spite 
of  this,  he  still  loved  Peg.     Even  if  not  exclusively. 

Then  Peg  and  Garrick  appeared  for  the  time  as  co- 
stars.  And,  with  him,  she  returned  to  the  scene  of  her 
early  struggles  in  Dublin.  At  the  Smock  Alley  Theatre 
there  the  two  acted  in  repertoire. 

The  pair  were  an  enormous  hit.  So  much  so  that 
they  were  forced,  by  popular  clamour,  to  play  straight 
through  the  summer.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  summers 
on  record,  but  great  crowds  crammed  the  theatre  at  each 
performance.  An  epidemic  swept  Dublin.  A  good  many 
of  the  playgoers  caught  the  infection  at  the  playhouse 
and  died  ;  which  caused  the  epidemic  to  receive  the 
sinister  nickname,  "  the  Garrick  fever." 

Peg  was  no  less  popular  than  was  her  colleague. 
Together  they  toured  Ireland,  then  came  back  to  London 
as  avowed  lovers.  They  were  engaged  to  be  married  : 
but  the  marriage  was  from  time  to  time  postponed — 
always  at  Garrick's  suggestion. 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  a  suitor  for  Peg's 
favour  at  this  time,  was  the  author — among  half  a 
bookful  of  odes,  sonnets,  and  so  forth,  to  her  charms — 
of  "  Lovely  Peggy,"  a  popular  "  hit  "  of  the  day,  a 
stanza  of  which  runs  : 

Once  more  I'll  tune  the  vocal  shell, 
To  hills  and  dales  my  passion  tell, 
A  flame  which  time  can  never  quell, 

That  burns  for  lovely  Peggy. 
Ye  greater  bards  the  l}Te  should  hit, 
To  say  what  subject  is  more  fit, 
Than  to  record  the  sparkling  wit 

And  bloom  of  lovely  Peggy. 

But  Sir  Charles  wooed  her  in  vain.  She  had  thoughts 
for  no  one  else  but  Garrick.     One  day,  reproached  by 
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the  poet  with  her  greater  regard  for  his  rival,  and  not 
wishing  to  cause  needless  pain  to  the  loser,  Peg  sought 
to  evade  the  charge  by  saying  that  she  had  not  seen 
Garrick  for  an  age. 

"  Nay,"  contradicted  the  luckless  Sir  Charles,  "  I 
know  you  saw  him  only  yesterday." 

"  Well,"  she  retorted,  "  and  is  not  that  an  age  ?  " 

She  and  Garrick  had  a  singular  rule  for  maintaining 
their  ante-marital  establishment.  It  was  arranged — by 
Garrick — that  each  should  bear  the  monthly  expenses 
alternately.  When  it  was  Peg's  turn  it  was  noticeable 
that  much  better  food  was  provided  and  that  many  more 
dinner  guests  were  invited  to  the  house  than  during  the 
alternate  months  when  Garrick  was  running  the  place. 

Once,  during  a  Garrick  month,  a  crowd  of  people 
dropped  in  unexpectedly  to  tea.  Garrick  eyed  them  with 
scarcely  disguised  hostility,  while  Peg  was  delighted  to  see 
them.  But  no  more  so  than  if  their  call  had  come  on  her 
month  for  paying  the  bills,  for  she  was  lavishly  hospit- 
able, and  was  always  generous — even  prodigal  to  a  fault ; 
traits  that  caused  her  thrifty  lover  much  anguish. 

On  this  occasion,  as  usual.  Peg  brewed  the  tea.  Glanc- 
ing at  his  own  newly-filled  cup,  as  Macbeth  might  have 
glared  at  the  imaginary  Banquo,  Garrick  groaned  aloud  : 

"  Peg,  you've  made  this  tea  so  strong  it's  as  red  as 
blood.  Zounds,  ma'am,  d'ye  think  'tis  to  be  bought 
at  a  penny  the  pound  that  you  squander  it  so  ?  " 

It  has  ever  been  the  fashion  of  chroniclers  of  romance, 
in  writing  of  this  strange  union,  to  paint  Peg  as  a  suffer- 
ing saint  and  Garrick  as  a  crank.  The  latter  picture  is 
flawless.     The  former,  unluckily,  is  not. 

For,  though  Peg  loved  the  actor-manager  and — 
temporarily — loved  no  one  else,  yet  it  was  not  in  her 
superwoman  nature  to  rest  meekly  content  with  the 
attentions  of  one  man,  even  though  that  man  chanced 
to  be  the  celebrated  Davy  Garrick.  Running  through 
the  warp  of  her  love  was  a  woof  of  flirtations. 
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For  one  instance,  Lord  Darnley,  a  rich  and  notorious 
Piccadilly  gallant,  proclaimed  himself  her  adorer.  Flat- 
tered at  so  famous  a  nobleman's  love.  Peg  flirted  out- 
rageously with  Darnley.  She  even  denied  to  him  that 
she  cared  for  Garrick. 

Once  Darnley  found  Garrick's  wig  in  Peg's  boudoir 
and  railed  at  her  infidelity  to  himself.  Peg  explained 
that  she  had  borrowed  the  actor's  wig  and  had  brought 
it  home  in  order  to  practise  in  it  a  masculine  role  she 
was  soon  to  play  at  Drury  Lane. 

Garrick,  in  jealous  wrath,  protested  against  her  affair 
with  Darnley.  So  she  swore  to  Garrick  that  she  had 
dismissed  his  rival — and  gaily  continued  to  meet  Darnley 
on  the  sly.  In  time,  Garrick  found  her  out  and  the  dis- 
covery led  to  their  separation.  Afterwards,  in  remorse, 
Peg  is  said  to  have  dropped  Darnley.  But  then,  as  usual, 
it  was  too  late  for  her  renunciation  to  do  any  good  except 
to  punish  herself. 

Time  after  time  Garrick  had  postponed  the  date  of 
the  wedding.  When  at  last  the  Darnley  crisis  came. 
Peg  asked  him  frankly  if  he  meant  to  keep  his  pledge 
or  not.  He  replied  gloomily  that  he  did.  And  he  went 
out  and  bought  a  wedding  ring.  He  sighed  in  utter 
misery  as  he  slipped  the  gold  hoop  on  her  finger.  Out 
flashed  Peg's  Irish  temper. 

"  If  you  had  ten  times  the  wealth  and  repute  and 
ability  that  the  world  credits  you  with,"  she  declared, 
"  I  would  not  become  your  wife  after  this  silent  con- 
fession." 

Almost  at  once  she  repented  her  rash  words  of  re- 
lease. But  Garrick  held  her  to  them.  He  considered 
himself  freed.  And  they  parted.  Peg  sent  back  all 
Garrick's  presents.  He  refused  to  return  hers — they 
included  a  pair  of  diamond  shoe  buckles  she  had  given 
him — on  the  tender  plea  that  they  would  serve  him 
as  reminders  of  her. 

Peg  wrote  an  angry  letter,  pointing  out  very  clearly 
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the  wide  gulf  between  sentiment  and  meanness,  and 
telling  Garrick  on  exactly  which  side  of  that  gulf  his 
action  in  regard  to  the  presents  placed  him.  Garrick 
retaliated  by  blackening  her  name  on  every  occasion. 
She  made  no  reply  to  any  of  his  dirty  slurs  ;  nor  spoke 
of  him  save  in  praise. 

Thus  ended  the  great  love  of  Peg's  life.  But  there 
were  a  host  of  minor  loves  to  help  take  its  place.  Next 
came  Spranger  Barry,  a  fiery  Irish  actor,  who,  to  revenge 
Peg's  supposed  wrongs,  did  his  level  best  on  the  stage 
to  crowd  Garrick  out  of  several  of  the  latter' s  favourite 
roles.  He  did  not  wholly  succeed  in  this  loverly  attempt, 
but  he  caused  Garrick  many  an  hour  of  uneasiness,  and 
wounded  him  severely  by  causing  a  drop  in  the  actor- 
manager's  box-office  receipts. 

Then  came  a  succession  of  adorers.  To  quote  a 
biographer  who  wrote  while  Peg's  name  was  yet  fresh: 

"  An  infatuated  swain  swore  that  if  she  did  not  return 
his  love  he  would  hang,  drown,  or  shoot  himself ;  and  in 
order  not  to  be  responsible  for  his  suicide,  she  consented 
to  listen  to  his  sighs.  Then  there  came  along  a  gentleman 
with  money  who  won  her  affection.  Another  next  pre- 
sented and  outbid  the  former.  Another  offered  and  she 
received  him  in  her  train.  A  fifth  appeared  and  was  well 
received.  A  sixth  declared  his  suit  and  his  suit  was  not 
rejected.  In  a  word,  a  multitude  of  love's  votaries  paid 
their  adoration  at  the  shrine  of  their  fair  saint,  and  their 
fair  saint  was  not  cruel." 

Then,  according  to  the  same  chronicler  and  another, 
came  into  Peg's  fife  a  "  personage."  There  is  no  hint 
as  to  his  identity.  Whether  she  was  true  to  him  or  not 
is  debatable.  But  she  soon  discovered  that  he  had  grown 
tired  of  her.  It  was  borne  to  her  ears  that  he  was  paymg 
court  to  an  heiress,  intending  to  break  with  Peg,  by 
degrees,  if  his  suit  were  successful. 

The  heiress  gave  a  masked  ball  in  honour  of  her 
birthday.     Peg    gained   admission,  in   male  costume,  to 
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the  entertainment,  and  contrived  to  become  her  rival's 
partner  in  a  minuet. 

Thereupon  she  "  straightway  poured  so  many  and 
such  vile  stories  anent  the  gentleman's  character  into 
the  lady's  ears  that  the  latter  fainted  and  the  ball  broke 
up  in  confusion." 

But  Peg  had  gained  her  aim,  by  hopelessly  discredit- 
ing the  recreant  lover  with  the  heiress.  The  match  was 
broken  off.     Peg  felt  herself  cosily  revenged. 

The  next  wooer  was  a  "  person  " — ^not  a  "  personage." 
He  was  Owen  MacSwinny,  a  buffoon.  He  was  the 
premier  clown  of  his  day  and  a  local  celebrity. 

MacSwinny  was  fairly  well  to  do.  And,  when  he 
died  soon  afterwards,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  his 
whole  estate — some  two  hundred  pounds  a  year — to  Peg, 
so  that  he,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  sincere. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  in  his  early  prime,  engaged  Peg  at  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  season  to  play  at  his  theatre.  Sheridan 
was  fervid  in  his  admiration  of  the  Irish  beauty. 
Perhaps  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  marked  success  she 
scored  in  his  plays,  led  the  author  of  The  Rivals  to 
double  her  salary  after  the  first  season. 

Yearly  she  grew  more  popular  with  her  audiences. 
Having  won  a  matchless  reputation  as  a  comedian,  she 
turned  for  a  time  to  tragic  characters,  and  won  thereby 
a  wholly  new  renown  as  one  of  England's  foremost 
tragedians.  But  comedy  was  her  forte.  And  to  it  she 
returned. 

Peg  always  vowed  she  hated  the  society  of  her  own 
sex  ;  a  lucky  thing  for  her,  since  she  was  not  received 
by  ladies  of  quality,  as  were  many  of  her  fellow-actresses, 
and  since  her  sharp  tongue  and  the  fact  that  men  went 
wild  over  her  made  her  hated  by  these  devotees  of  Thespis. 
But  her  popularity  with  men  endured,  and  she  wasted 
few  tears  over  women's  dislikes.  Few  supcrwomen  have 
been  popular  with  their  own  sex. 
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Peg  was  elected  president  of  the  famous  Beefsteak 
Club,  and  she  always  presided  at  the  board  in  man's 
attire. 

All  this  time  she  had  been  supporting  her  mother 
in  a  luxury  undreamed  of  in  the  days  of  the  physicophobic 
bricklayer.  And  she  had  educated  and  jealously  safe- 
guarded her  younger  sister  Mary. 

Mary  became  engaged  to  Captain  George  Cholmon- 
deley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley  ;  a  glittering 
match  for  a  bricklayer's  daughter.  The  Earl  was  justly 
indignant  and  posted  away  to  Peg  to  break  off  the 
affair,  if  need  be,  by  bribing  her  and  the  entire  tribe  of 
Woffington. 

Peg  met  the  irate  old  fellow  with  the  full  battery  of 
her  charm.  In  a  trice  she  had  him  bewildered,  then  half 
relenting.  Feebly  he  tried  to  bluster.  Peg  cut  him  short 
with  : 

"  My  lord,  I'm  the  one  to  complain  ;  not  you.  For 
now  I'll  have  two  beggars,  instead  of  one,  to  feed." 

It  was  a  true  forecast,  for  the  Earl,  despite  Peg's 
blandishments,  withheld  for  a  time  his  cheque-book. 
And  in  the  interim  she  gave  the  newly-wed  pair  a  house 
to  live  in  and  the  money  to  run  it. 

And  now  for  the  last  "  big  scene  "  of  Peg's  stage 
career  : 

For  some  time  she  had  been  ailing,  but  continued 
to  act.  On  the  evening  of  May  17,  1757,  when 
she  was  at  the  very  acme  of  her  career,  she  played 
Rosalind  at  Covent  Garden.  She  was  at  her  scin- 
tillant  best.  The  house  was  hers.  Wave  after  wave 
of  frantic  applause  greeted  her,  as,  still  in  Rosalind's 
male  habiliments,  she  stepped  before  the  cm'tain, 
flushed  and  smiling,  to  deliver  the  epilogue. 

Gaily  stretching  out  her  arms  to  pit  and  stalls,  she 
began  the  familiar  lines.  With  a  gesture  of  infinite 
coquetry  she  continued  : 

"  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had  beards  that 
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pleased    me,    complexions    that    liked    me — that    liked 
me " 

She  faltered,  whitened  under  her  make-up,  skipped 
three  full  lines,  and  came  to  the  "  tag  "  : 
" when  I  make  curtsy — ^bid  me — ^bid  me — farewell  !  " 

The  last  line  haltingly  spoken,  she  threw  her  hands 
high  in  air  and  screamed  in  a  voice  of  abject  terror  : 

"  Oh,  God  !     Oh,  God  !  " 

It  was  a  prayer,  not  an  oath.  Reeling,  the  actress 
staggered  to  the  wings,  and  there  fell,  swooning,  leaving 
the  packed  house  in  an  uproar  of  confusion. 

Kindly  arms  bore  her  from  the  stage,  which  she  was 
never  more  to  tread.  Next  day  all  London  knew  that 
Mistress  Peg  Woffington  had  been  stricken  with  paralysis 
and  that  from  the  neck  downwards  she  was  dead.  Only 
the  keen-witted  brain  lived,  to  realise  the  wreck  of  the 
beautiful  body. 

Sorrowing  crowds  blocked  the  street  in  front  of  her 
house  for  days,  momentarily  expecting  news  of  her 
death.  But  Peg  did  not  die.  She  did  not  die  until 
three  tedious  years  had  passed. 

Little  by  little  she  partly  regained  the  use  of  her 
body.  But  she  was  feeble.  Her  rich  beauty  was  wiped 
out  as  an  acid-soaked  sponge  might  efface  a  portrait. 

Out  of  the  gay  life  that  had  been  the  breath  of  her 
nostrils,  feeble  as  an  old  woman,  plain  of  face  and  halting 
of  speech — she  nevertheless  retained  enough  of  the 
wondrous  ancient  charm  to  enslave  another  adorer. 

The  newest — and  last — wooer  was  Colonel  Csesar, 
of  the  Guards.  On  learning  that  Peg  in  her  stricken 
state  had  infatuated  the  gallant  colonel,  a  coffee-house 
wit  sized  up  the  situation  by  cruelly  quoting  : 

"  Aut  Caesar,  aut  nullus." 

It  was  a  vile  thing  to  say.  And  Caesar  hunted  up 
the  humorist,  so  runs  the  story  (and  one  devoutly  hopes 
it  is  true),  and  thrashed  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
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Some  time  later,  Tate  Wilkinson,  an  "  impersonator  " 
of  that  era — yes,  there  were  mimies  on  the  Qarth  even 
in  those  days — was  scheduled  to  give  a  series  of  humorous 
impersonations  of  famous  actors  and  actresses  at  Drury 
Lane,  then  managed  and  partly  owned  by  David  Garrick. 
Peg  feared  she  might  be  held  up  to  ridicule  by  the 
mimicry.  The  fear  preyed  on  her  mind  to  a  pathetic 
extent.  Colonel  Caesar  went  to  the  theatre  and  there  in- 
formed Garrick  that  if  he  permitted  Wilkinson  to  im- 
personate Mistress  Woffington,  the  colonel  would  first 
give  him  a  public  caning  and  then  call  him  out. 

The  impersonation  of  Peg  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  imitator's  repertoire  when  the  performance  was 
given. 

Peg  died  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  forty.  She  left  more 
than  £5,000.  She  left  it  to  charity.  And,  as  a  testi- 
monial to  her,  a  range  of  low-roofed,  wistaria-covered 
cottages  was  built  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  poor.  The 
dwellings  were  known  as  "  The  Margaret  Woffington 
Cottages." 

Samson's  costume  would  start  a  panic  in  Regent  Street 
or  Broadway,  yet  it  was  doubtless  deemed  correct  in  his 
time.  Queen  Elizabeth's  table  manners  would  cause  her 
speedy  ejection  from  any  civilised  restaurant,  yet  she 
was  the  sixteenth  century's  model  for  etiquette.  George 
Washington's  spelling  would  not  pass  muster  in  a  board 
school,  though  in  1776  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  high 

education.     While  as  for  Lady  Godiva 

New  times,  new  ways.  W^on't  you  remember  that, 
in  dealing  with  Peg  Woffington  ?  She  was  a  product 
— and  a  fine  product — of  her  generation  and  surround- 
ings. Think  of  her  only  as  an  unfortunate,  warm-hearted, 
beautiful  girl,  whom  men  adored  almost  as  much  for  her 
lovable  qualities  as  for  her  siren  fascinations. 

She  merits  a  pedestal  in  the  temple  of  superwomen. 
If  I  have  failed  to  establish  her  right  to  it,  the  fault  is 
mine,  not  hers. 


IX 
MADAME    DE    POMPADOUR 

Uncrowned  Queen  of  France  (1721  1764) 

A  LITTLE  girl,  of  perhaps  eight,  stood  clinging  fear- 
fully to  her  mother's  hand  and  staring  at  a  weirdly 
dressed  old  woman,  who  crouched  in  the  centre  of  a  room 
as  queer  as  herself. 

The  apartment  was  hung  in  black,  lighted  by  blue- 
flame  lamps,  and  decorated  with  such  cheery  bric-a-brac 
as  skulls,  polished  thigh-bones,  withered  human  hands, 
bats'  wings,  stuffed  alligators,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
gruesome  paraphernalia  of  an  eighteenth-century  sor- 
ceress's abode.  Thither  came  many  a  gallant,  many  a 
masked  dame,  from  the  Court.  And  on  the  solemnly 
intoned  lies  she  told  them  the  fortune-teller  had  waxed 
rich. 

And  here,  to-day,  she  was  adding  to  her  hoard  by 
going  into  a  prophetic  trance  for  the  benefit  of  Madame 
Poissonand  the  latter's  little  daughter,  Jeanne  Antoinette. 

Madame  Poisson  was  the  wife  of  a  mere  bank  clerk. 
Paris  bank  clerks,  in  1729 — even  bank  clerks  of  the 
"  trusted  servant  "  type — could  not  lay  hands  on  enough 
money  to  warrant  their  wives  in  consulting  the  highest- 
priced  seer  in  France.  But  Madame  Poisson — thrifty 
soul — was  not  squandering  her  dear  spouse's  hard-earned 
francs  on  this  costly  visit.  Instead,  she  was  paying  the 
fee  out  of  the  purse  of  one  Chevalier  de  Tournehcm,  a 
rich  man  about  town  and,  incidentally,  the  almost  un- 
questioned, if  very  questionable,  father  of  tiny  Jeanne 
Antoinette  ;  though  one  chronicler  declares,  "  she  was 
the  natural  daughter  of  a  butcher,  afterwards  convicted 
of  theft."     The   kindly   de    Tournehcm   had   for   years 
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supplied  the  Poisson  household  with  many  comforts  and 
luxuries — including  Jeanne  Antoinette — far  beyond  the 
means  of  a  bank  clerk. 

In  return  for  the  plump  fee,  the  soothsayer  that  day 
volunteered  to  prophesy  all  sorts  of  things  for  the  little 
girl's  future.  And,  after  going  into  a  ready-made  trance, 
she  foretold  for  the  scared  child  the  highest  fortune  she 
could,  at  the  moment,  conjure  up.     The  forecast  ran  : 

"  You  shall  one  day  be  the  love  of  a  king  and 
become  the  uncrowned  queen  of  France." 

No  one  being  present  to  shoot  her  for  putting  such 
ideas  into  a  mere  baby's  mind,  the  hag  came  out  of  her 
trance,  pocketed  her  money,  and  showed  her  callers  into 
the  cleaner  air  of  outdoors. 

Jeanne  Antoinette  walked  home  on  air.  Never  once 
for  a  second  thereafter  did  she  forget  the  crone's  prophecy. 
And  never  once,  until  its  fulfilment,  did  she  cease  to 
bend  every  effort  of  mind  and  body  to  bringing  it  to  pass. 
In  which  she  was  ably  helped  by  her  loving  mother,  to 
whom  the  fortune-teller's  words  had  been  as  Heaven- 
sent truths. 

The  task  to  which  the  two  had  now  dedicated  their 
lives  was  made  the  easier  because  Jeanne  was,  from  birth, 
of  the  superwoman  breed.  Hers  was  the  wondrous, 
magnetic  charm  that  makes  fools  of  men.  And  she  had 
beauty  to  back  it.  She  was  not  clever,  it  is  true  ;  but 
she  was  crafty,  which  served  her  purpose  quite  as  well. 
And,  being  stupid  in  conversation,  she  yet  had  wit 
enough  to  read  and  memorise  lists  of  clever  things  to  say. 
Her  mother,  the  thrifty  Madame  Poisson,  was  a  great 
aid  to  Jeanne  in  this  journey  towards  a  shimmering  life- 
goal ;  for  the  woman  was  pleasingly  deficient  in  morals, 
and  as  pleasingly  efficient  in  the  cheaper  and  easier  modes 
of  enslaving  men. 

The  vitriol-tongued  old  Due  de  Richelieu  once  said 
of  this  charming  couple  :  "  No  man  can  resist  the 
daughter ;    and  the  mother  can  resist  no  man.'* 
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Have  you  noticed,  by  the  way,  how  many  superwomen 
were  so-called  "  love  children  "  ?  For  example,  Jeanne 
Antoinette  and  Madame  Recamier,  Lola  Montez,  and — 
at  least — Adrienne  Lecouvreur  ;  perhaps  several  more. 
I  don't  know  whether  or  not  this  fact  had  any  bearing 
on  their  heartbreaking  powers.  That  is  a  theme  for  a 
psychologist  rather  than  for  a  mere  chronicler. 

By  the  time  Jeanne  was  twenty  she  had  turned  many 
a  head.  But  none  of  these  heads  had  chanced  to  wear 
a  crown.  And  during  the  interim,  while  she  was  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  fulfil  her  royal  destiny,  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  her  with  a  suitable  husband.  So 
the  Poissons — generously  aided  as  ever  by  de  Tournehem 
— looked  around  among  the  traditional  "  throng  of  suitors" 
for  the  most  promising  of  the  lot. 

Their  choice  fell  on  Le  Normant  d'Etioles,  a  red- 
headed, pimply-faced,  undersized  financier,  who  had  as 
much  money  as  Jeanne  required,  and  almost  as  much  as 
she  wanted.  Moreover,  he  was  de  Tournehem's  nephew. 
And  he  was  crazily  in  love  with  Jeanne. 

His  parents  objected  furiously.  But  de  Tournehem 
softened  their  hearts  towards  the  match,  largely  by  his 
pledge  to  settle  half  his  own  big  fortune  on  the  couple 
vipon  the  day  of  their  wedding,  and  to  bequeath  them 
the  other  half.  This  argument  quite  won  the  obdurate 
parents. 

So,  on  March  9,  1741,  Jeanne  and  d'Etioles  were 
married.  De  Tournehem's  wedding  gift  to  his  daughter 
was  a  country  place  at  Choisy.  As  this  estate  adjoined 
tne  royal  chateau  where  the  king  often  stayed  wlien  he 
was  hunting,  it  is  possible  that  de  Tournehem  also  had 
some  slight  faith  in  the  sorceress's  predictions. 

No  longer  merely  the  supposed  daughter  of  a  bank 
clerk,  but  the  rich  and  beautiful  wife  of  a  richer  financial 
magnate,  Jeanne  blossomed  forth  in  the  outer  gardens  of 
Society.  A  writer  describes  her  appearance  at  this  time 
as  follows  : 
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"  She  is  somewhat  above  the  medium  height,  and 
slender,  with  luxuriant  chestnut  hair,  a  perfectly  formed 
nose  and  mouth,  lovely  teeth,  a  ravishing  smile,  and  eyes 
that  are  neither  blue,  black,  nor  grey,  but  of  an  un- 
decided colour  which  only  lends  them  added  charm. 
She  can  sing  and  act  pleasingly,  and  she  plays  the  harp 
with  excellence." 

All  this  brought  men  of  mark  to  her  shrine.  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  and  many  another  notable  paid  suit  to  the 
future  "  uncrowned  queen."  And  word  of  her  loveliness 
came  at  last  to  the  Court. 

His — more  or  less — Christian  Majesty  Louis  XV. 
was  King  of  France.  He  was  known  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  as  the  Well  Beloved  ;  and  once  in  those  early 
days,  when  he  fell  ill,  the  churches  were  choked  with 
throngs  of  rich  and  poor,  who  flocked  to  pray  for  his 
recovery.  Also,  for  many  years,  he  was  a  model  of 
conjugal  fidelity  to  his  homely  wife  and  a  pattern  of  all 
the  domestic  virtues. 

Then  all  at  once  he  began  falling  under  the  influence 
of  one  unscrupulous  woman  after  another.  For  love  of 
them  he  slighted  the  country's  welfare,  scattered  broad- 
cast the  country's  money,  and  gave  himself  over,  almost 
wholly,  to  a  life  of  lazy  debauchery.  As  a  result,  the 
nickname  Well  Beloved  was  dropped ;  and  when  he 
was  wounded  by  a  fanatic's  dagger,  scarcely  a  dozen 
people  in  all  France  bothered  to  go  to  church  to  pray  that 
his  worthless  life  might  he  spared. 

He  was  a  living  proof  that  a  reformed  husband  makes 
the  best  rake. 

The  position  of  royal  favourite,  in  Louis'  time, 
carried  as  much  political  importance  as  that  of  Prime 
Minister.  Louis  was  swayed  by  his  favourites.  These 
in  turn  were  influenced  by  a  group  of  politicians  and  by 
relatives  and  personal  friends — the  whole  combination 
forming  an  all-powerful  political  party.  Thus,  ambitious 
courtiers   would   search   the   realm   for   some   especially 
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attractive  woman,  and,  after  binding  her  with  promises 
to  reward  them  with  money  and  offices,  would  arrange 
for  her  to  oust  whatever  woman  chanced,  at  the  time, 
to  be  the  king's  favourite,  and  to  usurp  her  exalted 
position. 

A  royal  favourite  was  easily  made  and  more  easily 
unmade.  The  King — wholly  by  chance,  he  supposed — 
would  meet  some  gloriously  beautiful  woman  whose 
every  word  and  look  spoke  adoration  of  him.  He  would 
fall  victim  to  her  charms  and  install  her  in  a  suite 
of  rooms  at  the  palace,  shunting  that  suite's  infuriated 
earlier  occupant.  The  new  favourite  would  wheedle 
from  her  royal  master  certain  rich  gifts,  or  promotions, 
or  portfolios,  for  distribution  among  the  clique  that  had 
engineered  her  promotion.  She  was  also  forced  to  be 
on  her  guard,  every  minute,  against  plots  to  put  some 
other  woman  in  her  place. 

It  was  a  hard  position,  jealously  guarded,  hedged  in 
by  many  a  barrier.  It  was  no  sinecure  for  a  simple  and 
honest  girl  with  high  ideals  to  burst  past  those  barriers 
and  into  the  royal  heart.  And  so  Jeanne  Antoinette 
d'Etioles  speedily  learned. 

Yet  before  long  she  had  an  industrious  Court  clique 
working  in  her  behalf,  trying  to  undermine  the  power 
of  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  the  King's  official  sweet- 
heart. A  member  of  this  clique — a  woman — attended 
a  2^etit  lever  one  day  and  innocently  and  loudly  remarked 
in  His  Majesty's  hearing : 

"  They  say  men  go  mad  over  la  'petite  d^Etioles.^^ 

Whereat,  Madame  de  Chateauroux,  who  stood  near  her, 
surreptitiously  brought  down  the  high  heel  of  her  slipper 
on  the  poor  woman's  instep  with  such  crushing  force  that 
the  victim  swooned  from  pain.  Those  around  her  took 
the  hint.  And  "  la  petite  d'Etioles  "  was  not  mentioned 
again  in  Louis'  presence  for  many  a  day. 

But  Jeanne's  campaign  was  not  over.  Indeed,  it 
had  scarcely  begun. 
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Louis  came  to  his  Choisy  chateau  for  a  week's  hunting. 
For  the  first  two  days,  as  he  and  his  courtiers  rode  forth 
to  the  chase,  a  dainty  bijou  phaeton  drawn  by  white 
ponies,  and  driven  by  Jeanne,  followed  the  royal  hunt 
as  far  as  possible  through  the  forest.  On  the  second  day 
the  King  noticed  the  lovely  devotee  of  the  chase  and 
made  careless  inquiry  about  her.  The  man  to  whom  His 
Majesty  spoke  chanced  to  be  a  member  of  the  de  Chateau- 
roux  clique,  a  politician  who  owed  his  place  at  Court  to 
de  Chateauroux,  and  who  would  lose  it  if  she  should  be 
supplanted. 

He  hurried  off  to  his  patroness  with  news  of  the 
danger.  Next  day  Jeanne  received  a  message  from  the 
Minister  of  Police — more  curt  than  courteous — that  she 
and  her  phaeton  must  remain  at  home  during  the  King's 
hunts.  So  a  clever  and  very  pretty  ruse  for  attracting 
the  monarch's  attention  fell  through. 

Jeanne  could  not  cope  with  her  powerful  rival.  Her 
own  partisans  were  not  strong  enough  to  risk  punish- 
ment by  appearing  openly  as  the  favourite's  enemies. 
So,  for  a  time,  the  campaign  languished. 

It  sprang  into  fresh  life  some  months  later,  when 
Madame  de  Chateauroux  died.  A  new  plan  of  attack 
was  mapped  out.  The  opening  gun  was  to  be  fired  on 
the  occasion  of  a  masked  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

This  ball  was  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Louis' 
son  to  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa.  It  was  to  be  a  mixed 
affair,  nobles  of  the  Court  mingling  for  once  with  the 
richer  bourgeoisie  and  their  wives.  The  latter  welcomed 
joyously  the  chance  to  meet  women  of  rank  on  equal  terms, 
and  came  by  hundreds  to  the  ball,  decked  out  in  garish 
jewels  and  gaudy  attire. 

Oh,  devotees  of  commonsense  apparel,  the  skirts  and 
petticoats  of  a  Court  dress  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  weighed  no  less  than  forty  pounds  !  The  jam 
was  so  great,  the  heat  was  so  unbearable,  the  dresses  were 
so  heavy,  at  this  particular  ball,  that  several  women  died 
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before  they  could  be  carried  out  of  the  place.  Altogether, 
it  was  a  thoroughly  delightful  occasion,  and  one  to  be 
remembered — by  the  survivors. 

Standing  out  from  among  other  wearers  of  fancy 
dress  as  unique  in  her  costume's  frank  dearth  of  detail, 
was  a  beauteous  damsel  clad,  or  unclad,  as  Diana.  The 
most  salient  features  of  her  attire  were  a  mask,  a  golden 
bow,  and  a  gemmed  quiver,  full  of  golden  arrows.  A  few 
women — and  more  men — recognised  her  as  la  petite 
d'Etioles.  She  flitted  gaily  to  and  fro  through  the  jam 
of  maskers,  until,  by  a  carefully  manoeuvred  chance, 
she  came  face  to  face  with  the  King. 

Jeanne  was  so  flustered  by  this  accidental  collision 
with  royalty  that  she  inadvertently  let  her  mask  fall  to 
the  floor.  To  cover  her  embarrassment,  she  playfully 
aimed  an  arrow  at  the  King.  He  laughed  at  her  pretty 
daring  and  said  : 

"  It  is  your  charms,  madame,  and  not  your  dart, 
that  I  fear  !  " 

Overcome  with  awe  at  the  sovereign's  courtly  words, 
Jeanne  dropped  her  handkerchief — quite  as  accidentally 
as  she  had  dropped  her  mask — at  Louis'  feet  and  fled. 
A  buzz  went  up  from  the  crowd,  and  fifty  voices  mur- 
mured, as  the  King  motioned  an  attendant  to  pick  up 
and  hand  him  the  monogrammed  scrap  of  cambric  : 

"  Le  mouchoir  est  jete  !  " 

Louis  caught  the  jesting  quotation  and  understood 
its  veiled  import.  Also,  in  Jeanne,  he  had  recognised 
the  phaeton-driver  who  had  followed  him  to  the  hunt. 

It  seemed  that  Jeanne's  goal  was  all  but  reached. 
But  there  were  still  obstacles  to  her  ambition's  fulfilment. 
Through  a  magnificently-bribed  official,  now  that  Louis' 
curiosity  had  been  aroused,  she  obtained  a  long  inter- 
view with  the  King,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Louis  was 
not  in  the  least  interested  in  her. 

He  allowed  htr  to  return  home  and  apparently  forgot 
all  about  her.     In  other  words,  the  fastidious  sovereign 
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found,  upon  meeting  her,  that  she  did  not  suit  him  in 
any  way,  and  dropped  her  acquaintance.  The  fortune- 
teller's stock  just  then  was  quoted  at  an  extremely  low 
figure. 

A  month  passed.  Jeanne  waited  daily,  in  feverish 
eagerness,  for  some  sign  from  the  King.  No  word  came. 
She  saw  that  she  had  been  a  mere  incident,  an  incident 
that  had  slipped  the  royal  memory.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  had  impressed  Louis,  at  that  first  interview,  as  yearn- 
ing too  much  for  the  perquisites  of  a  royal  favourite,  and 
as  giving  too  little  personal  thought  to  the  monarch  who 
could  confer  them. 

Another  woman,  through  pride  or  through  despair, 
would  have  given  up  the  fight  after  this  rebuff,  but 
Jeanne  was  not  like  other  women.  She  learned  in  time 
the  reason  why  the  King  had  dropped  her,  and  she  re- 
solved to  retrieve  her  mistake.  So  she  distributed 
bribe-money  once  more  among  the  right  officials,  and 
spurred  into  fresh  action  the  Court  clique  that  was  back- 
ing her  charms. 

Accordingly,  King  Louis  was  told  that  the  Bishop  of 
Mirepoix  had  heard  of  a  flirtation  between  His  Majesty 
and  the  wife  of  the  worthy  Le  Normant  d'Etioles,  and 
that  the  bishop  was  horribly  shocked  thereby.  The 
King  disliked  the  good  bishop — who,  by  the  way,  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  affair — and  asked  nothing  better 
than  to  shock  him.  So  he  sent  for  Jeanne  to  come  to 
the  palace  for  a  brief  visit. 

Coyly  she  accepted  the  invitation.  When  the  term 
of  the  visit  expired  and  the  King  very  calmly  bade  her 
adieu,  she  burst  into  tears,  threw  herself  on  the  floor, 
and,  embracing  the  royal  knees,  sobbed  that  she  dared 
not  go  home,  because  her  husband  would  murder  her. 
She  painted  in  fiery  colours  the  insane  jealousy  of  poor 
little  Le  Normant  d'Etioles — who  was  at  this  time  as 
ignorant  of  the  affair  as  was  the  Bishop  of  Mirepoix  him- 
self, declared    her  life  was  forfeit  because  of  her  mad 
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love  for  Louis,  and  wound  up  by  begging  the  King  to 
kill  her  himself,  that  she  might  have  the  bliss  of  dying 
at  the  hand  of  the  man  she  adored. 

And  the  funny  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the 
ultra-sophisticated  and  suspicious  King  was  utterly  taken 
in  by  her  story.  He  believed  every  word  of  it — especially 
her  desire  to  die  at  his  dear  hand.  This  touched  and 
delighted  him.  He  raised  the  weeping  beauty  to  her  feet 
and  consoled  her  with  the  assurance  that  she  might  stay 
where  she  was.    'Which  she  did.     The  goal  was  in  sight. 

According  to  unbreakable  custom,  a  king's  "  maitresse 
en  litre  "  must  be  of  noble  rank.  Jeanne  was  a  com- 
moner, but  Louis  got  over  this  point  in  the  etiquette  of 
immorality  by  giving  her  a  title  of  nobility.  In  fact, 
he  gave  her  two  or  three  of  them.  And  a  little  later,  as 
a  special  mark  of  favour  he  bestowed  upon  her  the  land 
and  the  estates  of  the  Marquisate  of  Pompadour.  The 
title  was  old  and  honoured.  It  had  lapsed  through 
the  absence  of  male  heirs,  and  Louis  had  given  the  estates 
to  the  Prmce  de  Conti.  Now  he  bought  them  back  from 
the  Prince  and  transferred  them  publicly  to  the  new 
Marquise  de  Pompadour. 

Meantime,  Jeanne's  husband  learned  with  horror  of 
his  worshipped  wife's  defection.  He  was  well-nigh  crazed 
by  grief.  He  wrote  to  Jeanne,  beseeching  her  to  come 
back  to  him,  promising  to  forgive  and  forget,  offering  to 
devote  his  whole  future  life  to  gratifying  her  every  whim. 

Jeanne  read  the  tear-splashed  letter  and  laughed 
merrily  over  its  incoherent  appeal.  Thinking  the  King 
might  like  to  share  the  rich  joke,  she  showed  him  the 
letter.  Louis  read  it,  his  handsome  old  face  hardening. 
Then  he  said  coldly:  "Madame,  you  seem  blest  with 
a  Very  decent  man  for  a  husband." 

To  soothe  d'Etioles'  outraged  feelings,  the  King 
conferred  on  him  a  Government  position  with  a  yearly 
salary  of  four  hundred  thousand  livres.  And — the  poor 
little  husband  accepted  it.     He  was  not  of  the  iron  breed. 
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If  he  had  been,  his  wife  might  not  have  deserted  him. 
He  had  strength  enough  to  suffer  horribly,  but  not  the 
strength  to  refuse  a  golden  poultice  for  his  mangled  heart. 
Yet,  to  his  death-day,  he  was  crushed  by  shame,  and 
sought  to  avoid  the  society  of  those  who  knew  his  story. 

Far  differently  did  Jeanne's  relatives  take  her  glorious 
disgrace.  She  was  not  ungrateful  for  all  they  had  done 
to  help  push  her  into  this  gem-lined  hell  wherein  she  was 
now  disporting  herself.  And  she  lavished  money  and 
offices  on  them  all.  Her  mother  lived  only  a  few  months 
after  Jeanne's  rise  to  power  ;  barely  long  enough  to  see 
the  sorceress's  prophecy  fulfilled,  but  others  of  the  clan 
were  more  fortunate  ;  Jeanne's  reputed  father.  Monsieur 
Poisson,  the  retired  bank  clerk,  for  instance. 

Old  Poisson  was,  mentally  and  morally,  the  type  of 
man  one  might  have  expected  from  his  profit  by  his 
wife's  relations  with  de  Tournehem,  and  his  delight  in 
Jeanne's  aureate  fate.  Physically,  he  is  described  as 
"  a  huge  pig  of  a  fellow,  careless  in  dress,  and  with  face 
empurpled  from  much  strong  drink." 

One  night  he  gave  a  family-reunion  banquet,  at  which 
he  drank  so  much  that  at  last  he  reached  the  stage  of  in- 
toxication wherein  he  was  moved  to  tell  the  truth.  And 
he  told  it,  in  the  following  engaging  fashion.  Leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  sweeping  the  table,  he  burst 
into  a  bellow  of  laughter  and  exclaimed  : 

"  If  anyone  were  to  look  in  on  us  now,  he'd  take  us 
all  for  princes  of  the  blood.  Yet  who  are  we  ?  I  was  a 
bank  clerk  with  a  profitable  wife.  You,  Monsieur  Mont- 
martel,  are  the  son  of  an  innkeeper.  You,  Savalette,  are 
a  vinegar-seller's  son-  And,  Bouret,  your  father  was  a 
lackey  !  " 

And  so  on  all  round  the  board.  It  was  the  last 
reunion  of  the  Poisson  tribe.  I  don't  know  what  became 
of  the  old  fellow.  Let  him  waddle  boozily  out  of  our 
story. 

Meantime,   Jeanne  was  learning  that  the  herculean 
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task  of  winning  kingly  favour  was  as  child's  play  com- 
pared with  the  job  of  holding  it.  Louis  was  getting  on 
in  years  ;  his  health  was  uncertain  ;  so  were  his  nerves. 
He  was  horribly  exacting  ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
interest  him,  and  equally  hard  not  to  bore  him. 

To  retain  such  a  position  as  Jeanne's  it  was  necessary 
to  be  more  than  a  pretty  and  attractive  woman.  One 
had  to  be  a  born  genius  at  entertaining  and  at  thinking 
of  new  ways  to  catch  and  keep  the  crotchety  monarch's 
interest.  In  brief,  Louis  must  be  held  by  a  stronger 
chain  than  mere  mental  and  physical  attraction.  And 
this  "  stronger  chain  "  Jeanne  proceeded  to  forge. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  and  often  she  despaired  of 
success,  as  witness  her  immortal  plaint  : 

"  Oh,  the  impossible  feat  of  trying  to  amuse  the  un- 
amusable  !  " 

Yet  gallantly  and  brilliantly  she  achieved  this  im- 
possibility. She  studied  the  King  until  she  knew  and 
could  foretell  every  one  of  his  many  moods.  She  devised 
dazzling  little  Court  suppers  for  his  delectation.  She 
built  at  Versailles  the  Theatre  des  Petits  Appartements, 
where,  helped  by  other  courtiers  and  coached  by  the 
best  professionals,  she  herself  acted  for  him  a  series  of 
risque  and  wit-encrusted  playlets. 

When  the  mood  of  boredom  could  not  be  lifted  by 
normal  methods,  she  sought  abnormal ;  as,  for  instance, 
when,  on  the  hottest  day  in  midsummer,  she  got  up  a 
sleighing  party  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  The 
Court,  swathed — and  sweating — in  furs,  fared  forth  to 
the  forest,  where  they  discovered  that  the  ground  for 
miles  was  covered  six  inches  deep  with  a  gleaming  white 
coat  of  salt.  The  trees  were  hung  with  cotton  wool, 
their  trunks  and  limbs  coated  with  sticky  white  sugar. 

A  line  of  gorgeous  sleighs  stood  waiting.  The  Court 
crowded  into  them  and  drove  off,  jingling  and  slipping, 
over  the  shining  expanse  of  whiteness.  The  salt  ruined 
the  hoofs  of  the  horses  and  killed  all  the  vegetation  beneath 
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it.  But  what  matter  ?  His  iinamusable  Majesty  was 
highly  amused  ;  in  fact,  he  was  as  deHghted  at  the  novelty 
as  an  old-fashioned  child — species  now  extinct — with  a 
Christmas  tree. 

When  neither  gaieties  nor  freak  exploits  could  serve 
to  win  a  smile  from  Louis,  Jeanne  used  to  make  him 
go  with  her  on  trips  here  and  there.  These  journeys 
were  on  the  most  lavish  scale.  For  example,  a  single 
five-day  jaunt  to  Havre  cost  a  little  more  than  £40,000. 
But  the  King  was  amused. 

In  fact,  none  of  the  pleasures  that  Jeanne  prepared 
for  her  liege  lord  was  on  the  free  list.  But  while  the 
nation  at  large  did  not  at  all  object  to  its  King's  finding 
amusement,  it  did  most  strenuously  object  to  be  taxed 
for  it.  It  was  out  of  the  question  to  blame  the  Lord's 
Anointed — openly,  at  least — for  all  this  extravagance  ; 
that  was  to  come  a  generation  later.  Wherefore,  the 
people's  hatred  was  directed  not  against  the  King,  but 
against  the  woman  who  made  the  King  spend  so  much 
money. 

And  Jeanne  promptly  found  herself  the  best-hated 
woman  in  France.  She  did  little  to  combat  this  hatred. 
In  fact,  it  did  not  bother  her  at  all.  She  knew,  as  did 
Louis,  that  the  people  were  not  dangerous — yet. 

And  she  cared  little  more  for  the  good  will  of  the 
Court.  She  was  the  only  person  in  the  palace  who  did 
not  remember  that  she  was  low-born.  And  she  gave 
herself  the  airs  of  a  ruler,  declining  to  return  calls,  ex- 
acting humble  greetings  from  high  dignitaries,  surround- 
ing herself  with  a  little  world  of  subjects  of  her  own, 
wrecking  prominent  statesmen's  careers  to  suit  her  own 
caprice.     Great  was  the  "  uncrowned  queen  of  France." 

She  was  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  her  grateful 
countrymen's  feelings  towards  her.  Wherever  she  rode 
abroad  without  the  King,  she  was  roundly  hissed. 
Lampoons  were  showered  on  her  until  the  secret  police, 
who  had  strict  orders  to  suppress  such  things,  went  nearly 
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distraught.  Lampoons  were  sent  by  post,  by  messenger, 
by  unseen  hands.  Lampoons  were  tucked  between  her 
sheets,  in  the  folds  of  her  breakfast  napkin,  in  bouquets 
of  flowers.  Lampoons  were  pasted  on  the  panels  of  her 
coach,  on  the  doors  of  her  suite  ;  even  on  the  liveried 
backs  of  her  lackeys.  Lampoons  rained  in  from  every- 
where— from  nowhere.  No  one  knew  who  wrote  them, 
who  sent  them,  who  delivered  them.  Some  were  clever, 
some  merely  vitriolic,  some  unspeakable.  Nor  could 
kingly  wrath  suppress  them,  nor  police  tactics  discover 
their  mysterious  source. 

By  this  time  Jeanne  had  made  herself  so  necessary 
to  Louis,  by  catering  for  his  moods  and  keeping  him 
amused  and  playing  on  his  myriad  weaknesses,  that  he 
was  wholly  under  her  influence.  No  other  of  his  countless 
favourites  had  enjoyed  a  tithe  of  her  power  or  could 
have  used  it  so  destructively. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  Jeanne  had  been  content  with 
wealth  and  personal  aggrandisement.  But  now,  realising 
her  sway  over  the  King,  she  proceeded  to  meddle  with 
politics.  And  foreign  ambassadors  found  it  more  profit- 
able to  curry  favour  with  her  than  with  Louis.  France's 
political  pool  had  already  been  muddy  enough,  Heaven 
knows.  But  it  had  been  pellucid  compared  with  what 
it  became  after  Jeanne  began  dabbling  in  it.  High 
officials  were  made  or  unmade  by  her  smile  or  her  frown. 
Her  power  was  boundless.  Here  is  one  instance,  out  of 
dozens,  of  the  mischief  she  caused  : 

Prussia  and  France  were  on  the  friendliest  of  terms. 
Each  needed  the  other.  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of 
Prussia,  was,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  a  woman-hater.  He 
did  not  at  all  understand  how  an  otherwise  sane  monarch 
could  let  himself  be  influenced  by  any  woman.  His 
disgust  at  Jeanne's  sway  over  King  Louis  found  vent  in 
the  historic  snarl  :  "  France  is  ruled  by  Louis  XV.,  and 
Louis  XV.  is  ruled  by  a  wanton  !  " 

This  dainty  witticism  came  straight  to  Jeanne's  ears. 
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She  swore  eternal  vengeance  against  Frederick.  And 
straightway  she  induced  Louis  to  form  an  anti-Prussian 
alliance  with  Austria.  This  brought  on  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  which  devastated  two  kingdoms  and  cost  thousands 
of  lives  and  millions  of  gold  pieces,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  eternal  feud  between  France  and  Germany. 
All  as  penalty  for  one  blunt  but  wholly  truthful  remark  ! 

It  did  not  add  to  Jeanne's  popularity  at  home.  The 
people  regarded  her  not  only  as  their  foe,  but  as  the  cause 
of  all  France's  numberless  misfortunes.  And  they  were 
not  slow  in  expressing  their  opinions. 

Once  her  coach  rolled  across  a  bridge  that  had  been 
declared  unsafe.  A  bystander,  seeing  Jeanne  cross  it 
safely,  yelled  after  her  : 

''  That  bridge  is  strong  enough  to  last  for  centuries. 
It  has  borne  up  under  the  country's  heaviest  burden  !  " 

A  fanatic  named  Damiens  waylaid  Louis  in  a  corridor 
of  Versailles  palace,  and  made  a  deliberate  but  very 
bungling  effort  to  assassinate  that  great  and  good  king. 
The  wound  he  inflicted  was  slight.  But  the  scare  he 
inflicted  was  tremendous.  Louis,  in  mortal  terror,  fell 
victim  to  an  acute  attack  of  penitence.  He  sent  for  all 
the  priests  in  sight,  and  implored  them  to  tell  him  how 
be?t  to  save  his  worthless  soul. 

Primed  by  the  Ministers  d'Argenson  and  Machault, 
the  priests  informed  their  King  that  the  first  and  longest 
stride  he  could  possibly  take  towards  salvation  would  be 
to  send  away  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour.  Louis 
was  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  would  have  sent  away 
his  dinner  or  his  best-loved  lapdog  at  the  Church's  com- 
mand ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  mere  favourite.  So  Jeanne 
was  ordered  to  pack  up  and  get  out.  And  the  Court 
rejoiced  mightily  thereat. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  starvation  with  her.  Apart 
from  her  earlier  fortune  she  had,  as  a  gift  from  the  throne, 
an  income  of  about  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
livres  a  year ;    the  estates  and  revenues  of  La  Celle,  St. 
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Remy,  and  Crecy ;  the  chateaux  of  Bellevue,  Aulnay, 
and  Brmborion ;  great  mansions  at  Paris,  Versailles, 
Fontainebleau,  and  Compiegnc  ;  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  in  gold  and  jewels. 

But  she  wanted  to  remain  uncrowned  queen  of  France. 
And,  knowing  how  starkly  necessary  she  had  made  herself 
to  Louis,  she  meekly  went  forth  and  bided  her  time. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  Presently,  as  the  cares 
wore  off,  Louis  began  to  recover  from  his  fit  of  repentance. 
Also,  he  began  to  miss  Jeanne  ;  to  miss  her  horribly. 
No  one  else  could  amuse  him  and  he  wanted  to  be  amused. 
So  he  sent  for  her. 

Back  to  Court  she  came.  And  her  first  act  was  to 
secure  the  dismissal  and  disgrace  of  d'Argenson  and 
Machault,  the  Ministers  who  had  caused  her  exile. 

Once  more  she  reigned  in  unquestioned  supremacy. 
And  now,  finding  Louis'  mind  prone  to  turn  to  younger 
and  newer  women,  she  did  not  oppose  his  flirtations  with 
such  lights-o'-love.  On  the  contrary,  she  encouraged 
them,  always  holding  her  own  incredible  power  over  the 
King's  mind,  and  seeing  to  it  that  no  other  woman  should 
do  more  than  amuse  him  in  his  idler  hours. 

Fearing  lest  Louis  should  have  another  converting 
fright,  she  sought  to  make  friends  with  the  Church.  The 
priests  told  her  this  was  possible  only  on  condition  that 
she  returned  to  her  husband.  She  consented  and,  at  her 
confessor's  dictation,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  d'Etioles, 
begging  him  to  take  her  back.  This  letter  she  gave  to 
her  confessor  to  deliver  to  her  husband. 

But  meanwhile  she  had  written  another  letter  to 
d'Etioles  and  had  sent  it  to  him  by  special  courier.  In 
this  she  told  him  that  the  letter  her  confessor  would 
deliver  to  him  had  been  written  under  duress  ;  and  that 
if  d'Etioles  dared  take  advantage  of  her  offer  to  return 
to  her  former  home,  the  King  would  clap  him  into  the. 
Bastille  for  life.  The  timid  d'Etioles  obediently  wrote 
that  he  would  not,  in  any  circumstances,  take  her  back. 
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She  showed  this  reply  in  triumph  to  the  priests,  as 
proof  that  she  had  done  everything  in  her  power  to 
reform,  and  that  the  way  was  closed  to  her. 

Further,  to  give  her  very  unsaintly  face  an  air  of 
sanctity,  she  devised  a  new  way  of  wearing  her  hair. 
She  ordered  her  coiffeur  to  brush  it  back  from  her  brow 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the  general  effect  of  a  halo. 
The  result  was  a  hair  arrangement  that  looked  more  like  a 
crescent  breakfast  roll  than  a  halo.  But  it  caught  the 
public  fancy.  And  in  less  than  a  week  half  the  women 
in  France  were  Wearing  their  hair  a  la  Pompadour — a 
style  that  since  then  has  never  wholly  lost  its  vogue. 

Bad  as  she  was,  wasteful  as  she  was,  meddlesomely 
mischievous  as  she  was,  let  us  recall  a  few  really  good 
deeds  of  Jeanne's.  Yes,  I  know,  good  deeds  make  bad 
reading.  But  be  patient.  There  weren't  very  many  of 
them. 

While  she  caused  poverty  by  raising  taxes  and  stirring 
up  wars,  yet  out  of  her  own  wealth  she  gave  enormous 
sums  to  the  poor  of  France.  She  also  acted  as  a  generous 
patron  of  inventors,  artists,  and  men  of  letters,  and 
helped  to  establish  a  great  art  museum  and  library.  She 
founded  the  porcelain  factory  at  Sevres,  and  the  Ecole 
Militaire — of  which  Napoleon  was  afterwards  a  graduate 
— and  other  deathless  institutions.  All  the  arts  were  the 
better  for  her. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  the  story. 

During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  she  had  helped 
to  start,  the  French  Court  had  as  an  official  guest  an 
Austrian  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  Count  von  Kaunitz. 
He  was  there  to  trick  Louis  into  granting  unduly  good 
terms  to  Austria,  and  he  masked  a  snake-like  cunning 
under  the  guise  of  inane  foppishness.  Jeanne  alone  saw 
behind  his  mask  of  silliness. 

The  Count  was  thin  and  effeminate.  He  had  a  long, 
pointed  nose,  and  a  sharp,  pointed  chin.  He  affected 
clothes  that  were    the  wildest  extreme  of   fashion,  and 
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walked  with  an  old-time  dancing-master's  mincing  gait. 
Indeed,  he  appeared  to  Louis  and  to  the  Court  at  large 
as  nothing  but  an  addle-pated  fop  of  the  first  water.  All 
sorts  of  stories  were  rife  about  him  ;  one,  for  instance, 
that  daily  he  had  four  footmen  throw  powder  up  to  the 
ceiling  in  his  dressing-room,  while  he  ran  round  the  room, 
letting  only  the  finest  particles  of  it  fall  on  his  wig. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jeanne,  when  this  anecdote  was  told 
to  her  by  Louis,  "  just  as  Alcibiades  cut  off  his  dog's 
tail,  to  give  the  Athenians  something  to  talk  about  and 
divert  their  attention  from  the  greater  affairs  he  wished 
to  conceal." 

Louis  had  the  good  sense  to  listen  to  Jeanne's  warn- 
ing, and  thus  France  was  saved  from  diplomatic  disaster. 

This  same  Seven  Years'  War  was  the  death  of  Jeanne. 
She  had  never  been  robust,  and  her  tireless  toil  as  an 
amuser  of  the  unamusable  had  worn  her  out.  As  the 
tide  of  warfare  set  more  and  more  steadily  against  France 
she  grew  weaker  and  more  fragile.  By  tryizig  to  run  a 
kingdom  when  she  was  better  fitted  to  run  a  bonnet 
shop,  she  courted  the  fate  of  a  man  I  once  knew  in 
Pompton,  New  Jersey,  who,  a  be-whiskered  neighbour 
said,  "  went  crazy  from  try  in'  to  make  a  twenty-two 
calibre  brain  think  forty-four  calibre  thoughts." 

Jeanne  developed  a  hacking  cough.  Nowadays,  in 
such  circumstances,  she  would  be  kept  out  of  doors,  pre- 
ferably on  high  ground.  But  the  Court  doctors  of  her 
time  advised  her  to  stay  indoors,  and  to  sleep  in  a  room 
from  which  all  ventilation  was  barred  ;  to  "  keep  out 
the  night  air." 

She  wandered  about  Versailles  palace,  flushed  with 
fever,  racked  with  coughing,  fighting  with  cosmetics  the 
unfightable  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  refusing  to  give  up 
or  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  ill.  Louis  hated  the  sight 
of  an  invalid,  and  even  at  her  life's  end  she  would  not 
risk  his  displeasure  by  admitting  that  she  was  sick.  She 
herself  did  not  know  what  ailed  her. 
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"  I  am  dying  of  unhappiness  for  my  tortured  country," 
she  wrote  to  one  of  her  few  women  friends. 

At  last,  in  April,  1764,  she  could  keep  up  the  pitiful 
show  of  health  no  longer,  and  she  took  to  her  bed.  The 
King  kept  out  of  her  way.  But  she  was  too  far  gone  to 
notice.  On  April  15th  she  knew  that  the  end  had  come, 
and  she  sent  for  the  cure  of  La  Madeleine  to  administer 
to  her  the  rites  of  the  dying. 

The  priest  performed  his  office,  then  bade  her  adieu, 
and  started  to  leave  the  sick  room.  Feebly  Jeanne  called 
him  back. 

"  One  moment,  Monsieur  le  Cure !  "  she  gasped. 
"  Wait  one  moment  and  we  will  depart  together." 

Then,  having  made  perhaps  the  only  original  bon  mot 
of  her  career,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  died. 

So  perished  Jeanne  Antoinette  d'Etioles,  Marquise 
de  Pompadour.  She  had  achieved  her  ambition.  And 
to  do  so  she  had  toiled  and  planned  and  plotted  and 
worried  until,  at  forty-three,  she  was  an  old  and  broken- 
down  woman. 

The  King,  for  whom  she  had  smashed  her  life  and 
her  hopes  of  decency  and  respect,  did  not  weep  when 
news  of  her  death  was  borne  to  him.  He  was  starting 
out  for  a  drive  with  another  woman  and  did  not  turn 
back,  or  in  any  way  let  so  trifling  an  incident  as  a 
favourite's  demise  spoil  his  day.  He  did  not  even  bother 
to  attend  Jeanne's  burial. 

As  the  funeral  procession  left  Versailles  on  its  way 
to  Paris,  rain  began  to  fall  heavily.  Louis  stood  at  a 
window  of  his  own  apartments,  watching  the  line  of 
coaches  with  the  idle  curiosity  of  a  stranger.  But  he 
spoke  one  pathetic  farewell  sentence  as  the  procession 
passed  out  of  sight. 

"  The  Marquise  has  a  wet  day  for  her  journey,"  he 
yawned. 


X 

MADAME  DU  BARRY 

The  Costly  Charmer  (1746-1793) 

SHE  came  from  the  neighbourhood  which  had  pro- 
duced Joan  of  Arc.  She  even  claimed  relation- 
ship with  the  long-dead  Maid.  But  at  that  point 
all  likeness  between  the  two  comes  to  a  very  abrupt 
end. 

She  is  known  to  history  as  "  Marie  Jeanne  Gomard 
de  Vaubernier,  Comtesse  du  Barry."  The  parish  register 
of  her  birthplace  describes  her,  less  flamboyantly,  as 
"  Marie  Jeanne,  natural  daughter  of  Anne  Becu,  known 
as  Quantigny  ;   born  August,  a.d.  1746." 

There  are  many  details  in  Marie  Jeanne  du  Barry's 
story  that  I  am  going  to  omit — at  my  own  request ;  not 
only  because  they  are  unwritable,  but  because  their 
sordid  vulgarity  is  also  drearily  stupid.  I  apologise  in 
advance  for  the  omissions.  But  even  after  the  process 
of  weeding  out,  I  think  there  will  be  quite  enough  left 
to  maintain  the  interest. 

When  Marie  was  six,  Anne  Becu  drifted  to  Paris — 
the  Mecca  of  her  trade.  And  soon  afterwards,  an 
admirer  of  Anne's,  one  Dumonceau,  was  coaxed  into 
lavishing  about  ten  shillings  a  month  on  Marie's  educa- 
tion. Dumonceau  had  been  one  of  Anne's  wooers  in 
the  village  days,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  his 
interest  in  little  Marie  was  prompted  by  more  than 
mere  kindness — in  fact,  that  he  and  the  infant  were 
"  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind." 

In  any  case,  the  monthly  half-sovereign  paid  Marie's 
expenses  at  a  convent  school,  where  she  spent  the  next 
ten   years.     This   Sainte   Aurorc   convent,    in   the   Rue 
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Neuve  Sainte  Genevieve,  was  a  philanthropic  refuge 
"  for  all  young  persons  of  honest  parentage  who  are  in 
circumstances  where  they  run  the  risk  of  ruin." 

The  rules  of  the  Sainte  Aurore  were  far  stricter  and 
icier  than  those  of  the  most  above-board  of  modern 
orphanages.  Among  the  punishments  inflicted  on  these 
little  wards  of  God  were  starvation,  beatings,  and  im- 
prisonment in  cold  and  stone-floored  dark  cells — for 
the  very  mildest  transgressions. 

Three  dire  sins,  calling  always  for  instant  retribution, 
were  :  "  To  laugh,  to  sing,  and  to  speak  above  a  whisper." 
For  such  hideous  and  unnatural  crimes  as  laughter,  song, 
and  ordinary  speech  these  poor  loveless  babies  were 
treated  like  the  vilest  criminals.  One  hopes,  morbidly, 
that  the  theologians  who  abolished  Hell  left  at  least  one 
warm  corner  of  it,  in  commission,  for  the  framers  and 
enforcers  of  those  gentle  rules. 

All  the  foregoing  is  not  sentimental  gush,  but  is 
mentioned  to  show  how  dire  must  have  been  a  pupil's 
sin  that  the  convent  authorities  could  not  cope  with  it. 

And  such  a  sin — no  one  knows  what  it  was — Marie 
committed  when  she  was  sixteen.  For  which  she  was 
expelled  in  black  disgrace  from  her  happy  childhood's 
home  at  Sainte  Aurore,  and  turned  loose  upon  the  world. 

Her  mother's  loving  arms  were  open,  ready  to  receive 
and  succour  the  disgraced  girl,  and  to  start  her  afresh  in 
life — as  only  a  mother  can.  So,  to  keep  Marie  from  feeling 
unduly  dependent  upon  a  poor  working  woman  like 
herself,  she  taught  her  her  own  trade — the  oldest  on 
earth. 

With  a  little  basket  of  cheap  jewellery — which  served 
the  same  purpose  as  a  present-day  beggar's  stock  of  lead 
pencils — Marie  went  the  rounds  of  the  streets.  Her 
career  was  cut  out  for  her  by  her  mother's  fond  fore- 
thought. And  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  thousand,  a  girl  thus  launched  would  have  ended 
in  the  gutter.     But  Marie  was  the  thousandth  woman — 
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a  true  superwoman,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
filth  of  the  streets  could  not  smirch  her — outwardly. 
And  luck  was  waiting  round  the  corner  for  her. 

A  rich  and  eccentric  old  woman  of  fashion — Madame 
Legrade — had  a  craze  for  amateur  theatricals.  Catching 
sight  of  Marie  one  day,  she  was  struck  by  the  girl's  beauty, 
and  hired  her,  partly  as  a  companion  and  partly  as  a 
comedian  for  her  private  theatre. 

At  Madame  Legrade's  Marie  got  her  first  view  of 
semi-decent  society.  And,  being  adaptable,  she  picked 
up  a  smattering  of  manners  and  of  grammatical  speech  ; 
only  a  smattering,  but  all  she  cared  to  acquire.  There, 
too,  she  met  such  men  as  the  withered  old  wit,  de  Riche- 
lieu, and  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  and  the  Due  de  Brissac, 
whose  son  was  one  day  to  be  the  one  real  love  of  her 
life.  Here,  too,  she  met  a  genius  whom  she  describes  in 
her  "  Memoirs  "  as  "a  cunning  fox  ;  witty  .  .  .  very 
ugly  and  very  thin."     He  was  Grimm,  the  fairy-tale  man. 

Marie  was  in  clover.  But  the  fortune  was  too  good 
to  last.  And  because  a  far  more  glittering  fortune  was 
awaiting  her,  though  she  didn't  know  it,  Destiny  soon 
joggled  the  girl  out  of  her  snug  berth.  Madame  Legrade 
had  two  sons.  Both  of  them  fell  crazily  in  love  with 
Marie.  It  is  not  on  record  that  she  told  them  she  would 
rather  be  the  poor  working  girl  that  she  was.  And 
Madame  Legrade,  in  horror,  ordered  her  out  of  the  house. 

Back  to  her  dear  old  loving  mother,  as  before,  went 
Marie.  And  once  more  mother-love  came  to  the  rescue. 
Anne  Becu  had  recently  married  a  lackey  of  some  great 
house.  She  was  now  "  Madame  Racon."  Marie  adopted 
her  stepfather's  name — the  first  to  which  she  had  ever 
possessed  even  a  semi-legal  claim — and  permitted  her 
mother  to  get  her  a  job  in  the  millinery  shop  of  Madame 
Labille.  This  shop  was  of  a  sort  extremely  common  in 
that  day.  It  sold  not  only  hats  for  women,  but  sword 
knots  and  shoe  buckles  for  men.  It  employed  only  girls 
of  extreme  beauty.     And   it  was  a  favourite   lounging 
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place  for  men  about  town.  Altogether,  there  was  no 
startling  change  in  Marie's  vocation  from  the  era  when 
she  had  hawked  artificial  jewellery. 

Her  presence  drew  scores  of  young  dandies  to  the 
shop.  And  she  might  readily  have  had  her  pick  of  the 
lot.  But  during  a  momentary  aberration  of  intellect, 
she  plunged  into  a  love  affair  with  a  handsome  young 
pastrycook,  Nicolas  Mothon.  The  other  and  more  am- 
bitious girls  guyed  her  mercilessly  for  her  plebeian  taste. 
But  it  was  terribly  serious  with  Marie.  Mothon  was  the 
first  man  to  whom  she  had  lost  her  heart.  Many  years 
later  she  wrote  : 

"  When  I  call  to  memory  all  the  men  who  have 
adored  me,  I  must  say  it  was  not  poor  Nicolas  who 
pleased  me  least.  For  I,  too,  have  known  what  first 
love  can  mean." 

But  she  forgot  what  "  first  love  can  mean  "  as  readily 
as  she  had  learned  it.  For  soon  she  threw  over  Nicolas 
for  a  man  of  wealth  named  de  la  Vauvenardiere  ;  aban- 
doned the  latter  for  a  suitor  named  Duval ;  and  ousted 
Duval  from  her  affection  for  Lamet,  the  Court  hairdresser. 

No,  in  choosing  Lamet,  she  was  not  lowering  her 
standard.  A  Court  hairdresser  was  far  more  than  a 
mere  barber.  He  was  a  functionary  of  vast  importance, 
the  confidant  of  the  great,  the  counsellor  of  the  unwary, 
a  man  of  substance  and  position,  the  only  tradesman  in 
all  France  who  was  permitted  by  Court  edict  to  wear  a 
sword. 

Marie  was  envied  as  Lamet's  sweetheart ;  until  he 
went  bankrupt,  and  had  to  flee  overnight  to  England  to 
dodge  a  debtor's  cell. 

Then  came  the  Cosse  incident ;  at  least,  then  it  began. 
Cosse — or  Louis  Hercule  Timoleon  de  Cosse-Brissac — ■ 
was  the  Due  de  Brissac's  son.  He  met  Marie  in  the  street 
one  day,  so  runs  the  story,  followed  her  to  the  shop,  and 
there,  under  the  pretext  of  buying  a  sword  knot,  fell 
into  talk  with  her.     He  loved  her  at  first  sight  and  she 
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loved  him.  Theirs  was  not  such  a  love  as  either  had 
hitherto  known.     It  was  the  genuine  article. 

Cosse  was  young  and  good-looking  and  afflicted  with 
republican  ideas.  He  did  not  see  in  Marie  the  vendor 
of  cheap  jewellery  and  cheaper  affections,  or  the  girl  who 
used  her  millinery  job  as  a  mask.  To  him  she  was  an 
angel.     And — so  far  as  concerned  him— she  was. 

They  were  young  and  they  dreamed.  Cosse  was 
unlike  any  man  Marie  had  known.  His  love  was  utterly 
unlike  any  love  she  had  known  or  heard  of.  Altogether, 
it  was  a  pretty  little  romance  on  both  sides.  And  if 
we  smile  at  it,  let  the  smile  be  kindly,  with  nothing  of 
the  leer  about  it.  For  there  was  nothing  to  provoke 
a  leer — at  least,  not  then. 

This  Cosse  affair's  early  stages  are  so  intertangled 
with  romance,  legend.  Court  rumour,  and  later  inven- 
tions, that  I  hasten  to  forestall  corrections  from  readers 
wiser  than  myself,  by  confessing  that  all  I  know  of  it,  or 
can  learn  from  supposedly  trustworthy  sources,  is  that 
Marie  and  Cosse  parted  somewhat  suddenly  ;  and  the 
causes  variously  given  are  that  his  father  put  a  stop  to 
the  romance  and  that  Cosse  learned  something  of  Marie's 
real  character.  It  is  gravely  declared  that  he  wanted 
to  marry  her,  and  that  his  indignant  ducal  parent  not 
only  opened  his  eyes  to  the  bride-elect's  past,  but  threat- 
ened to  throw  Cosse  into  the  Bastille  by  means  of  a  lettre 
de  cachet.  As  I  said,  I  vouch  for  none  of  these  reasons 
for  the  break  between  the  two  lovers.  It  is  all  surmise. 
But  what  follows  is  not. 

The  next  man  to  lose  his  head  and  heart  to  Marie 
was  a  young  nobleman  whose  repute  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that — even  in  dissolute  eighteenth-century 
Paris — he  was  known,  not  as  a  roue,  but  as  "  The  Roue." 
He  had  come  to  Paris  a  few  years  earlier,  leaving  a  wife 
somewhere  on  the  way. 

He  had  squandered  his  patrimony  en  route,  and 
reached  the  capital  penniless.     But  he  quickly  caught 
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the  fancy  of  Madame  Maloiise,  who  had  influence  at 
Court.  She  arranged  that  he  should  have  practically 
the  sole  monopoly  of  supplying  the  French  Navy  with 
all  its  various  forms  of  merchandise.  This  meant  fat 
profits,  and  he  fattened  them  still  further  by  running  a 
select  gambling-house. 

He  was  Jean,  Vicomte  du  Barry. 

Jean  met  and  fell  victim  to  Marie.  Realising  what 
a  cash  attraction  her  beauty  and  charm  would  afford, 
he  installed  her  as  presiding  genius  of  his  gambling 
den,  as  a  lure  to  draw  youthful  nobles  to  the  place. 
Marie — or  Madame  Lange,  as,  for  no  known  reason, 
she  had  begun  to  call  herself — was  the  bright  star  at 
the  goddess  of  Chance's  shrine.  And  the  money  poured 
fast  into  the  shady  games  whereby  the  house  made 
Jean  rich. 

For  a  time  there  was  wholesale  prosperity  all  round, 
with  plenty  more  of  it  to  come.  Before  I  go  on,  may 
I  quote  a  contemporary  writer's  word  picture  of  Marie, 
as  she  appeared  at  this  time  ? 

"  Her  hair  is  long,  silky,  curling  like  a  child's,  and 
blond  with  a  natural  ash  tint.  .  .  .  Her  eyebrows  and 
lashes  are  dark  and  curly.  Behind  them  the  blue  eyes, 
which  one  seldom  sees  quite  open,  look  out  with  co- 
quettish, sidelong  glances.  .  .  .  Her  nose  is  small  and 
finely  cut,  and  her  mouth  is  a  perfect  Cupid's  bow. 
.  .  .  Her  neck,  her  arms,  and  her  feet  and  hands  remind 
one  of  ancient  Greek  statuary  ;  while  her  complexion  is 
that  of  a  rose  leaf  steeped  in  milk.  .  .  .  She  carries 
with  her  a  delicious  atmosphere  of  intoxicating,  victorious, 
amorous  youth." 

Voltaire  once  exclaimed  in  front  of  a  portrait  of  her  : 

"  The  original  was  made  for  the  gods  !  " 

Even  as  the  cherry  tree  was  posthumously  invented 
for  Washington  and,  perhaps,  the  apple  for  Isaac  Newton 
or  William  Tell  and  the  egg  for  Columbus,  so  round  Marie 
in  after  years  sprang   up  countless  tales  of  her  youth. 
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Some  may  have  been  true.  Some  were  palpable  lies. 
To  which  does  the  ensuing  anecdote  belong  ? 

In  the  spring  of  1768,  during  her  sojourn  as  "  decoy 
duck  "  for  the  du  Barry  gambling  hell,  Marie  noticed, 
three  days  in  succession,  that  she  was  closely  followed 
in  the  street  by  "  a  young  man  of  a  sober  cast  of  count- 
enance and  elegant  attire."  Now,  to  be  followed  was  no 
novelty  to  Marie.  And  more  than  one  man  of  "  elegant 
attire  "  had  sued  in  vain  for  her  favour.  Yet  this  youth 
made  no  advances.  He  simply  followed  her  wherever 
she  went.  And  in  his  absence  his  face  haunted  her 
strangely.  So,  on  the  fourth  day,  as  she  turned  suddenly 
in  the  street  and  saw  him  close  behind  her,  she  asked, 
with  affected  indignation  : 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

The  man  bowed  low,  with  no  shadow  of  hesitancy, 
and  made  this  cryptic  answer  to  her  query  : 

"  Mademoiselle,  will  you  grant  me  the  first  reason- 
able request  I  may  make  of  you  when  you  are  Queen 
of  France  ?  " 

Thinking  he  was  a  lunatic — as  perhaps  he  was — she 
sought  to  humour  him,  and  replied  : 

"  Certainly,  monsieur.     I  promise." 

"  You  take  me  for  a  madman,"  he  returned,  with  a 
second  grave  bow.  "  But  I  am  not  insane.  Adieu, 
mademoiselle.  There  will  be  nothing  more  extraordinary 
than  your  elevation — except  your  end." 

He  spoke  and  vanished,  either  into  the  street  crowd 
or  into  thin  air. 

You  may  recall  the  story  of  the  "  Man  in  Black's  " 
midnight  visit  to  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  with  the  gift  of  the 
essence  of  youth  and  the  warning  of  her  death  ?  This 
was  a  well  believed  and  oft  repeated  narrative  in  Marie's 
day.  It  is  highly  possible  that  she  built  upon  it  her 
recital  of  the  adventure  of  the  "  elegantly  attired  " 
stranger. 

At  all  events,   she   told   Jean   du   Barry   about   it. 
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Whether  or  not  he  believed  it  is  no  concern  of  yours 
or  mine.  But  it  assuredly  gave  him  an  idea  ;  the  supreme 
idea  of  his  rotten  life.  He  saw  a  one-in-fifty  chance  of 
making  more  money  through  Marie  than  she  could  have 
earned  for  him  in  a  century  as  divinity  of  his  gambling 
rooms.  And,  remote  as  were  the  scheme's  prospects 
of  success,  he  resolved  to  make  a  gambler's  cast  at  the 
venture. 

Louis  XV.,  King  of  France,  had  been  ruled  for  nearly 
twenty  years  by  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  who  had 
squandered  royal  revenues,  had  made  and  unmade  men's 
careers  by  a  nod  or  a  shake  of  her  pretty  head,  and  had 
played  at  ducks  and  drakes  with  international  politics. 
And  now  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  dead.  Many  a 
younger  and  prettier  face  had  caught  Louis'  doddermg 
fancy,  since  her  death.  But  no  other  maitresse  en  litre 
had  ruled  France  since  then. 

Briefly,  Jean  coveted  the  vacant  office  for  Marie. 

Not  for  her  own  sake.  Jean  did  not  care  for  her 
happiness  or  welfare,  or  for  the  happiness  or  welfare  of 
any  mortal  on  earth  except  of  one  Jean,  Vicomte  du 
Barry.  But  he  foresaw  that  with  Marie  as  the  royal 
favourite  he  himself  as  her  sponsor  could  reap  a  harvest 
such  as  is  not  the  guerdon  of  one  man  in  a  million. 

He  set  to  work  at  his  self-appointed  task  with  the 
same  rare  vigour  and  cunning  that  had  so  long  enabled 
him  to  elude  the  hangman  and  to  live  on  better  men's 
money.  The  first  step  was  to  engage  the  help  of  Lebel, 
the  King's  valet  de  chamhre. 

Lebel  was  nominally  a  servant,  but,  in  a  sense,  he 
was  mightier  than  any  prime  minister.  For  Louis  relied 
implicitly  on  the  valet's  taste  in  feminine  beauty.  It 
was  Lebel,  for  instance,  who  had  first  brought  Madame 
de  Pompadour  to  the  King's  notice.  He  had  done  the 
same  good  turn  to  many  another  aspiring  damsel.  And 
now,  heavily  bribed  by  Jean  du  Barry,  he  consented  to 
see  if  Marie  was  worth  mentioning  to  Louis. 
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At  sight  of  Marie  the  connoisseur  valet  realised  to 
the  full  her  superwoman  charm.  He  recognised  her  as 
the  thousandth  woman — even  the  millionth. 

Yet  Lcbel  was  ever  cautious  about  raising  false  hopes. 
So,  not  knowing  that  Jean  had  gone  over  the  whole  plan 
with  Marie,  he  asked  her  if  she  would  honour  him  by 
attending  a  little  informal  dinner  he  was  soon  to  give 
in  his  apartment  at  the  Versailles  palace  ;  a  dinner  in 
honour  of  "  the  Baron  de  Gonesse." 

Marie,  with  sweet  innocence,  accepted  the  invitation  ; 
then  timidly  asked  Lebcl  if  she  might  sit  beside  him 
at  the  dinner,  as  all  the  others  would  be  strangers  to  her. 
The  bare  thought  of  his  presuming  to  sit  down  in  the 
presence  of  the  King — otherwise  "  the  Baron  de  Gonesse  " 
— so  filled  Lcbel  with  horror  that  he  forgot  his  role  of 
diplomacy  and  blurted  out  : 

"  /  ?  Sit  at  the  table  with  liim  ?  I — I  shall  be  un- 
expectedly called  from  the  room,  as  usual,  just  as  dinner 
is  served.     And  I  shall  not  return  until  it  is  over." 

When  Marie— carefully  coached  as  to  behaviour, 
repartee,  and  so  forth,  by  the  ever-thoughtful  Jean — 
arrived  at  Lebel's  apartments  in  the  palace  on  the  night 
of  the  dinner,  she  found,  to  her  disgust,  that  the  King 
was  nowhere  in  sight — not  even  disguised  as  "  the  Baron 
de  Gonesse  " — and  that  her  fellow-guests  were  merely 
a  group  of  Versailles  officials. 

Not  being  versed  in  palace  secrets,  she  did  not  know 
that  Louis  was  seated  in  a  dark  closet  behind  a  film- 
curtained  window  looking  into  the  brightly-lighted 
dining-room  and  noting  everything  that  went  on,  nor 
that  cunningly  arranged  speaking-tubes  brought  every 
whispered  or  loud-spoken  word  to  him. 

Finding  the  King  was  not  to  be  one  of  the  guests, 
the  girl  philosophically  swallowed  her  chagrin  and  set 
herself  to  get  every  atom  of  fun  out  of  the  evening  that 
she  could.  She  ate  much,  drank  more,  and  behaved 
quite  like  a  gloriously  lovely  street  gamin.     There  was 
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no  use  in  wasting  on  these  understrappers  the  fine 
speeches  and  the  courtesy  she  had  been  learning  for 
the  King's  benefit.  So  she  let  herself  go.  And  the 
dinner  was  lively,  to  say  the  very  least.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  gayest,  most  deliciously  amusing  dinner  ever  held  in 
tnose  sedate  rooms — thanks  to  Marie. 

Louis,  in  paroxysms  of  laughter,  looked  on  until  the 
sound  of  his  guffaws  betrayed  his  royal  presence.  Then 
he  came  out  of  hiding. 

Marie,  for  an  instant,  was  thunderstruck  at  what  she 
had  done.  She  feared  she  had  ruined  her  chances  by 
the  boisterous  gaiety  of  the  past  hour  or  so.  Then — 
for  her  brain  was  as  quick  as  her  talk  was  dull — she 
saw  the  fight  was  not  lost,  but  won,  and  she  knew  how 
she  had  won  it. 

Louis  XV.  was  fifty-eight  years  old.  He  lived  in 
France's  most  artificial  period.  No  one  dared  be  natural ; 
least  of  all  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  All  his  life  he 
had  been  treated  to  honeyed  words,  profound  reverence, 
the  most  polished  and  most  adroit  courtesy.  People — 
women  especially — had  never  dared  be  human  in  his 
presence. 

Marie  saw  that  it  was  the  novelty  of  her  behaviour 
which  had  aroused  the  King's  bored  interest.  And  from 
that  moment  her  course  was  taken.  She  did  not  cringe 
at  his  feet,  or  pretend  innocence,  or  assume  grande  dame 
airs.  She  was  herself,  Marie  Becu,  the  slangy,  light- 
hearted,  feather-brained  daughter  of  the  streets  ;  re- 
specting nothing,  fearing  nothing,  confused  by  nothing 
— as  ready  to  shriek  gutter  oaths  at  her  King  as  at  her 
footman.  And,  of  course,  she  was  also  Marie  Becu, 
the  superwoman  whose  magnetism  and  beauty  were 
utterly  irresistible. 

The  combination  was  too  much  for  Louis.  He  suc- 
cumbed. What  else  could  he  do  ?  After  the  myriad 
poses  of  the  women  he  had  known,  Marie's  naturalness 
was  like  a  bracing  breeze  sweeping  through  a  hothouse  ; 
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a  slum  breeze,  if  you  like,  but  none  the  less  a  breeze, 
and  delightfully  welcome  to  the  jaded  old  monarch. 

Louis  fell  in  love  with  Marie.  It  was  not  a  mere 
infatuation  of  an  hour,  like  most  of  his  affairs.  He  fell 
completely  and  foolishly  in  love  with  her.  And  he 
never  fell  out  of  love  with  her  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Lebel  was  in  despair.  He  had  hoped  Marie  might 
amuse  the  King.  He  had  had  no  shadow  of  an  idea 
that  the  affair  would  go  farther.  By  reason  of  his 
privileges  as  an  old  servant  he  actually  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  Louis. 

"  Sire,"  he  protested,  "  she  is  not  even  legitimate. 
The  birth  records  attest  that." 

"  Then,"  laughed  the  King,  "  let  the  right  authorities 
make  her  so." 

Accordingly,  messengers  were  sent  post-haste  to  the 
home  of  her  babyhood,  and  a  new  birth  certificate  was 
drawn  up,  also  a  certificate  attesting  to  her  mother's  legal 
marriage  to  a  wholly  mythical  Monsieur  de  Gomard  de 
Vaubernier  and  to  several  other  statements  that  made 
Marie's  legitimacy  as  solid  as  Gibraltar. 

"  Also,"  pleaded  the  valet,  "  she  is  jieithcr  a  wife  nor 
a  woman  of  title." 

"  We  can  arrange  both  these  trifles,"  the  King 
assured  him. 

And,  with  charming  simplicity,  the  thing  was  done. 
Jean  sent  for  his  worthless  elder  brother,  Guillaume, 
Comte  de  Barry,  who  Was  at  that  time  an  army  cap- 
tain. And  on  September  1st,  1768,  Marie  and  Guil- 
laume were  duly  married.  The  lucky  bridegroom  received 
enough  money  to  pay  all  his  debts  and  to  make  him  rich. 
Then  he  obligingly  deserted  his  new-made  wife  at  the 
church  door,  according  to  programme,  and  wandered 
away  to  spend  his  fortune  as  might  best  please  him. 
Thereby  Marie  Becu  became  Madame  la  Comtesse  du 
Barry,  without  having  her  cur  of  a  husband  to  bother 
about. 
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A  list  of  her  possessions  and  their  values — duly  set 
down  in  the  marriage  contract,  which  is  still  in  evidence 
— show^s  the  state  of  Marie's  finances  at  this  time.  I  copy 
it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  interested  to  learn 
of  a  useful  life's  by-products.  At  twenty-two — in  1768 
— so  says  the  contract,  Marie  w^as  the  sole  ow^ner  of : 

"  One  diamond  necklace,  worth  £320 ;  an  aigrette 
and  a  pair  of  earrings  in  clusters,  worth  £320  ;  thirty 
dresses  and  petticoats,  worth  £120 ;  lace,  dress  trim- 
mings, caps,  et  cetera,  worth  £240  ;  six  dozen  shirts  of 
fine  linen,  twelve  complete  morning  dresses,  and  other 
articles  of  linen,  et  cetera,  w^orth  £80." 

One  obstacle  alone  now  barred  Marie's  road  to 
supremacy.  According  to  unbreakable  royal  etiquette 
three  things  wTre  indispensable  to  the  woman  w^io 
aspired  to  become  a  French  king's  maitresse  en  Hire — 
she  must  be  legitimate,  she  must  be  of  noble  rank,  and 
she  must  have  been  presented  at  Court. 

The  first  two  conditions  Marie  had  fulfilled.  The 
third  was  a  poser.  In  order  to  be  presented  at  Court 
some  reputable  woman  of  the  Old  Nobility  must  act  as 
sponsor.  And  not  one  decent  woman  of  high  rank  would 
sink  to  acting  as  sponsor  for  Marie.  Moreover,  the  King 
declared  he  did  not  care  whether  she  were  presented  or 
not,  and  he  would  take  no  step  to  help  her  in  the  matter. 

Without  this  presentation  she  could  not  appear 
publicly  at  Court,  she  could  not  sway  overt  political  in- 
fluence, she  could  not  have  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  palace. 
Between  a  presentation  and  no  presentation  lay  all  the 
difference  betw^een  uncrowned  queen  and  light  o'  love. 
And  no  one  w^ould  stand  sponsor  to  Marie. 

Jean  du  Barry,  at  last,  solved  the  problem,  as  he  had 
solved  all  the  rest. 

He  had  able  assistance.  For  a  Court  clique  had  been 
formed  to  back  Marie's  pretensions.  The  clique  was 
headed  by  such  men  as  the  old  Due  de  Richelieu  and 
the    much    younger    Due    d'Aiguillon.     The    latter    was 
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violently  in  love  with  Marie,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  his  love  was  hopeless.  But  the  rest  of  the 
clique  cared  not  a  straAV  about  her.  To  them  the  whole 
thing  was  a  master  move  in  politics.  With  Marie  in 
control  of  the  King,  and  themselves  in  control  of  Marie, 
they  foresaw  an  era  of  unlimited  power. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  was 
the  sworn  enemy  of  this  chque,  which  formed  the  Oppo- 
sition. And  Choiseul  swore  to  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  prevent  Marie's  presentation,  for  he  knew  it  would 
lead  to  his  own  political  ruin  ;    as  it  did. 

Jean  du  Barry  hunted  around  until  he  discovered 
somewhere  in  Navarre  a  crochety  and  impoverished  old 
widow,  the  dowager  Comtesse  de  Beam.  She  was  a 
scion  of  the  ancient  nobility,  the  decayed  and  dying 
branch  of  a  once  mighty  tree.  She  was  not  only  poor 
to  the  verge  of  starvation,  but  she  had  a  passion  for 
lawsuits.  She  had  just  lost  a  suit  and  was  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy. 

The  good-hearted  Jean,  through  the  clique's  help, 
arranged  to  have  the  case  reopened  and  the  decision 
reversed.  This  was  before  our  own  day  of  an  incor- 
ruptible judiciary.  He  also  promised  her  a  gift  of 
£4,000  in  gold.  All  this  in  return  for  the  trifling  service 
of  journeying  up  to  Paris  and  thence  to  Versailles,  to 
act  as  sponsor  for  the  lovely  Madame  du  Barry,  who  had 
wilfully  declared  that  she  would  be  presented  under  no  less 
auspices  than  those  of  the  illustrious  Comtesse  de  Beam. 

The  old  Comtesse  accepted  the  offer  with  all  the 
shrinking  reluctance  of  a  hungry  dog  at  the  proffer 
of  a  bone.  She  came  up  to  Paris,  at  the  expense  of 
the  clique,  and  was  immured  in  Jean's  house,  with  the 
gambler's  sister,  Chon  (Fanchon)  du  Barry  as  her  jailer 
and  entertainer. 

Choiseul,  through  his  spies,  learned  of  the  plot,  and 
he  tried  in  every  way  to  kidnap  the  old  lady  or  to  out- 
bribe  the  du  Barry s. 
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Meanwhile,  coached  by  Jean,  the  fair  Marie  was 
making  King  Louis'  life  miserable  by  throwing  herself 
at  his  feet,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  beseeching 
him  to  silence  her  enemies  for  ever  by  allowing  her  to 
be  presented.  When  these  tactics  failed,  she  would 
let  loose  upon  the  poor  King  a  flood  of  gutter  language, 
roundly  abusing  him,  turning  the  air  blue  with  her  pro- 
fanity, and  in  other  ways  showing  her  inalienable  right 
to  a  place  in  Court  circles. 

Louis  would  promise  nothing.  The  turmoil  alter- 
nately bored  and  amused  him.  At  last — April  21,  1769 
— on  his  return  from  the  hunt,  after  an  unusually  good 
day's  sport,  the  King  casually  remarked  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

"  The  presentation  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  du  Barry 
will  occur  at  to-morrow  evening's  levee." 

The  proverbial  bombshell  exploding  among  them 
would  have  created  no  greater  stir  in  Court  circles  than 
did  this  yawned  announcement.  Choiseul  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  in  despair.  Jean  ran  round  in  circles,  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  triumph.  Marie  rehearsed  for 
the  hundredth  time  the  complicated  forms  of  etiquette 
the  occasion  called  for. 

The  Choiseul  faction  tried  one  thing  after  another  to 
block  the  ceremony.  They  kidnapped  Marie's  hair- 
dresser, stole  the  coach  in  which  she  was  to  make  the 
trip  from  her  Paris  house  to  Versailles,  arranged  an 
obstacle  on  the  road,  and  so  forth.  Thanks  to  Jean's 
wit  and  the  clique's  power,  a  new  hairdresser  and  coach 
were  provided  in  the  nick  of  time.  And  the  Versailles 
road  was  so  heavily  guarded  that  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
could  scarcely  have  dared  intercept  the  carriage. 

According  to  one  story,  Choiseul  even  got  a  message 
past  all  the  carefully  reared  barriers  to  Madame  de 
Beam,  prevailing  on  her  to  plead  agonised  illness  and 
to  keep  to  her  bed  on  the  evening  set  for  the  presenta- 
tion.    Whereupon,  so   runs  the  yarn,  a  character  from 
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the  Comedie  Fran9aise  was  paid  to  "  make  up  "  as 
Madame  de  Beam  and  to  perform  her  functions  of  sponsor. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  forms  the  central 
theme  of  de  Vere  Stacpoole's  novel,  "  The  Presentation." 
On  the  great  night,  the  Court  was  assembled,  tensely 
waiting  for  Marie  to  arrive.  At  the  appointed  time — 
no  Madame  du  Barry  appeared.  The  minutes  grew  into 
an  hour ;  people  began  to  whisper  and  fidget ;  the 
Choiseul  party  looked  blissful ;  the  clique  could  not 
hide  its  worry.  Louis  stood,  frowning,  between  the 
suspense-stricken  d'Aiguillon  and  Richelieu.  At  last 
he  turned  from  them  and  stared  moodily  out  of  a  window. 
Then,  moving  back  into  the  room,  he  opened  his  lips 
to  declare  the  levee  at  an  end.  As  he  started  to  speak, 
an  usher  announced  : 

"  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Beam  !  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  du  Barry  !  " 

And  Marie  entered,  with  her  sponsor — or  with  some 
one  who  looked  sufficiently  like  Madame  de  Beam  to 
deceive  anyone. 

According  to  one  version,  Marie  was  late  because  at 
the  last  instant  another  Choiseul  obstacle  had  to  be 
cleared  away.  According  to  another,  she  was  purposely 
late  to  enhance  the  dramatic  interest  of  her  entry.  Here 
is  an  account  of  the  presentation. 

"  Madame  du  Barry,  with  her  chaperon,  advanced 
to  where  the  King  stood  between  Their  Graces  the  Dues 
of  Richelieu  and  Aiguillon.  The  formal  words  were 
spoken,  and  Madame  du  Barry  sank  to  the  ground  before 
the  King  in  a  profound  curtsey.  He  raised  her  right 
courteously,  his  lips  twitching  with  laughter. 

"  She  was  decked  in  jewels,  priced  at  £3,800,  the  gift 
of  the  King.  She  was  garbed  in  one  of  the  triumphant 
gowns  that  the  women  of  the  hour  termed  a  '  fighting 
dress.'  So  radiant  an  apparition  was  she,  so  dazzling 
at  the  first  minute  of  surprise,  that  even  her  enemies 
could   not   libel   her  beauty.     After   she   was   presented 
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to  the  King,  she  was  duly  presented  to  Mesdames,  to 
the  Dauphm,  to  the  Children  of  France." 

Marie  had  won.  For  the  next  five  years  she  was 
the  real  Queen  of  France.  And,  during  that  time,  she 
cost  the  French  nation,  in  cold  cash,  something  like 
£1,400,000. 

She  was  not  at  all  in  the  style  of  the  Pompadour, 
who  had  yearned  to  meddle  in  polities.  Marie  cared 
nothing  for  politics,  except  to  help  out  her  army  of 
friends  and  dependents.  She  had  no  ambitions.  She 
had  not  even  craved  on  her  av\ai  account  to  be  the  King's 
mattress  en  litre.  AH  she  wanted  was  to  have  a  good 
time.  And  she  had  it.  The  pleasure  was  all  hers.  The 
French  people  did  the  paying  ;  until,  a  few  years  later, 
they  exacted  bloody  settlement  of  the  score. 

Pompadour  had  worn  out  her  life  trying  to  "  amuse 
the  unamusable,"  to  find  novelties  that  would  enter- 
tain the  King.  Marie  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead, 
she  demanded  that  the  King  should  amuse  her.  Pompa- 
dour had  sought  to  sway  the  destinies  of  nations.  Marie 
was  quite  happy,  if  she  could  spend  the  revenues  of  her 
own  nation. 

She  treated  Louis  in  a  way  that  caused  the  Court  to 
gasp  with  horror.  She  scolded  him  shrilly  ;  petted  him, 
in  public,  as  if  he  had  been  her  peasant  spouse  ;  and 
always  addressed  him  as  "  France."  He  enjoyed  it. 
It  was  a  novelty. 

Once,  when  she  was  giving  an  informal  breakfast 
with  a  dozen  or  more  nobles  as  guests,  she  ordered  the 
King  to  make  the  coffee.  Amused,  he  obeyed.  She 
took  one  sip  of  the  royal-brewed  beverage,  then  tossed 
the  cup  into  the  fireplace,  exclaiming  : 

"  France,  your  coffee  is  as  insipid  as  your  talk  !  " 

All  political  matters  she  turned  over  to  d'Aiguillon, 
who  was  the  clique's  spokesman.  To  please  him  and 
"  get  even  "  for  old  scores,  she  caused  the  ruin  of  Choiseul. 

The  mode  of  Choiseul' s  downfall  is  interesting  as  a 
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sidelight  on  Court  intrigue.  Tne  clique  taught  Marie 
how  to  poison  the  King's  ever-suspicious  mind  against 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  she  did  so  with  great  success. 
Thanks  to  her,  Louis  was  induced  to  believe  that 
Choiseul,  feeling  his  power  over  the  monarch  on  the 
wane,  was  planning  a  war  scare  with  Spain,  so  that  he  could 
prove  his  seeming  worth  to  Prance  by  dispelling  the  cloud. 

The  clique — having  access,  through  a  spy,  to  all  of 
Choiseul's  correspondence — resorted  to  a  fairly  ingenious 
trick.  At  Marie's  suggestion  Choiseul's  secretary  was 
summoned  to  the  palace.  He  was  in  the  clique's  pay. 
Before  the  King  he  was  questioned  as  to  what  he  knew 
about  Cnoiseul's  affairs. 

The  man,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  answered  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  them,  but  that  he  would  give  His 
Majesty  one  hint — let  the  King  request  Choiseul  to  write 
a  letter  to  Spain,  assuring  that  nation  of  France's  peaceful 
intent.  Sliould  Choiseul  do  so  without  comment,  it 
would  show  he  was  not  plotting  a  war  scare,  as  charged. 
But  should  he  hesitate — well,  what  could  that  prove, 
instead  ? 

The  plotters  already  knew  that  Choiseul  had  that 
very  day  sent  a  letter  to  Spain,  proposing  the  mutual 
signing  of  a  declaration  of  peace  between  the  nations. 
The  King  requested  his  Minister  to  send  a  letter  that 
was  almost  identical  with  the  one  he  had  already  written 
and  dispatched.  Naturally  Cnoiseul  hesitated.  And  the 
work  was  done. 

Yet,  out  of  careless  good-nature — she  would  not  have 
bothered  to  harm  anybody,  politically  or  otherwise,  if 
she  had  had  her  own  way — Marie  insisted  that  the  King 
should  settle  a  liberal  pension  on  the  fallen  Minister  ; 
this  despite  the  fact  that  Choiseul  and  his  sister,  Madame 
de  Grammont,  had  both  worked  with  all  their  might  and 
main  to  prevent  her  rise. 

She  was  good,  too,  to  her  mother.     She  presented  the 
horrible  old   woman  with  two  or  three  estates  and  a 
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generous  income.  She  did  as  much  for  her  titular 
husband,  Guillaume,  Comte  du  Barry.  Her  hghtest 
fancy  was  enough  to  make  or  wreck  any  Frenchman. 
Everybody,  high  or  low,  was  at  her  mercy.  People  of 
the  bluest  blood  vied  for  chances  to  win  her  favour. 

The  Chevalier  de  la  Morliere  dedicated  his  book  on 
Fatalism  to  her.  The  Due  de  Tresmes,  calling  on  her, 
sent  in  a  note  :  "  The  monkey  of  Madame  la  Comtesse 
begs  an  audience."  The  Dauphin — afterwards  Louis 
XVI. — and  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Dauphiness,  were 
forced  to  abase  themselves  before  the  vulgarian  whom 
they  loathed.     She  reigned  supreme. 

Extravagant  as  Pompadour  had  been,  Marie  was 
tenfold  more  so.  She  not  only  made  the  King  gratify 
her  every  silly  whim,  but  she  spent  much  time  inventing 
crazy  whims  for  him  to  gratify.  If  anything  on  sale 
was  costly  enough,  she  AVanted  it,  whether  it  was  pretty 
or  hideous.  All  Marie  demanded  was  that  the  article 
should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  anyone  else.  Consequently, 
people  who  wanted  to  please  her  used  to  shower  upon 
her  gifts  more  noteworthy  for  cost  and  bizarrerie  than 
for  beauty.  And  one  of  these  gifts  chanced  to  be  a  jet- 
black  and  quaintly  deformed  ten-year-old  slave  boy 
from  Bengal.  The  slave's  native  name  was  unpronounce- 
able, and  the  Prince  of  Conti — who  had  bought  him  from 
a  sea  captain  and  presented  him  to  Marie — renamed  him 
Louis  Zamore. 

Marie  was  delighted  with  the  boy — as  soon  as  she 
heard  the  price  paid  for  him,  and  that  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  France.  She  dressed  him  in  outlandish 
Eastern  garb  and  used  to  tease  him  into  screeching  rages, 
as  a  mischievous  child  might  tease  a  monkey.  The  slave 
child  grew  to  detest  his  lovely  owner.  Remember  Louis 
Zamore,  please.     He  will  come  back  into  the  story. 

Here  is  a  correct,  but  incomplete,  list  of  Marie's 
personal  expenditures  during  the  five  years  of  her  reign 
as  brevet  Queen  of  France  : 
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''  To  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  £84,800  ;  to  merchants 
of  silks,  laces,  linens,  millinery,  £29,500  ;  for  furniture, 
pictures,  vases,  et  cetera,  £4,700  ;  to  gilders,  sculptors, 
workers  in  marble,  £15,000.  On  her  estate  at  Luciennes 
— whose  chateau  was  built  in  three  months  by  the 
architect  Lcdoux,  whom  she  thrust  into  the  Academy 
for  doing  it — she  spent  £13,000." 

The  heirs  of  one  firm  of  creditors  were,  as  late  as 
1836,  still  claiming  the  sum  of  £26,000  from  her  estate. 
She  had  "  State  dresses,  hooped  dresses,  dresses  sur  la 
consideration,  robes  de  toilette "  ;  dresses  costing  £40, 
£80,  £120,  and  £200  ;  dresses  with  a  base  of  silver  strewn 
with  clusters  of  feathers  ;  dresses  striped  with  big  bars 
of  gold  ;  mosaic  dresses  shot  with  gold  and  adorned 
with  myrtle  ;  and  riding  habits  of  white  Indian  silk 
that  cost  £240. 

She  had  dresses  whose  elaborate  embroidery  alone 
cost  £420.  Her  dressing-gowns  had  lace  on  them  worth 
£100  and  £160.  She  had  cuffs  of  lace  costing  £25,  point- 
lace  caps  valued  at  £60,  and  point  Argentan  costumes 
at  £360.  She  ordered  gold  ornaments  and  trinkets  of 
all  sorts  galore.  Roettiers,  the  goldsmith,  received  an 
order  from  her  for  a  toilet  set  of  solid  gold — for  which 
she  had  a  sudden  whim.  The  Government  advanced 
12,000  ounces  of  gold  for  it. 

Boehmer,  the  Paris  jeweller,  of  the  firm  of  Boehmer 
&  Bassenge,  knowing  of  her  love  for  ultra-costly  things, 
made  up  for  her  a  huge  diamond  necklace,  of  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  many-carat  diamonds,  arranged  with 
regard  to  show  and  wholly  without  a  thought  of  good 
taste.  The  necklace  was  so  big  and  so  expensive  that 
Marie  declared  at  once  she  must  have  it.  Louis  wil- 
lingly consented  to  buy  it  for  her  ;  but  he  died  before 
the  purchase  was  made,  and  Boehmer  was  left  with  the 
ugly  treasure  on  his  hands.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
tried  to  sell  it  to  Marie  Antoinette.  And  from  that 
transaction  rose  the   mystery  of  "  The   Queen's  Neck- 
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lace,"  which  did  much  to  hasten  the  French  Revolution 
(p.  193). 

In  the  spring  of  1774,  as  King  Louis  and  Marie  were 
driving  towards  Versailles,  they  saw  a  pretty  girl  in  a 
wayside  field,  gathering  grass  for  her  cow.  Louis  greeted 
the  girl  with  a  fatherly  smile.  The  girl  looked  back  at 
him  with  perfect  indifference. 

Piqued  at  such  unwonted  contempt  for  his  royal  self, 
the  King  got  out  of  his  carriage,  waddled  across  to  where 
the  girl  stood,  and  kissed  her.  The  reason  she  had 
seemed  indifferent  was  because  she  was  dazed.  The 
reason  she  was  dazed  was  that  she  was  in  the  early 
stages  of  smallpox. 

Louis  caught  the  infection  and  died  a  few  days  later. 

The  first  act  of  Louis  XVI. — the  King's  grandson 
and  successor — was  to  order  Marie  to  a  convent.  Later 
he  softened  the  decree  by  allowing  her  to  live  at 
Luciennes,  or  anywhere  else  beyond  the  ten-miles 
radius  of  Paris. 

Then  it  was  that  the  fallen  favourite  met  Cosse  once 
more.  And  their  old-time  love  story  recommenced,  this 
time  on  a  less  platonic  footing.  She  kept  her  title  of 
Comtesse,  and  had  enough  money — as  she  paid  few 
of  her  debts — to  live  in  luxury  ;  still  beautiful,  still 
loved,  still  young. 

The  Revolution  burst  forth.  Marie  enrolled  herself 
as  a  staunch  loyalist.  Hearing  that  the  King  and  Queen 
were  pressed  for  funds,  she  wrote  to  Marie  Antoinette  : 

"  Luciennes  is  yours,  Madame.  All  that  I  possess 
comes  to  me  from  the  royal  family  ;  I  am  too  grateful 
ever  to  forget  it.  The  late  King,  with  a  sort  of  pre- 
sentiment, forced  me  to  accept  a  thousand  precious 
objects.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  making  you  an 
inventory  of  these  treasures — I  offer  them  to  you  with 
eagerness.  You  have  so  many  expenses  to  meet  and 
benefits  without  number  to  bestow.  Permit  me,  I  en- 
treat you,  to  render  unto  Csesar  that  which  is  Caesar's." 

L 
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When  the  King  and  Queen  were  beheaded,  she 
secretly  wore  black  for  them.  Also,  she  made  a  trip 
to  England,  where  she  tried  to  sell  some  of  her  jewels 
to  help  the  Royalist  cause.  All  these  things  were  duly 
repeated  to  the  Revolutionary  Government  by  Louis 
Zamore,  her  Bengalese  servant. 

One  evening  she  was  expecting  a  visit  from  Cosse. 
But  midnight  came  and  he  had  not  appeared. 

*'  Go  down  the  road,"  she  ordered  Zamore,  who  had 
just  returned  from  an  errand  to  Paris,  "  and  see  if  you 
can  catch  sight  of  him." 

"  I  can  show  him  to  you — or  part  of  him — without 
troubling  to  do  that,"  retorted  Zamore,  with  sudden 
insolence. 

Whipping  one  hand  from  behind  his  back,  he  tossed 
on  the  floor  at  Marie's  feet  the  head  of  her  lover.  Cosse 
had  been  guillotined  that  day.  Zamore,  in  return  for 
certain  information  to  the  Government,  had  received 
the  head  as  a  gift. 

The  information  he  had  given  led  to  Marie's  arrest 
on  the  following  charges  : 

"  Having  wasted  the  treasures  of  the  State,  con- 
spiring with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  and  having, 
in  London,  worn  mourning  for  the  late  King." 

Marie  was  sentenced  to  death,  on  December  7th,  1793, 
and  was  beheaded  on  the  same  day.  Almost  alone  of 
all  the  Frenchwomen  thus  put  to  death,  she  turned 
coward  at  the  last.  The  strain  of  peasant  blood  came 
to  the  top.  And  where  aristocrats  rode  smiling  to  the 
scaffold,  Marie  du  Barry  behaved  like  a  panic-stricken 
child.  She  fell  on  her  knees  and  begged  for  her  life. 
She  told  where  every  article  of  value  she  possessed 
was  buried  in  her  garden.  If  she  thought  thus  to  buy 
back  her  life,  she  did  not  understand  the  souls  of  such 
men  as  her  captors. 

They  heard  her  to  the  end,  jotting  down  the  direc- 
tions for  fmding  her  treasure.     Tlien  she  was  put  into 
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the  tumbrel  and  was  started  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold. 
The  journey  led  past  the  old  millinery  shop  where  she 
had  once  worked.  As  she  caught  sight  of  its  sign  she 
screamed  out  twice. 

The  crowd  had  long  ago  grown  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  death.  Now  they  seemed  to  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  about  to  kill  a  woman,  a  wondrous 
beautiful  woman,  at  that.  A  sigh  of  pity  ran  through 
the  throng.  The  driver  in  charge  of  the  tumbrel,  fear- 
ing a  riot  and  a  rescue,  whipped  up  the  horses  and  drove 
on  with  his  load.  There  were  others  besides  Madame  du 
Barry  in  the  death  waggon. 

The  cart  reached  the  scaffold  at  four-thirty  in  the 
afternoon.  Marie  was  the  first  to  mount  the  steps  to 
the  guillotine. 

Says  de  Goncourt,  her  biographer  : 

"  They  heard  her  on  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  lost 
and  desperate,  mad  with  anguish  and  terror,  struggling, 
imploring,  begging  for  mercy,  crying,  '  Help  !  Help  '•  ' 
like  a  woman  being  assassinated  by  robbers." 

Then  the  axe  fell.  And  Marie's  debt  to  the  people 
of  France  was  paid. 


XI 

"PERDITA"  ROBINSON 

The  Siren  who  Bewitched  "  Florizel"  (1758-1800) 

SHE  was  a  woman  whose  love  story  has  been  pro- 
claimed— by  Dutton  Cook  and  many  another  wiser 
man  than  I — as  one  of  the  most  sparkling  yet  most 
pathetic  in  all  history.  I  don't  know  whether  to  be 
sorry  for  her  or  not.  Perhaps  my  tale  of  her  career  will 
be  all  the  better  for  that. 

I'll  grant  her  sparkle  ;  I'll  even  grant  her  pathos. 
But  somehow  she  has  never  waked  my  admhation  or 
my  sympathy.  I  don't  know  why.  Perhaps  before  my 
story  is  done  you  will  know.  Perhaps  not.  Anyway, 
her  romance  is  worth  your  reading.  It  has  a  moral, 
too.     A  fine,  strong,  worth-while  moral.     The  moral  is  : 

"  Don't  fall  into  disfavour — especially  into  royal 
disfavour.  It's  almost  as  bad  for  you  as  to  fall  into 
royal  favour." 

Her  name,  to  begin  with,  was  Mary  Darby.  Then 
she  tacked  "  Robinson "  on  to  this  unromantic  com- 
bination. Mary  Darby  Robinson  is  no  sort  of  title  for 
a  dreamy-eyed  man-trapper.  So  history  knows  her  as 
"  Perdita."  I'll  tell  you  later  how  she  earned  the  nick- 
name. 

She  began  life  in  1758  in  an  old  house  in  Bristol,  near 
the  cathedral.  There  she  was  taught  music  by  hearing 
the  organ  and  choristers.  There,  too,  she  taught  herself 
to  read,  when  she  was  a  mere  baby,  by  deciphering  the 
letters  on  tombstones.  She  had  a  morbid,  lonely  child- 
hood, which  a  course  at  Hannah  More's  dreary  boarding- 
school  did  not  brighten  to  any  extent. 

Her  father,  Captain  Darby,  had  all  the  dreams  that 
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go  to  make  a  multi-millionaire,  but  none  of  the  genius  or 
luck.  So  he  lost  much  of  his  tidy  fortune,  went  to 
Labrador  to  lose  the  rest  of  it  in  the  whale  fishery,  and 
packed  his  wife  and  Mary  off  to  London  to  keep  alive 
as  best  they  could  in  his  absence. 

He  came  back  bankrupt,  to  find  them  running  a 
small  school  in  Chelsea.  He  put  a  stop  to  this  at  once, 
declaring  that  such  menial  work  was  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  Darby.  And  he  thriftily  cast  about  for  some  worthier 
way  whereby  they  could  earn  a  living ;  also  by  which 
he  could  finance  a  new  Labrador  scheme. 

He  found  the  answer  to  both  problems  in  the  rich 
Lord  Northington. 

"  From  this  period,"  Mary  writes  naively,  in  her 
memoirs,  "  I  frequently  saw  Lord  Northington,  and 
always  experienced  from  him  the  most  flattering  and 
gratifying  civility." 

There  was  no  further  need,  just  then,  for  keeping  up 
the  Chelsea  school.  And  the  Labrador  venture  was  floated. 
Mary  was  a  good  daughter. 

There  was  much  about  her  even  then — she  was 
barely  fifteen — to  attract  a  man  like  Northington.  She 
was  exceedingly  pretty — a  slender  little  brunette  with 
large,  haunting  eyes.  She  was  clever,  she  was  well 
educated  for  a  woman  of  that  day,  she  was  a  brilliant 
musician,  and  she  had  already  begun  to  dabble  in  liter- 
ature. 

An  eighteenth-century  girl  of  fifteen,  by  the  way, 
was  many  years  older  than  a  twentieth-century  lassie 
of  the  same  age.  Many  a  damsel  of  fifteen  was  married  ; 
many  another  was  betrothed. 

What  became  of  Northington  I  don't  know,  nor 
how  nor  when  his  affair  with  Mary  ended.  For  the  next 
we  hear  of  her  she  is  planning  to  go  on  the  stage,  and 
her  virtuous  mother  is  helping  on  the  plan.  So  North- 
ington had  evidently  cut  off  supplies,  and  dear  old  Mrs. 
Darby  was  seeking  to  capitalise  Mary  in  some  other  way. 
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Without  wanting  to  tie  myself  up  in  a  theological 
argument  with  anybody,  I  wish  to  say  I  believe  there 
is  a  special  corner  of  hell  roped  off  and  reserved  for 
mothers  of  superwomen.  In  it,  I  like  to  think,  are 
frying  Mrs.  Darby  and  the  mothers  of  Peg  Woffington, 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Nell  Gwyn,  Madame  Pompadour, 
du  Barry,  and  a  host  of  other  hags  who  pointed  out  the 
primrose  path  to  their  daughters.  Perhaps  there  is  even 
room  there  for  the  woman  who  forces  her  frightened 
child  into  a  hideous  marriage  with  a  rich  old  man. 

Mother  Darby  arranged  for  Mary  to  meet  Thomas 
Hull,  who  was  deputy  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Hull  was  fascinated  by  the  girl,  as  was  every  man.  She 
was  the  true  superwoman.  Through  Hull  she  met  David 
Garrick,  who  was  then  in  his  late  prime.  Garrick  deigned 
to  admire  her — to  the  murderous  envy  of  a  score  of  other 
women — and  trained  her  for  the  stage. 

The  first  role  for  which  he  coached  her — and  which 
was  to  mark  her  debut — was  Cordeha  in  "  King  Lear." 
This  is  by  far  the  shortest  and  easiest  of  all  Shakespearean 
"  leads."  It  is  a  part  with  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
spoken  lines,  as  against  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  three  hundred  and  nine  of  Beatrice, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  Viola,  three  hundred 
and  eighty- nine  of  Desdemona,  and  five  hundred  and 
forty-one  of  Imogen.  Poor  old  Hamlet,  by  the  way, 
heads  the  list  with  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  lines. 

Mary  writes  of  this  training  period  in  gay  enthusiasm  : 

"  I  now  found  myself  an  object  of  attention  whenever 
I  appeared  at  the  theatre.  I  had  been  too  often  in 
public  not  to  be  observed,  and  it  was  buzzed  about 
that  I  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Garrick,  the  promised 
Cordelia.  My  person  improved  daily.  Garrick  was 
delighted  with  everything  I  did.  He  would  sometimes 
dance  a  minuet  with  me,  sometimes  request  me  to  sing 
the  favourite  ballads  of  the  day." 
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Captain  Darby  had  come  back  to  England  on  a 
visit.  If  he  objected  to  his  daughter's  going  on  the 
stage — with  all  it  implied  for  a  woman  in  the  eighteenth 
century — there  is  no  record  of  his  protest,  and  it  did 
no  good.  There  is  record,  however,  that  he  sailed  away 
from  England  at  about  this  time — leaving  his  wife  behind, 
in  favour  of  a  younger  and  more  devoted  woman — and 
that  he  said  publicly  to  Mrs.  Darby,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  : 

"  Take  care  that  no  dishonour  falls  upon  my  daughter. 
If  she  be  not  safe  at  my  return,  I  shall  annihilate  you." 

A  touchingly  beautiful  sentiment  from  the  old 
moralist  who  had  introduced  Mary  to  Lord  Northing- 
ton's  notice  !  And  so,  with  his  young  sweetheart,  the 
loving  father  sails  out  of  our  sketch.  I  am  rather  glad 
he  does.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  fine  sort  of  man  to 
forget. 

During  the  Cordelia  rehearsals,  Mary  met  a  young 
army  officer.  It  was  a  mutual  case  of  love  at  first  sight. 
They  became  formally  engaged.  Mary  even  talked  of 
giving  up  the  stage  and  settling  down  to  the  dull  domestic 
life  of  a  garrison  town.  Then,  by  mere  chance,  she 
found  out  that  her  adored  officer  already  had  a  perfectly 
good  wife  living.  He  had  neglected  to  mention  this 
when  he  had  proposed  to  Mary,  and  she  felt  very  badly 
indeed  about  his  carelessness. 

Her  heart  was  in  excellent  condition  to  be  caught 
on  the  rebound.  And  the  catcher  did  not  muff.  He  was 
a  young  fellow  named  Robinson,  an  articled  clerk  to 
Vernon  and  Elderton,  a  firm  of  solicitors. 

Robinson  had  lodgings  opposite  the  Darbys  in 
Chancery  Lane.  He  represented  himself  as  the  son 
of  wealthy  parents.  This  interested  Mrs.  Darby.  He 
helped  nurse  Mary  through  an  attack  of  smallpox.  Mrs. 
Darby — herself  convalescing  slowly  from  the  same  disease 
and  therefore  full  of  repentance — urged  Mary  to  marry 
Robinson  and  settle  down. 
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Mary  dutifully  obeyed.  She  became  the  wife  of  the 
supposititiously  rich  clerk  and  dismissed  all  hope  of 
becoming  an  actress.  She  found  out,  by  the  way,  that 
his  parents  were  not  rich,  but  were  merely  unmarried. 
She  and  her  husband  led  a  gaily  extravagant  life  together 
for  a  few  years,  spending  moliey  faster  than  either  or 
both  of  them  could  earn  it.  For  the  means  whereby 
such  problems  in  vital  mathematics  are  very  temporarily 
solved,  I  commend  you  to  Thackeray's  essay  on  "  Living 
upon  Nothing  a  Year,"  and  to  the  joint  careers  of  Rawdon 
Crawley  and  Becky  Sharp. 

The  reckoning  came  with  great  suddenness,  as  reckon- 
ings have  a  nasty  way  of  doing.  Robinson  was  one  day 
arrested  for  a  debt  of  £1,700  ;  and,  as  he  had  no  money 
and  no  way  of  getting  any,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Fleet 
Prison. 

That  was  a  merry  old  English  custom — imprison- 
ment for  debt — and  it  continued  in  practice  for  many 
a  long  year  after  Mary  Robinson  was  dead  and  gone. 
A  man  owed  money.  He  could  not  pay  it.  So  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  there  to  stay  until  his  friends  chose 
to  get  him  out.  If  his  friends  did  not  so  choose,  or  if 
they  could  not  raise  the  cash,  he  stayed  there  until  he 
died.  This  example  did  not  prevent  others  from  running 
into  hopeless  debt,  as  the  overcrowded  state  of  the 
various  debtors'  prisons  proved.  The  whole  thing,  by 
the  way,  was  a  queer  commentary  on  the  public  ethics 
of  the  period,  as  is  further  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
a  woman  was  "  legally  "  burned  to  death  at  the  stake 
as  late  as  1790. 

Mary  and  her  tiny  daughter  shared  Robinson's  im- 
prisonment, which  lasted  nearly  a  year.  Then,  through 
some  means  best  known  to  herself,  Mary  was  able  to  lay 
by  enough  money  to  cancel  the  debt  and  set  her  husband 
free. 

Robinson  promptly  showed  his  appreciation  of  her 
care  by  falling  in  love  with  another  woman  and  neglecting 
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his  wifci  shamelessly.  She  was  penniless  ;  she  was  prac- 
tically deserted  ;  her  dream  of  domesticity  had  changed 
to  a  nightmare,  her  menage  to  a  menagerie.  Again  she 
sought  a  chance  to  go  on  the  stage.  And  news  of  her 
distress  and  her  ambition  and  her  loveliness — especially 
her  loveliness — reached  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.     He  sought  her  out. 

This  same  manager  was  just  then  the  most  popular 
man  in  England.  Duellist,  visionary,  toper,  rake,  sublime 
wit,  spendthrift,  true  lover,  and  false  husband,  genius 
and  glutton,  he  shone  like  a  meteor  across  the  British 
firmament.  His  name  was  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
chum  of  royalty  and  destined  to  end  his  career  in  a 
debtors'  prison.  This  was  the  man  who  came  to 
Mary's  aid. 

"  One  summer  morning,  when  things  were  at  their 
worst,"  she  writes,  "  I  was  thrown  iato  confusion  by  a 
visit  from  a  no  less  celebrated  gentleman  than  Mr. 
Sheridan.  I  was  overcome  with  confusion.  When  I 
had  recovered,  Mr.  Sheridan  asked  me  to  recite  some 
passages  from  Shakespeare.  I  became  alarmed  ;  I  was 
frightened.  But  the  bewitchingly  attractive  manner  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  reassured  me." 

Sheridan,  impressed  by  her  undoubted  gifts,  and 
falling  easy  victim  to  her  charm,  arranged  for  her  appear- 
ance at  Drur}^  Lane  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Garrick, 
who  had  lately  retired  from  the  stage,  was  her  tutor  in 
the  role  of  Juliet.     William  Brereton  was  the  Romeo. 

From  the  very  first  performance  she  was  a  glowing 
success.  Theatrical  London  acclaimed  Sheridan's  "  find." 
She  was  the  darling  of  a  whole  country's  playgoers. 
One  triumph  followed  another. 

There  was  but  a  single  setback.  That  was  when  she 
essayed  to  play  Amanda  in  "  A  Trip  to  Scarborough," 
which  Sheridan  put  on  as  a  new  comedy  of  his  own,  but 
which  was  really  the  vamping  up  of  a  popular  old  play 
called  "  The  Relapse,"  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 
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The  audience  recognised  the  fraud  and  proceeded 
to  hiss  the  actors  off  the  stage.  All  the  company  fled 
save  only  Mary  Robinson.  She  essayed  to  go  on  with 
her  part ;  but  an  avalanche  of  cat-calls  drowned  her 
voice.  As  she  stood  hesitating,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  leaned  out  of  a  box  and  bellowed 
cheerily  to  her  : 

"  Stand  your  ground !  It's  the  play,  not  you,  they're 
hissing." 

The  house  cheered.  The  situation  was  saved. 
For  many  months  Mary  grew  more  and  more  popular 
with  the  public.  Robinson  was  well  content  to  live  off 
her  salary,  and  he  shut  his  eyes  to  several  rather  startling 
affairs  of  which  she  was  the  heroine.  From  the  time  she 
first  learned  of  her  husband's  faithlessness,  she  seems  to 
have  lost  all  interest  in  him  and  in  fidelity.  She  merely 
supported  him  and  let  it  go  at  that — an  arrangement 
that  seems  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  both. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  December  3rd,  1779,  that  she 
met  the  man  whose  love  for  her  has  made  her  immortal 
instead  of  merely  immoral. 

The  play  was  "  A  Winter's  Tale."  Mrs.  Robinson 
was  cast  for  the  part  of  Perdita.  There  is  nothing  thrilling 
about  this  part.  It  can  be — and  usually  is — played  by 
almost  any  girl  who  can  look  pretty  and  young?  dance 
tolerably  well,  and  read  her  lines  with  average  intelligence. 
Yet  Mary  played  it  with  wondrous  charm  and  dainti- 
ness. Perhaps  all  the  more  so  to-night  because  she  had 
heard  that  the  seventeen-year-old  Prince  of  Wales  was 
to  be  in  the  royal  box.  And  already  the  young  prince's 
reputation  had  festoons  of  blood-coloured  and  golden 
spangles  dangling  from  it. 

Will  you  let  me  stop  my  story  for  a  minute  and  tell 
you,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  a  few  things  about  this  same 
precious  princeling  ?  He  is  worth  reading  about,  if 
only  because  he  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scoundrels 
unhanged. 
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His  name  was  George  Augustus  Frederick.  He  was 
then  Prince  of  Wales.  Later,  he  was  Prince  Regent. 
Latest,  he  was  George  IV.,  King  of  England.  Incident- 
ally, he  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  George  III.,  the 
obstinate  old  fellow  who  lost  America  and  then  lost  his 
mind.  The  King  and  Queen  Charlotte,  his  wife,  had 
brought  up  young  George  in  the  odour  of  stuffy  sanctity, 
to  straitlaced  ideas,  to  stupid  respectability.  And  by 
the  time  he  was  sixteen,  he  began  to  make  them  wish 
he  had  never  been  born. 

He  was  a  gambler,  libertine,  liar,  spendthrift,  hypo- 
crite. He  lied  to  his  parents.  He  lied  to  his  countless 
sweethearts.  He  lied  to  the  friends  who  were  trying 
to  stand  between  him  and  the  consequences  of  his  vile 
deeds.  He  was  a  drunkard,  a  hog,  a  welsher.  He  was 
"warned  off  the  turf"  by  the  Jockey  Club.  He  was 
threatened  with  ruin  by  his  creditors.  He  seduced  the 
daughters  of  the  comrades  who  trusted  and  protected 
him.  He  did  his  best  to  ^\reck  the  country,  and  was 
prevented  from  succeeding  in  this  feat  only  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  Ministers  and  the  power  of  Parliament. 

Withal  he  was  handsome  and  magnetic.  His  perfect 
manner  gave  him  the  title  of  "  The  First  Gentleman  of 
Europe."  He  had  much  to  do  with  driving  his  father 
insane,  and  after  he  became  Prince  Regent,  he  used  to 
pray  aloud  and  blasphemously  that  his  father  would  die 
and  thus  make  him  king. 

When  at  last  he  was  crowned,  in  1820,  the  coronation 
day  was  fearfully  hot.  After  the  long  ceremonies  in  the 
Abbey  were  over,  he  retired  to  the  Star  Chamber  to 
meditate  alone.  There,  a  little  later,  his  attendants 
found  him.  He  was  sprawling  comfortably  in  a  big 
chair,  a  cigar  in  one  hand,  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  the 
other,  the  crown  askew  on  his  sweating  forehead,  and 
not  one  stitch  of  clothing  on  his  fat  but  royal  body. 

During  his  Regency,  from  1810  to  1820,  he  encour- 
aged and  led  a  national  life  of  immorality  which  was  the 
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byword  of  all  the  world  and  which  was  never  before  or 
since  known  in  England. 

But  the  seventeen-year-old  boy  who  sat  staring  at 
twenty-one-year-old  Mrs.  Robinson's  performance  of  Per- 
dita,  that  December  evening  in  1779,  was  not  yet  the 
monster  of  later  years.  He  was  merely  making  a  very 
creditable  start  in  that  direction.     Says  a  chronicler  : 

"  He  had  not  yet  had  time  to  develop  the  traits 
which  were  to  make  of  his  title,  '  The  First  Gentleman 
of  Europe,'  a  sneering  byword  that  was  to  live  through 
centuries.  To-night,  glowing  with  handsome  youth,  he 
seemed  a  veritable  Prince  Charming.  From  the  moment 
Perdita  tripped  on  the  stage  with  the  innocent  abandon 
and  grace  of  the  wood  nymph,  his  eyes  never  left  her. 

"  The  lady  affected  a  bewilderment  delightful  to  see. 
Everyone  in  the  audience  noted  the  rapture  of  the 
Prince.  As  the  final  curtain  was  falling — Perdita  in  the 
arms  of  the  mother,  restored  to  life — His  Royal  Highness 
made  Perdita  a  gallant  and  romantic  bow.  She  blushed 
her  gratitude.  Crowds  poured  into  the  green-room  to 
felicitate  Mrs.  Robinson  on  her  conquest. 

"  '  I  told  you  so,'  said  '  Gentleman  '  Smith,  the 
Leontes  of  the  evening,  giving  Perdita  a  playful  hug  of 
congratulation.  '  You've  brought  him  down  at  the  first 
shot  from  those  dark  eyes.  They'd  upset  an  Egyptian 
mummy.' 

"  Five  days  later,  Mrs.  Robinson  received  a  visit  from 
Lord  Maiden,  who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex.  With 
much  apparent  diffidence,  his  lordship  handed  her  a 
letter  addressed  to  '  Perdita '  and  signed  '  Florizel.' 
Florizel,  in  '  The  Winter's  Tale,'  you  will  remember,  is 
the  king's  son  who  loves  Perdita.  Mrs.  Robinson,  guessing 
at  the  identity,  but  slyly  affecting  ignorance,  asked  : 

"  '  Well,  my  lord,  and  what  docs  this  mean  ?  ' 

"  '  Can  you  not  guess  the  Avriter  ? '  said  Lord  Maiden. 

"  '  Perhaps  yourself,  my  lord  ?  ' 

"  '  Upon   my   honour,   no,'   said   Maiden.     '  I   should 
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not  have  dared  to  address  you  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance.' 

"  Mrs.  Robinson  pressed  for  the  name. 

"  He  hesitated,  confused  ;    then,  stammering,  said  : 

"  '  I  hope  I  will  not  forfeit  your  good  opinion,  but ' 

"  '  But  what  ?  ' 

"  '  I  couldn't  refuse,  for  the  letter  is  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales.' 

"  Mrs.  Robinson  professed  amazement,  but  secretly 
gloated  over  her  triumph.  Maiden  bore  to  her  a  second 
letter.  Florizel  was  to  be  at  an  oratorio  on  the  to- 
morrow. If  she  would  attend,  she  would  '  learn  the 
identity  of  the  writer.'  Mrs.  Robinson  attended  the 
concert.  There  in  a  box  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  paying 
devoted  court  to  her  with  his  eyes. 

"  Next  day  a  newspaper  called  attention  to  a  passage 
from  Dry  den  as  being  particularly  interesting  to  the  PriAce, 
who 

Gazed  on  the  fair  _ 

Who  caused  his  care. 

And  sighed,  and  looked,  and  sighed  again. 

"  The  Florizel  letters  now  became  more  piquant. 
Mrs.  Robinson,  artfully  holding  off,  virtuously  declined 
to  meet  the  Prince." 

Yet  she  was  not  long  able  to  withstand  the  whirl- 
wind courtship  of  her  seventeen-year-old  adorer.  Nor 
is  it  known  that  she  tried  her  very,  very  best  to  do 
so.  Of  his  avalanche  of  love  letters  she  writes  in  her 
memoirs  : 

"  There  was  a  beautiful  ingenuousness  in  his  language, 
a  warm  and  enthusiastic  admiration  expressed  in  every 
line,  which  interested  and  charmed  me." 

One  day  the  Prince  sent  her  a  miniature  of  himself, 
accompanied  by  a  small  paper  heart  which  bore  the 
sentiments  :  "  Unalterable  to  my  Perdita  through  life  " 
and  "  Je  7ie  change  pas  qu'en  mourant.^'' 

George,  aided  by  his  own  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
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and  by  Maiden,  at  last  won  her  consent  to  a  rendezvous 
in  Kew  Gardens,  then  to  more  clandestine  meetings,  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Maiden  playing  propriety  by 
accompanying  the  Prince,  but  remaining  discreetly  iji 
the  background  out  of  sight. 

"  Often,"  Mary  writes,  "  have  I  lamented  the  distance 
which  destiny  has  placed  between  us.  How  would  my 
soul  have  idolised  such  a  husband  !  The  Duke  of  York 
was  now  on  the  eve  of  quitting  the  country  for  Hanover. 
The  Prince  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  his  first  in- 
dependent establishment  ;  and  the  apprehension  that 
his  attachment  to  a  married  woman  might  injure  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world  rendered  caution  of  import- 
ance. .  .  .  The  Prince's  attachment  seemed  to  in- 
crease daily.  Delightful  as  were  our  meetings  at  Kew, 
I  now  only  looked  forward  to  the  adjusting  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  establishment  for  the  public  avowal  of  our 
mutual  attachment." 

Yielding  to  the  importunities  of  the  Prince,  Mrs. 
Robinson  had  given  up  her  profession.  On  the  last 
night  of  her  stage  engagement  she  played  Sir  Harry  Revel 
in  the  comedy  of  "  The  Miniature  Picture."  Meeting  the 
actor  Moody  in  the  green-room  between  the  acts,  she 
told  him  that  that  was  to  be  her  last  night  on  the  stage, 
her  farewell  to  the  work  she  loved.  Then  she  tried  to 
smile  as  she  repeated  the  words  of  a  popular  song  : 

"  Oh,  joy  to  you  all  in  full  measure, 
So  wishes  and  prays  Widow  Brady," 

and  on  the  last  word  she  burst  into  tears. 

A  letter  from  the  Prince  just  before  Mary's  retirement 
from  the  stage  contained  a  bond  setting  forth  a  promise 
of  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid  her 
on  the  date  of  his  coming  of  age.  The  document  was 
sealed  with  the  royal  arms.  It  was  jiot  worth  the  cost 
of  its  sealing-wax.  It  was  never  paid,  any  more  than 
were  the  Prince's  juster  debts. 
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Mary's  new  life  was  merry — while  it  lasted.  And  it 
did  not  last  long.  The  Prince,  now  entering,  untrammelled, 
upon  life,  gambled  and  drank  in  a  way  to  make  even  the 
oldest  debauchees  gulp  with  wonder.  "Perdita"  Robin- 
son's own  displays  of  extravagance  were  the  scandal  of 
the  whole  town. 

"  To-day,"  writes  Hawkins,  "  she  was  a  paysanne 
with  her  straw  hat  tied  at  the  back  of  her  head,  looking 
as  if  too  new  to  what  she  passed  to  know  what  she  looked 
at.  Yesterday  she  perhaps  had  been  the  dressed  belle 
of  Hyde  Park,  powdered,  padded,  painted.  To-morrow 
she  would  be  the  Amazon  of  the  riding  house.  But 
be  she  what  she  might,  the  hats  of  the  fashionable 
promenaders  swept  the  ground  as  she  passed." 

The  Prince  was  enjoying  it  all.  He  encouraged  Mary 
to  run  into  debt ;  then  gracefully  got  out  of  paying  her 
bills.  Here  is  a  little  extract  from  Cook's  denunciation 
of  him ': 

"  He  indulged  without  limit  in  dresses,  equipages, 
private  plays,  and  gallantries.  In  one  year  his  wardrobe 
alone  exceeded  £10,000.  His  passion  for  Mrs.  Robinson 
was  paraded  in  the  most  public  manner.  He  was  seen 
at  her  side  at  masquerades,  the  ball,  the  opera,  the 
theatres,  even  at  the  royal  hunts  in  Windsor  Forest 
and  the  reviews  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  The 
Prince's  favourite  had  reached  her  apogee.  It  was  very 
splendid  shame  while  it  lasted." 

Emulating  the  example  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
the  two  lovers  used  to  fare  forth  together  in  disguise, 
through  the  slums  and  elsewhere,  in  search  of  adventure. 
But  George  prudently  rendered  these  exploits  safe  by 
always  taking  a  squad  of  professional  bruisers  to  pro- 
tect him. 

One  night,  disguised  as  a  Spanish  grandee  and  a 
flower  girl,  George  and  Mary  went  to  a  fancy'  ball.  A 
common  sailor  lurched  across  the  ballroom  floor  to 
them  and  demanded  a  dance.     Mary  refused.     The  sailor 
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insisted.  George  interfered  and  ordered  the  sailor  to 
begone.  Then  he  noticed,  to  his  horror,  that  his  guard 
of  bulhes  had  lost  him  in  the  crowd. 

Before  he  could  retreat  in  search  of  them,  the  sailor 
hit  him  in  the  jaw.  The  pohce  nabbed  both  combatants 
and  hauled  them  off  to  the  station.  There,  George  un- 
masked and  made  known  his  identity  to  the  apologetic 
bobbies,  who  started  to  vent  their  rage  on  the  poor 
sailor. 

But  the  latter  also  unmasked,  revealing  the  jolly  face 
of  George's  younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
Sailor  Prince,  who  was  later  to  become  Wilham  IV., 
King  of  England. 

Crowds  followed  Mary  wheresoever  she  went.  She 
tells  how  frequently  she  had  to  "  escape  "  from  Ranelagh 
by  a  secret  door,  to  avoid  the  impertinent  curiosity  of 
people  who  "  crowded  round  to  gaze  upon  her  as  if  she 
was  a  barber's  block."  When  she  entered  a  shop,  throngs 
gathered  to  gaze  upon  the  "  Prince's  lady." 

The  daily  and  weekly  papers  reeked  with  scandalous 
stories  of  her  association  with  the  Prince  and  with  sug- 
gestions that  she  distributed  her  favours  to  others, 
notably  to  Lord  Maiden.  Perhaps  she  did.  Perhaps  she 
didn't.  There  was  nothing  offensively  exclusive  about 
Mary. 

And  at  last  the  fickle  Florizel  put  an  end  to  her 
dream.  This  is  her  version  of  the  "  first  rift,"  as  told 
in  the  memoirs  : 

*'  The  period  now  approached,"  she  says,  ''  that  was 
to  destroy  all  the  fairy  visions  which  had  folded  my  mind 
with  dreams  of  happiness.  At  the  moment  when  every- 
thing was  preparing  for  His  Royal  Highness's  estab- 
lishment, when  I  looked  impatiently  for  the  dawn  of 
that  day  in  which  I  might  behold  my  adored  friend 
gracefully  receiving  the  acclamations  of  his  future  sub- 
jects, when  I  might  enjoy  the  public  protection  of  that 
being  for  whom  I  gave  up  all,  I  received  from  His  Royal 
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Highness  a  cold  and  unkind  letter,  briefly  informing  me 
that  we  must  meet  no  more." 

Twice  she  tried  to  see  the  Prince  ;  twice  was  he 
denied  to  her.     To  all  her  letters  he  remained  silent. 

The  "  establishment,"  by  the  way,  of  which  she 
speaks,  was  Carlton  House,  to  which  George  moved  the 
moment  his  father  could  be  cajoled  into  letting  him 
have  a  home  of  his  own  and  escape  from  the  stiff-necked 
propriety  of  life  in  the  royal  household. 

From  the  moment  of  her  separation  from  the  Prince 
Mary  became  the  butt  of  public  derision  and  obloquy. 
Jeering  crowds  surrounded  her  home  in  Cork  Street, 
Burlington  Gardens.  One  eloquent  letter  from  George — 
written,  perhaps,  in  a  moment  of  remorse — gave  a  tran- 
sitory gleam  of  comfort.  Yet  he  still  refused  to  see  her. 
She  was  £7,000  in  debt,  and  had  no  means  of  paying. 
The  public  would  not  tolerate  her  return  to  her  pro- 
fession.    All  doors  were  closed  against  her. 

*'  Lord  Maiden's  assiduities  daily  increased,"  she 
writes.  "  I  had  no  other  friend.  His  attentions  ex- 
posed me  to  humiliation.  But  through  him  the  Prince 
assured  me  of  his  wishes  to  renew  our  former  friendship 
and  affection  and  urged  me  to  meet  him  at  the  house 
of  Maiden  in  Clarges  Street.  I  consented.  The  Prince 
met  me  with  every  appearance  of  tender  attachment, 
declaring  that  he  had  never  for  one  moment  ceased  to 
love  me,  but  that  I  had  many  concealed  enemies  who 
were  exerting  every  effort  to  undermine  me.  We  passed 
some  hours  in  the  most  friendly  and  delightful  conversa- 
tion, and  I  began  to  flatter  myself  that  all  our  differences 
were  adjusted.  But  what  words  can  express  my  surprise 
and  chagrin  when,  on  meeting  His  Royal  Highness  the 
very  next  day  in  Hyde  Park,  he  turned  his  head  to 
avoid  seeing  me  and  even  affected  not  to  know  me !  " 

Like  the  royal  blackguard  he  was,  he  had  "  cut 
dead  "  the  woman  he  had  abandoned.     Yet  she  adds  : 

"  I  did  then,  and  ever  shall,  consider  his  mind  nobly 
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and  honourably  organised,  nor  could  I  teach  myself  to 
believe  that  a  heart  the  seat  of  so  many  virtues  could 
possibly  become  inhuman  and  unjust." 

One  of  George's  first  acts,  upon  attaining  his  majority, 
had  been  to  repudiate  his  bond  for  £20,000,  and  he  was 
quite  coatent  to  leave  Mary  to  starve.  But  Charles 
James  Fox  obtained  for  her  an  annuity  ot  £500  as  a 
last  memento  of  "  Florizel." 

"  One  has  no  desire  to  condone  the  fault  of  Mary 
Robinson,"  comments  Edward  Robbins.  "  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  she  suffered  from  the  first  from  bad 
surroundings.  At  the  outset  she  had  a  selfish  father 
and  a  foolish,  weak  mother.  Then,  in  the  prime  of  her 
rare  beauty,  when  noblemen  paid  her  devoted  court, 
she  had  no  better  protector  than  a  husband  who  was  only 
fit  to  live  in  debtors'  prisons  and  sponging-houses.  And 
think  of  the  laxity  of  the  high  society  in  which  she  moved  ! 
King  George  III.  might  play  the  royal  prude  with  all 
sincerity,  detesting  vice  as  he  detested  the  Americans  ; 
but  a  whole  regiment  of  Georges  could  not  have  stemmed 
the  tide  of  London  dissipation.  The  middle  and  lower 
classes  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  they  had  been, 
or  than  they  now  are,  but  the  men  of  rank  were  too 
often  given  over  to  high  play,  to  drinking,  and  to  worse. 
It  seemed  as  if  under  the  swimming,  bleary  eyes  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales  the  joyous  times  of  Charles  II. 
were  to  be  revived.  This  George  encouraged  profligacy  and 
brutal  pugilism  and  contempt  of  womanly  purity,  while 
the  world  of  fashion  called  him  a  paragon  of  gentility." 

It  would  be  pleasant — extremely  pleasant — to  leave 
each  superwoman  in  the  height  of  her  tawdry  glory  ; 
or  else  to  wind  up  her  biography  with  a  crashing  cata- 
clysm that  should  leave  the  reader  gasping.  That 
would  be  good  fiction  and  would  balance  the  story  prettily. 
But  in  real  life — perhaps  you've  noticed  it — people  and 
things  have  an  irritating  way  of  failing  to  live  up  to 
their  possibilities  regarded  as  fiction. 
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For  example,  in  fiction,  Theophrastus  Spogg  steals 
sixpence  from  the  foreign-mission  box  at  the  age  of 
eight.  At  fifteen  he  steals  a  box  of  dad's  cigars.  At 
twenty-two  he  steals  and  weds  his  best  friend's  best 
girl.  All  that  prelude  is  a  certain  proof  that,  in  the 
thirties,  he  will  rob  the  bank  or  forge  a  cheque  or  palm 
the  missing  will,  and  that  his  deathbed  confession  alone 
will  save  the  hero  and  restore  Doodlethorpe  Grange  to 
the  rightful  heir. 

Whereas,  in  real  life,  Tneophrastus  Spogg  steals  the 
missionary  sixpence,  the  paternal  Havanas,  the  bespoken 
damsel — with  the  full  '*  consent  of  the  governed  " — 
and  then  has  a  most  illogical  way  of  settling  down  into 
a  decent  and  God-fearing  and  plodding  grubber,  who  at 
fifty-two  gets  his  half-tone  portrait  in  some  illustrated 
paper,  and  at  seventy-eight  takes  cold  and  dies  because^ 
on  some  hot  April  day,  he  fails  to  live  up  to  the  maxim  : 
"  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  the  winter  flannels  you 
should  wear  to-day." 

No ;  in  real  life  people  are  pig-headed  and  refuse  to 
run  true  to  the  novelist's  form.  So  I  am  shamefacedly 
forced  to  conclude  each  of  these  superwomen  chapters 
with  the  windy  anticlimax  of  a  running-down  music  box. 
I'm  sorry.     Honestly  it  isn't  my  fault. 

Yet  in  Mary's  life  there  was  one  more  garish  flicker 
before  the  flame  began  to  gutter  and  wane.  When  she 
found  that  England  would  have  no  more  of  her,  and 
that  the  debtors'  prison  doors  were  invitingly  open,  and 
that  her  prospects  of  going  to  jail  were  daily  growing 
brighter,  she  fled  to  France. 

At  Paris,  as  she  sat  in  a  box  at  the  opera,  one  gala 
night,  she  chanced  to  attract  the  notice  of  Philippe, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  later  to  be  known,  from  his  turncoat 
principles,  as  "  Philip  Egalite." 

The  Duke  fell  in  love  with  Mary  at  their  first  meet- 
ing— ardently,  flatteringly  in  love  with  her.  "  They 
manage  these  things  better  in  France." 
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The  affair  was  brief,  but  glittering.  During  its  course, 
Mary  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  took  a  strong  Hking  to  the  pretty  exiled  actress 
and  invited  her  to  several  Court  functions. 

She  met  Louis  XVI.,  too,  but  quite  failed  to  win 
more  than  a  grunt  of  approval  from  that  fat-brained 
and  ice-blooded  monarch,  who  never  could  understand, 
to  his  dying  day,  why  men  should  make  fools  of  them- 
selves over  a  woman. 

For  a  time  Mary  fluttered  happily  in  the  butterfly 
Court  that  was  so  blithely  and  so  blindly  nearing  its 
season  of  killing  frost.  Her  lover,  the  Duke,  gave  a 
fete  champetre  in  her  honour.  The  French  hailed  her  as 
"  la  belle  Anglaise."  Marie  Antoinette  knitted  a  silk 
purse  for  her. 

But  in  a  little  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans  tired  of 
his  English  sweetheart.  King  and  Queen  and  Court 
and  populace  no  longer  found  her  a  novelty.  She  had 
outstayed  her  welcome  and  she  drifted  back  to  England. 
There  she  had  a  brief  romance  whose  hero  was  Colonel 
Tarleton,  the  British  officer  who  was  so  enthusiastically 
and  justly  hated  in  the  Carolinas  during  the  American 
Revolution. 

Tarleton  fell  ill  and  sent  for  her.  To  reach  him, 
Mary  had  to  spend  a  cold  night  in  a  travelling  coach. 
She  caught  rheumatic  fever,  which  left  her  with  paralysis 
in  the  legs.     Her  day  as  a  heart-breaker  was  dead. 

She  supported  herself  for  a  time  by  writing  very 
gingerbrcady  poetry  and  very  gushing  fiction,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  play  called  "  Nobody,"  which  was  a  satire 
on  feminine  foibles.  The  play  had  a  run  of  three  con- 
secutive nights.  Then  it  was  withdrawn,  slain  by  the 
hisses  of  virtuous  women  and  their  liveried  servants. 
Mary  wrote  a  second  play,  ""  The  Sicihan  Lover,"  that 
had  little  better  luck. 

She  had  enslaved  George  IV.,  Philippe  of  Orleans, 
Sheridan,  Garrick,  Maiden,  Tarleton,  and  a  whole  squad- 
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ron  of  the  Peerage.  Yet  at  forty  she  was  a  lonely  wreck. 
Her  beauty  was  faded,  her  health  was  gone,  her  vogue 
had  vanished.  She  was  all  but  a  pauper.  Long  ago 
her  little  pension  had  been  swallowed  up  in  an  industrious 
get-rich-quick  effort  to  turn  it  into  a  fortune.  She  was 
dying  and  she  knew  it. 

She  wrote  piteous  letters  to  noblemen  to  whom  in 
her  heyday  she  had  lent  big  sums  of  money,  and  who, 
with  aristocratic  scorn  of  trifles,  had  neglected  to  return 
the  loans.  She  wrote  asking  for  all  or  part  of  what  they 
owed  her.  The  British  postal  system  had  not  yet  been 
reformed  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and  her  letters  doubtless 
miscarried,  for  they  were  never  answered. 

She  also  roused  a  moment's  public  interest  by  writing 
a  long  and  sentimental  poem  to  the  Prince,  her  old  lover, 
and  publishing  it.     The  poem  was  not  worth  printing. 

Then  came  the  last  stage.  Mary  was  moved  from 
London  to  a  cottage  in  Surrey.  There,  on  the  day 
after  Christmas,  1800,  she  died.  She  was  buried  in 
Old  Windsor  churchyard,  two  literary  associates  forming 
her  funeral  procession. 

Royalty  and  the  theatre  and  the  world  at  large  had 
forgotten  her.  But  George  was  momentarily  reminded 
of  old  days  by  receiving,  soon  after  her  death,  a  lock 
of  hair.  As  the  hair  was  quite  grey,  the  Prince  failed 
to  recognise  it  until  he  read  the  letter  in  w^hich  it  was 
enclosed — a  letter  that  apologetically  explained  the  send- 
ing as  Mary's  last  spoken  wish. 


XII 

JEANNE    DE    LAMOTTE 

The  Siren  who  Compromised  a  Queen  (?  1760-1791) 

THACKERAY  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  her  as 
foremost  of  the  several  real-life  people  whom  he 
poured  into  the  mould  of  Becky  Sharp.  She  was  the 
descendant  of  a  King,  and  she  was  one  of  the  most 
industrious  primary  causes  that  led  another  King  to 
lose  his  head  and  his  crown. 

You  will  Hke  her  story.  It  has  all  sorts  of  sensa- 
tional fringes — stolen  jewels,  conspiracy,  mystery,  peril, 
love  interest. 

She  began  life  as  Jeanne  de  Saint  Remy.  Her  father 
was  a  Baron  who  lived  in  a  hut  and  had  no  shoes.  Her 
mother — well,  her  mother  was  like  the  mothers  of  most 
of  our  superwomcn.  Her  remote  ancestor  was  Henry 
II.,  King  of  France,  of  the  illustriously  infamous  Valois 
line.  Henry  had  honoured  with  his  affection  one  Nicole 
de  Savigny,  whose  illegitimate  son  he  had  ennobled, 
under  the  glittering  name  and  title  of  "  Henry  de  Saint 
Remy,  Baron  de  Valois."  He  had  also  given  him  vast 
estates  in  Champagne,  near  Bar-sur-Aube.  Then  had 
followed  two  centuries  of  de  Remys  who  had  clung 
frantically  to  their  title  as  Barons  de  Valois,  but  had 
squandered  every  penny  they  could  raise  on  their  baronial 
estates. 

The  last  of  the  original  Barons  de  Valois  was  Jacques 
de  Saint  Remy,  who  was  brought  up  as  a  peasant  in  a 
roofless  corner  of  the  ruined  ancestral  chateau,  and  later 
was  forced  out  and  went  to  live  in  a  pigstye  hovel.  There 
he  supported  himself  by  poaching  and  other  petty  thefts  ; 
and   there   he   reared   his   brood    of  ragged   and   savage 
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brats.  Three  of  these  children  outUved  the  squalor 
and  starvation  of  their  babyhood.  They  were  Jeanne 
and  Marianne,  and  one  son,  Jacques. 

Old  Saint  Remy  still  clung  to  his  yellow  parchments 
and  patents  of  nobility.  And  when  he  was  drunk  enough, 
he  used  to  hiccup  loudly  about  his  royal  blood. 

At  last  his  wife  hit  on  the  brilliant  plan  of  asking 
the  King  to  restore  to  them  their  lost  estates.  The  idea 
was  so  sublimely  idiotic  that  it  delighted  her  husband. 
And  he  and  she  proceeded  at  ouce  to  put  it  into  effect, 
and  off  they  started  to  Paris. 

The  distance  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They 
went  on  foot.  Four-year-old  Jeanne  could  toddle  most 
of  the  way  ;  so  could  her  brother  Jacques.  But  Mari 
anne  the  baby  was  too  little  to  walk.  The  weight  of 
their  grand  enterprise  was  all  her  fond  parents  could 
comfortably  bear,  without  having  to  carry  a  baby,  too  ; 
so  they  thoughtfully  left  her  on  the  window-sill  of  a 
farmer  named  Durand,  who,  by  odd  coincidence,  was 
Saint  Remy's  chief  creditor.  You  see,  there  was  still 
something  royal  about  the  fellow,  even  in  his  poverty. 

Just  outside  of  Paris,  the  footsore  quartet  fell  in 
with  a  poor  cure,  who  helped  them  along  and  spent  upon 
them  a  lot  of  money  that  could  have  aided  worthier  souls. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  amazed  to  learn  that  nothing 
came  of  the  petition  to  restore  to  Saint  Remy  the  estates 
of  his  ancient  ancestor.  The  family  starved  in  Paris, 
as  the  rustic  father  lacked  the  wit  and  the  nimbleness  to 
compete  with  the  deft  metropolitan  thieves.  The  mother 
did  what  she  could,  in  her  own  way,  to  support  the 
household,  but  peasant  women  of  uncertain  age  found 
little  enough  employment  in  Paris. 

Jeanne  and  Jacques  were  the  family's  chief  support. 
They  begged  in  the  streets  from    dawn  until  dark,  and 
they  met  with  success  ;    not  because  of  little  Jeanne's 
flashing  beauty,  but  because  they  used  to  walk  along 
hand  in  hand,  chanting  this  weird  singsong  : 
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"  Take  pity  on  two  baby  orphans,  descended  in  direct 
line  from  Henry  II.,  King  of  France  !  " 

Presently  the  noble  Baron  de  Valois  fell  ill  and  was 
carted  off  to  the  Hotel-Dieu — the  charity  hospital 
founded  by  Madame  de  Pompadour.  There  "a  taste 
for  drink,  combined  with  gout,"  wrought  its  sweet  will 
of  him,  so  that  he  died. 

A  month  or  so  afterwards,  a  posthumous  daughter, 
Marguerite,  was  born.  The  mother  quickly  and  frankly 
went  to  the  street.  Between  her  earnings  and  those  of 
her  beggar  babies,  the  one-room  household  stuck  to- 
gether for  a  few  years  longer.  Then  the  "  Baroness  " 
fell  in  love  with  a  foot  soldier,  Raymond  by  name,  and 
eloped  with  him,  leaving  her  children  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

I  have  tried,  throughout  these  chapters,  to  find  some 
one  salient  trait  that  all  our  supcrwomen  possessed  in 
common,  and  I  have  failed.  But  this  I  have  discovered 
— practically  every  one  of  them  had  a  mother  who  was 
a  blot  on  the  sacred  state  of  motherhood. 

Look  over  the  list  for  yourself,  if  you  have  the  patience. 
Is  there  one  whose  mother  sought  to  guide  her  aright ; 
whose  mother  mourned  the  daughter's  fall ;  whose 
mother — if  she  lived  long  enough — did  not  profit  by 
such  a  fall  ?  Mesdames  Pompadour,  du  Barry,  Re- 
camier,  Lola  Montez,  Rachel,  Nell  Gwyn,  Perdita  Rob- 
inson— just  to  take  a  handful  of  names  at  random — 
every  one  was  cursed  with  a  father  of  doubtful  character 
and  with  a  mother  of  whose  character  there  unluckily 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

I  don't  say,  mind  you,  that  there  has  never  been 
a  superwoman  with  a  clean  mother — merely  that  I, 
personally,  never  heard  of  one.  Their  bad  mothers 
seem  to  be  my  superwomen's  one  common  asset ;  which 
perhaps  teaches  as  sound  a  lesson  as  any  "  Sermon  to 
Parents  "  that  ever  was  preached. 

In  plays  and  in  stories,  the  sweet-faced,  white-haired 
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little  mother  is  for  ever  seeking  to  save  her  erring  daughter. 
In  the  history  of  the  superwomen,  the  mothers  not  only 
made  no  such  attempts  but  usually  fattened  on  their 
daughters'  shame.  The  sweet-faced,  sweet-souled  mothers 
outnumber  the  others  by  a  thousand  to  one  ;  only — 
their  daughters  don't  seem  to  grow  into  superwomen. 
For  which  these  same  sweet-faced  mothers  merit  the 
thanks  of  the  ages. 

With  this  pious  reflection,  let  us  consider  our  duty 
done,  and  hurry  back  to  the  waiting  Jeanne  de  Saint 
Remy. 

Eight-year-old  Jeanne,  carrying  four-year-old  Mar- 
guerite on  her  back,  one  day  halted  a  gorgeous  coach 
and  four,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Passy,  and  whined 
impudently  in  at  the  window  : 

"  Take  pity  on  two  baby  orphans,  descended  in  direct 
line  from  Henry  II.,  King  of  France !  " 

A  woman — the  Marquise  de  Boulainvilliers — put  her 
head  out  of  the  coach  v/indow  and  looked  down  into  the 
pretty  upraised  face  in  the  road  below.  She  was  vastly 
attracted  by  Jeanne's  beauty,  and,  though  her  cranky 
husband  the  Marquis  angrily  told  her  that  the  child 
was  an  impostor,  she  took  down  Jeanne's  name  and 
address. 

Next  day  she  called  at  the  tenement  where  the 
children  lodged.  She  heard  Jeanne's  story ;  she  read 
the  yellow  parchments  ;  she  became  more  and  more 
interested ;  and  she  took  all  three  youngsters  home 
with  her. 

Marguerite  died  of  smallpox.  The  Marquise  de  Bou- 
lainvilliers sent  Jeanne  and  Jacques  to  the  rather  famous 
Leclerc  School.  She  did  more  ;  she  sent  for  Marianne 
— ^the  baby  who  had  been  left  on  the  Durands'  window- 
sill — and  undertook  to  support  and  educate  her,  along 
with  the  others. 

The  Marquis  did  not  share  his  wife's  enthusiasm  over 
these  scions  of  the  House  of  Valois.     In  fact,  when  Jeanne 
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was  fourteen,  he  suggested  that  she  would  do  well  to 
cease  enacting  her  thrilling  role  of  human  sponge  and 
try  her  hand  at  earning  a  living. 

So  Madame  de  Boulainvilliers  obediently  took  the 
girl  out  of  school  and  arranged  to  apprentice  her  to  a 
dressmaker.  When  the  news  of  this  change  was  broken 
to  Jeanne,  she  flew  into  a  rage  that  was  worthy  of  royalty 
and  the  daughter  of  royalty. 

"  You  would  make  me  a  dressmaker  ?  A  trades- 
person  ?  "  she  railed.  "  Why,  I  am  descended  from 
the  kings  of  France  !  In  my  veins  courses  the  azure 
blood  of  the  Valois  monarchs — of  Henry  II. — of  Francis 
I.,  of " 

Madame  the  Marquise  surrendered.  She  employed 
the  girl  as  "  companion  "  in  her  own  home. 

"  I  was  ruled  by  an  indomitable  pride  which  I  in- 
herited," says  Jeanne,  in  her  "  Memoirs,"  commenting 
on  this  dressmaking  episode.  "  The  kindness  of  Madame 
de  Boulainvilliers  in  giving  me  a  glimpse  of  a  more  bril- 
liant future  had  made  this  pride  so  acute  that  I  could 
not  but  shudder  at  the  thought  of  going  into  trade  !  " 

During  the  next  three  years,  Jeanne  had  a  good 
chance  to  take  on  the  veneer  of  social  usages.  Her 
positioa  in  the  Boulainvilliers'  house  taught  her  how 
people  of  breeding  should  behave  ;  and  during  this  time 
the  dream  of  recovering  her  family  rank  and  fortune 
grew  to  be  a  monomania.  She  gave  her  benefactress  no 
peace  until  a  Court  genealogist  was  hired  to  look  up  her 
ancestry. 

Tlic  proof  was  genuine  and  it  was  readily  established. 
Through  the  Marquise's  influence  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  King.  Louis  XVI.  was  always  generous 
with  his  loving  s-ubjects'  money  ;  so  he  granted  each 
of  the  three  children  a  pension  of  £30  a  year,  gave 
Jacques  a  commission  in  the  Navy  and  the  courtesy 
rank  of  Baron  de  Valois,  and  bestowed  upon  Jeanne 
the  title  of  "  Mademoiselle  de  Valois." 
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Jeanne  owed  everything  to  the  Marquise,  and,  in  a 
spasm  of  gratitude,  repaid  the  dear  old  lady's  kindness 
by  starting  a  violent  love  affair  with  her  former  per- 
secutor, the  cranky  Marquis. 

The  King  learned  of  this  amour — though  apparently 
the  Marquise  herself  had  no  suspicion  of  it — and  ordered 
Jeanne  to  leave  the  Boulainvilhers'  house  and  go  to 
the  convent  at  Yeres. 

The  girl  once  more  appealed  to  Madame  de  Bou- 
lainvilhers for  help,  and  managed,  through  the  Marquise's 
influence,  to  be  housed  at  a  place  where  she  would  not 
have  so  much  bothersome  guardianship  as  at  a  convent. 

And  so,  for  a  space,  her  affair  with  the  old  Marquis 
flourished  unhindered.  But  other  men  had  met  the 
lovely  girl  by  this  time,  and  her  wondrous  charm  turned 
the  heads  of  scores  of  them.  Out  of  the'  throng  she 
chose  Reteaux  de  Villette,  a  worthless  man  about  town, 
on  whom  she  lavished  every  penny  she  could  wheedle 
out  of  the  Marquis. 

These  demands  for  cash  became  so  pressing  that 
the  old  gentleman  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a  way 
to  increase  his  income.  He  hit  upon  the  idea  of  starting 
an  illicit  distillery  in  his  cellar,  but  the  Government 
quickly  found  out  his  silly  enterprise.  He  was  too  big 
a  man  to  be  thrown  into  jail  for  so  petty  a  crime,  so 
he  and  his  wife  were  merely  banished  from  Paris. 

Jeanne,  her  source  of  supplies  gone,  had  to  live  by 
her  wits.  She  hit  on  the  daring  scheme  of  going  back 
to  her  ancestral  home  at  Bar-sur-Aube.  There  she 
announced  that  she  had  come  to  claim  her  family  estates. 

She  found  refuge  in  the  home  of  Madame  de  Sure- 
mont,  wife  of  a  local  official ;  and  she  repeated  her 
former  feat  of  gratitude  by  stealing  the  heart  of  madame'y 
husband. 

While  using  Suremont  as  a  means  of  support,  she 
turned  her  real  affections  on  Francois  Bougnot,  a  writer. 
Here  is  what  Bougnot  says  of  her  in  his  "  Recollections," 
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published  after  his  old-time  sweetheart  had  won  world 
fame  : 

"  The  demoiselle,  who  was  to  remain  only  one  night 
with  Madame  de  Suremont,  stayed  in  her  home  one 
year,  the  genius  of  Mademoiselle  de  Valois  developing 
even  in  so  narrow  a  circle.  She  played  preludes  before 
attacking  the  principal  piece.  She  had  taken  complete 
possession  of  de  Suremont,  and  covered  with  the  blind 
attachment  felt  for  her  by  this  worthy  man  the  spiteful 
things  she  distributed  among  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  her. 

"  She  was  not  exactly  handsome,  but  she  was  well 
formed.  Her  blue  eyes  were  full  of  expression  and  arched 
with  black  eyebrows.  Her  face  was  rather  too  long 
and  her  mouth  too  wide,  but  the  latter  was  adorned 
with  white  teeth,  and  her  smile  was  enchanting.  Her 
hands  were  pretty,  her  feet  were  small,  and  her  com- 
plexion was  of  dazzling  whiteness.  She  had  a  naturally 
quick  and  penetrating  mind,  and  she  wholly  lacked 
moral  sense." 

Which  leads  one  to  wonder  just  how  hard  Jeanne 
jilted  Bougnot.  For  jilt  him  she  did,  in  favour  of 
Suremont's  weak-kneed  nephew,  Nicholas  de  Lamotte 
— a  French  Rawdon  Crawley,  who  was  a  subaltern  in 
the  army. 

De  Lamotte  proposed  to  her,  being  utterly  swept 
off  his  feet  by  her  charm.  He  was  not  much  of  a  catch, 
but  he  had  a  "de"  in  front  of  his  name  and  he  meant 
Marriage — with  a  capital  "  M."  Also,  Jeanne's  repu- 
tation was  beginning  to  grow  thin  in  spots  ;  and,  as 
you  shall  see  immediately,  there  were  other  and  more 
pressing  reasons  for  accepting  the  first  offer  that  was 
a  proposal  and  not  a  mere  proposition. 

She  married  the  sighing  de  Lamotte.  Next  month 
her  twin  sons  were  born — and  died. 

As  the  Baroness  de  Lamotte  de  Valois,  Jeanne  now 
began  to  cut  a  figure  in  county  society.     The  squireens 
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and  the  officers  of  the  near-by  garrison  were  her  adoring 
slaves.  The  Marquis  d'Aurichamp,  colonel  of  her  hus- 
band's regiment,  was  her  most  ardent  worshipper.  Her 
home  was  the  centre  of  all  local  gaieties.  She  ruled  a 
rural  court  of  her  own — apparently  on  nothing  a  year. 
For  she  and  her  complacent  husband,  between  them, 
had  not  enough  income  to  keep  them  for  a  month  at 
the  rate  they  were  squandering  money. 

Short  of  cash  and  in  need  of  enough  to  stave  off 
creditors,  she  bethought  her  of  her  old  friend,  the  Mar- 
quise de  Boulainvilliers.  The  Marquise  was  just  then 
a  guest  of  Cardinal  Archbishop  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan, 
Grand  Almoner  of  France,  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace 
of  Saverne,  not  far  away.  And  to  the  Marquise  Jeanne 
went  for  aid.  The  Marquise  presented  Jeanne  to  her 
host,  saying  to  him  : 

"  The  name  of  Valois  really  belongs  to  my  dear 
young  friend  here,  but  she  has  no  means  of  supporting 
it  with  dignity." 

The  Cardinal  was  delighted  with  Jeanne's  beauty 
and  wit.  He  invited  the  de  Lamottes  to  visit  him,  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  at  his  palace.  He  would 
have  fared  better,  at  the  last,  if  he  had  invited  a  colony 
of  typhoid  germs  to  lodge  ^^ith  him. 

All  that  the  de  Lamottes  could  obtain  through  him 
that  time,  however,  was  the  husband's  promotion  in  the 
army,  the  doubling  of  the  wife's  pension,  and  the  King's 
consent  to  let  the  Baroness  call  herself  a  Countess  if  she 
so  chose.  The  Cardinal  could  do  nothing  more  for 
Jeanne  at  Court,  because  he  chanced  to  be  in  dire  disgrace 
there. 

Years  before  Rohan  had  spoken  his  mind  very  freely 
as  to  the  conduct  of  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria. 
Maria  Theresa's  daughter,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  now 
Queen  of  France,  and  had  never  forgiven  Rohan  for  his 
words  about  her  niother.  She  hated  him  with  the 
hearty   hatred    of  an   indignant   daughter,    and,    except 
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when  he  celebrated  mass  at  Versailles  once  a  year,  in 
his  capacity  of  Grand  Almoner,  she  would  not  see  him 
or  commmiicate  with  him  in  any  way. 

The  Court,  of  course,  followed  the  example  of  its 
Queen.  Wherefore,  Cardinal  de  Rohan — one  of  the 
greatest  men  by  birth  and  rank  in  all  France — found 
himself  practically  ^an  outcast  from  Court  circles.  This 
grieved  him  and  hurt  his  pride.  He  tried  in  every  way 
to  win  his  peace  with  the  stubborn  Queen,  but  absolutely 
in  vain. 

He  once  told  Jeanne  that  if  he  could  but  meet  the 
Queen,  face  to  face,  and  talk  with  her,  he  was  certain 
he  could  explain  matters  and  overcome  her  prejudice 
against  him.  Jeanne  treasured  the  memory  of  that 
speech.     She  saw  in  it  her  chance,  and  she  set  to  work. 

Among  Rohan's  hangers-on  was  one  of  the  strangest 
men  in  all  history — Cagliostro,  the  arch-charlatan.  Cagli- 
ostro  claimed  to  be  the  original  Wandering  Jew.  He 
never  passed  a  crucifix  without  shrinking  from  it  as  if 
in  dire  remorse.  He  said  that  he  clearly  remembered 
every  detail  of  the  Crucifixion  ;  that  he  had  lived  on 
earth  ever  since  ;  that  he  kept  himself  young  by  the 
use  of  a  secret  elixir — of  which  he  used  to  sell  bottles  at 
their  weight  in  diamonds  ;  that  he  could  summon  spirits 
from  the  dead  ;  that  he  could  send  forth  his  own  spirit 
to  bear  messages  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  He 
was  an  impostor,  a  liar,  a  mountebank,  and  yet — he 
foretold  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  and  the  dance  of  the 
people  on  its  ruins.  He  announced  one  day  that  Maria 
Theresa  had  died  in  Austria  at  a  certain  hour  that 
morning,  and  later  it  proved  that  she  had  died  at  pre- 
cisely that  hour.  This,  in  an  age  that  knew  nothing 
of  telegraphy,   was  curious  at  the  very  least. 

Yes,  Cagliostro  was  a  humbug,  of  course  he  was. 
But 

Well,  he  fell  in  love  with  Jeanne,  and  he — the 
supreme    swindler — became    her    dupe.      The    enslaved 
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charlatan  willingly  joined  in  the  complex  plot  Jeanne  was 
hatching. 

Next,  she  hunted  up  her  old  lover,  Reteaux  de 
Villette,  who  added  clever  forgery  to  his  other  gifts. 
And  she  made  him  forge  Queen  Marie  Antoinette's 
signature  to  a  letter  to  Rohan.  The  letter  hinted  that 
the  Queen  might  some  day  consent  to  an  interview. 
Rohan  was  always  credulous — he  even  believed  im- 
plicitly in  Cagliostro — so  the  message  from  the  Queen 
filled  him  with  delight.  He  saw  his  years  of  social  exile 
ending  in  glory. 

Jeanne,  meantime,  hunted  throughout  Paris  until 
she  found  a  dancing  girl.  Mademoiselle  Leguay,  who 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Marie  Antoinette.  She 
won  the  girl's  friendship  and  promised  to  pay  her  £600 
if  Leguay  would  impersonate  the  Queen  in  a  harmless 
practical  joke  to  be  played  some  night  in  the  royal  park 
at  Versailles. 

"  It  was  easy  to  make  Leguay  believe  all  this," 
writes  Jeanne  in  her  "  Memoirs,"  "  for  she  was  very 
stupid  indeed." 

The  puzzled  girl  consented.  She  came  to  Jeanne's 
house  for  a  visit.  Jeanne  introduced  her  as  "  the 
Baroness  d'Oliva."  The  correspondence  between  Rohan 
and  the  Queen  was  kept  up  merrily.  Jeanne  dictated  to 
Villette  the  royal  letters  and  intercepted  those  that 
Rohan  wrote  in  return.  And  if  Rohan  had  any  doubts, 
Cagliostro  lulled  them  to  sleep  with  mystic  prophecies 
of  success. 

Finally,  the  Queen's  letters  gave  the  Cardinal  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  brief  personal  interview  could 
clear  away  the  whole  misunderstanding.  But,  the  sup- 
posed Queen  pointed  out,  the  interview  must  be  strictly 
private — at  a  time  and  place  that  would  be  secure  from 
interruption. 

The  time  arrived.  Jeanne,  disguised  as  a  nun, 
came  to  Rohan   with  the  news  that  Marie  Antoinette 
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would  meet  him  at  a  certain  hour  that  very  night  in  a 
Corner  of  the  park  at  Versailles.  He  hustled  off  to 
Versailles,  where  d'Oliva — formerly  Leguay — and  Jeanne 
awaited  his  arrival.  Here  is  the  story  of  the  meeting, 
translated  from  d'Oliva's  confession  at  the  trial.  There 
seems  every  reason  to  think  it  is  the  truth  : 

"  It  was  a  dark  night — not  a  spark  of  moonlight. 
Nor  could  I  distinguish  anything  but  those  persons  and 
objects  which  were  familiar  to  me.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  state  I  was  in.  I  was 
so  agitated,  so  excited,  so  disconcerted,  and  so  tremulous, 
that  I  cannot  conceive  how  I  was  able  to  accomplish  even 
half  of  what  I  had  been  instructed  to  do. 

"  My  orders  were  to  offer  a  rose  to  a  '  great  noble- 
man' who  was  to  believe  he  was  receiving  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  Queen,  and  to  say  to  him  :  '  You  know 
what  this  means.' " 

The  Cardinal,  swathed  in  a  long  cloak  and  with  the 
wide  brim  of  his  hat  pulled  over  his  face,  "  no  sooner 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  counterfeit  queen 
than  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  her  hand,  which  at 
the  same  time  let  fall  the  rose  it  held." 

But  before  he  could  utter  a  word,  Jeanne,  to  avoid 
the  almost  certain  risk  of  detection,  rushed  up  and 
announcing,  "  Quick  !  Quick  !  We  are  watched  !  "  drew 
d'Oliva  away. 

The  Cardinal,  too,  vanished  into  the  darkness  and 
thence  to  the  carriage  that  was  to  bear  him  back  to 
Paris.  He  was  no  longer  in  even  the  remotest  doubt. 
He  was  certain  that  it  was  the  Queen  who  had  given 
him  the  rose,  there  in  the  dimly  lit  park,  and  that  but 
for  the  interruption  she  would  have  let  him  explain 
away  her  former  dislike  for  him. 

Next  day  came  a  letter  from  Her  Majesty  hinting  at 
another  meeting  and  asking  for  £2,000  for  one  of  her 
favourite  charities.  Rohan  eagerly  sent  the  money. 
A  little  later  came  a  request  for  £4,000.     It  was  worth 
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far  more  than  that  to  Rohan  to  secure  a  foothold  at 
Court,  and  once  more  he  sent  the  money. 

Jeanne  had  thus  annexed  £6,000  by  her  playful  little 
scheme.  Of  the  £600  she  had  promised  d'Oliva,  she 
paid  her  less  than  £200. 

Back  to  Bar-sur-Aube  went  the  Lamottcs.  They  bought 
part  of  Jeanne's  ancestral  estates,  paid  the  most  pressing 
of  their  debts,  and  launched  out  into  a  life  of  dazzling 
splendour  that  melted  away  the  £6,000  in  record  time. 

As  impecunious  as  ever  Jeanne  did  not  worry.  If 
Rohan  had  been  good  for  £6,000,  he  was  good  for  more. 
And  then  came  to  her  the  scheme  which  made  her  im- 
mortal and  hastened  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
slaying  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Queen.  Which  brings 
us  at  last  to  the  story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace. 

As  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  (p.  160),  in  the 
days  when  Louis  XV.  ruled  France — and  Madame  du 
Barry  ruled  Louis  XV. — a  firm  of  jewellers,  Messrs. 
Boehmer  &  Bassenge,  had  concocted  a  necklace  of  sur- 
passing value  and  still  more  surpassing  hideousness.  It 
was  shaped  like  one  of  those  flannel  chest  protectors 
you  sometimes  see  on  horses.  It  was  a  mass  of  diamonds 
of  all  sizes.  Its  price  was  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  livres. 

Madame  du  Barry  saw  the  necklace.  Child  of  the 
gutter  that  she  was,  she  forgot  its  ugliness  in  its  amazing 
value,  and  she  wheedled  and  coaxed  her  kingly  lover 
into  promising  to  buy  it  for  her. 

Before  the  sale  could  be  effected,  Louis  XV.  died — 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  nation.  Boehmer  &  Bassenge 
tried  to  sell  the  necklace  to  his  successor,  Louis  XVL, 
but  the  new  king  would  not  look  at  it.  They  showed 
it  to  Marie  Antoinette,  who  said  : 

"  Take  the  thing  out  of  my  sight !  It  is  a  crime 
against  beauty." 

Nobody  else  wanted  it,  after  that  dictum.  And  so 
the  priceless  diamond  necklace  went  unpurchased. 
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For  some  reason  or  other,  Boehmer  could  not  rid 
himself  of  the  idea  that  the  Queen  would  buy  it  if  the 
right  sort  of  influence  were  brought  to  bear  on  her. 
And  he  spent  years  hunting  round  for  "  the  right  sort 
of  influence." 

Jeanne  knew  all  this  and  it  gave  her  her  great  idea. 
Boehmer,  very  soon  afterwards,  heard  in  a  roundabout 
way  that  the  Baroness  de  Lamotte  de  Valois  had  vast 
secret  influence  with  the  Queen.  He  went  to  Jeanne 
and  offered  her  a  commission  of  one  thousand  livres 
if  she  could  induce  Her  Majesty  to  purchase  the  neck- 
lace. She  accepted  the  mission,  but  declined  the  com- 
mission. 

"  If  it  be  in  my  power  to  help  you,"  she  told  Boehmer 
graciously,  "  that  alone  shall  be  my  reward.  That  and 
your  pledge  that  no  one  shall  know  I  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter." 

Boehmer  rapturously  promised.  Then  Jeanne  sum- 
moned Villette  and  bade  him  warm  up  the  "  correspond- 
ence "  between  the  Queen  and  Rohan — which  he  had  been 
continuing  in  a  desultory  fashion  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. 

The  Cardinal  still  treasured  the  rose  given  him  in 
the  park  at  Versailles.  At  his  right  hand  was  Cagliostro, 
who  exercised  his  mystic  powers  of  divination  to  foretell 
the  exact  date  when  Rohan  would  receive  a  formal  in- 
vitation to  Court  as  a  member  of  the  Ministry. 

In  due  course  arrived  an  epistle  from  his  regal  corre- 
spondent, begging  him  to  do  her  a  great  service,  which, 
the  letter  said,  the  Baroness  de  Lamotte  was  empowered 
by  Her  Majesty  to  explain  to  him  in  full.  And  off  to 
Jeanne  rushed  Rohan. 

Jeanne  told  him  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  sick  with 
yearning  to  own  the  famous  diamond  necklace,  but  had 
not  at  the  moment  the  funds  to  pay  for  it. 

"  Tlic  Queen,"  went  on  Jeanne,  "  wishes  the  pur- 
chase to  be  secret  for  the  present,  so  as  not  to  offend 
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the  King,  who  might  be  annoyed  at  her  extravagance. 
And,  being  short  of  money,  she  can  think  of  no  one  but 
you,  who — personally,  and  from  the  high  consideration 
you  enjoy — would  be  guarantee  in  the  eyes  of  the  jewellers. 
The  price  of  the  necklace  she  proposes  to  pay  in  four 
instalments." 

The  Cardinal  consulted  Cagliostro,  who,  swayed  by 
his  own  sublime  faith  in  Jeanne's  imaginary  influence 
over  the  Queen,  said  in  effect  :    "Go  ahead  !  " 

Rohan  gave  Boehmer  a  written  guarantee  and  received 
the  huge  necklace,  which  he  at  once  handed  over  to 
Jeanne. 

Jeanne  gave  the  necklace  to  her  husband,  who  slashed 
it  to  pieces  with  his  knife  and  stuffed  the  strands  of 
diamonds  into  his  pockets. 

Then,  fairly  bulging  with  gems,  he  set  out  for  Eng- 
land. At  Gray's,  in  Bond  Street,  London,  he  readily 
disposed  of  the  stones,  and  brought  back  the  profits  to 
the  faithful  little  wife,  who  so  patiently  awaited  his 
return  at  their  happy,  if  humble,  home  in  Paris. 

And  for  the  next  few  months  there  were  gaiety  and 
splendour  in  the  household  of  Jean  de  Lamotte.  For 
once  in  her  life  our  gentle  heroine  actually  had  more 
money  than  she  could  spend. 

I  wish  I  might  ring  down  the  curtain  upon  Jeanne 
at  this  point,  when  peace  and  plenty  crowned  her  years 
of  honest  endeavour.  But  in  real  life  the  curtain  has 
an  amateurish  way  of  refusing  to  fall  at  the  right  moment. 
Instead  of  descending  gracefully  on  a  climax  or  a  tableau, 
it  gets  stuck  at  one  corner  and  reveals  the  fringe- 
trousered  legs  of  the  stage  hands,  or  the  unstudied 
gawkiness  of  the  actors  as  they  drop  out  of  their  rehearsed 
poses. 

So  let  us  go  on  to  the  anticlimax. 

Six  months  later,  the  first  payment — four  hundred 
thousand  livres — on  the  necklace  fell  due.  Rohan  asked 
Jeanne  to  jog  the   Queen's   memory.     Jeanne  said   Her 
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INIajesty  was  still  hard  up  and  wanted  an  extension  of 
time. 

Rohan  repeated  this  to  Boehmer — who  also  happened 
to  be  hard  up.  The  honest  jeweller  began  to  suspect 
things.  He  chanced  to  meet  Madame  Campan,  the 
Queen's  lady-in-waiting,  and  he  told  her  his  troubles. 

Madame  Campan,  who  was  deep  in  her  royal  mis- 
tress's confidence,  assured  Boehmer  that  the  Queen 
had  never  bought  the  necklace  and  had  had  no  idea 
of  buying  it.     Then  Boehmer  went  to  Jeanne. 

"  You  must  have  been  swindled  by  Her  Majesty," 
said  Jeanne,  when  she  heard  the  sad  tale.  "  But  the 
Cardinal  is  rich.     I  am  sure  he  will  pay  you." 

The  moment  Boehmer  left  her,  Jeanne  sent  word  to 
Villette  and  d'Oliva  to  get  out  of  France  in  a  hurry  if 
they  still  cared  for  their  liberty.  They  fled — Villette 
to  Geneva,  d'Oliva  to  Brussels. 

Jeanne  had  done  a  clever  thing  in  advising  Boehmer 
to  see  Rohan.  The  Cardinal  might  readily  have  paid 
up  in  order  to  avoid  scandal.  But  the  duped  jeweller 
did  not  take  her  advice.  He  went  straight  to  the  King. 
Louis  XVI.  did  not  quite  understand — he  seldom  quite 
understood,  a  failing  that  materially  shortened  his  life 
— so  he  sent  for  the  Queen. 

And  then  the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  Nothing  would 
do  but  that  the  Cardinal  must  at  once  be  haled  into  the 
royal  presence. 

Rohan    protested  that  he  had  acted  in    good  faith. 

"  How  could  you  suppose  I  would  ask  such  a  favour 
of  you,"  screamed  the  furious  Queen,  "when  you  know 
how  I  hate  you  ?  " 

She  whirled  round  about  the  gaping,  bewildered  King 
and  demanded  that  Rohan  should  be  placed  under  arrest. 
Louis  consented.  And  Cardinal  Archbishop  Prince  de 
Rohan,  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  was  packed  off  to 
the  Bastille. 

If  anything  could  have  injured  the  King  and  Queen 
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more  thaji  the  publishing  of  the  necklace  swindle,  it  was 
the  arrest  of  this  innocent  dignitary  of  the  Church.  The 
people,  ground  down  by  taxes,  heard  of  the  necklace's 
purchase,  and  they  cursed  their  Queen  for  adding  to 
their  burdens  ;  the  clergy  heard  with  horror  of  the  Grand 
Almoner's  unjust  disgrace  ;  the  anarchists  who  were 
trying  to  overthrow  both  Crown  and  Church  went  mad 
with  joy. 

"  'Tis  a  grand  azid  joyful  business  !  "  shouted  one 
Revolutionary  deputy.  '*  A  Cardinal  in  a  swindle  ! 
The  Queen  implicated  in  forgery  !  Mire  on  the  crozier 
and  the  sceptre  !     What  a  triumph  for  Liberty  I  " 

Yes,  little  Jeanne  had  surely  done  her  share  towards 
hastening  the  Revolution. 

Bougnot  brought  the  terrible  news  to  Jeanne  at 
Bar-sur-Aube,  and  he  besought  her  to  flee  for  her  life. 
But  for  once  the  blood  of  the  Valois  kings  showed  blue, 
not  yellow. 

"  I  shall  stand  my  ground,"  she  declared.  "  If  there 
be  danger,  I  am  a  Valois  and  can  face  it  !  I  defy  them 
to  prove  my  guilt  I  " 

After  which  she  prudently  burned  every  scrap  of 
paper  in  her  desk.  She  had  barely  finished  this  light 
task  when  officers  came  to  arrest  her.  Her  husband 
slipped  through  the  police  net  and  got  away  safely  to 
England. 

Geneva  gave  up  Villette  ;  Brussels  disgorged  d'Oliva ; 
Cagliostro  was  seized. 

"In  a  fortnight,"  says  Carlyle,  "  the  Bastille  had 
opened  its  iron  bosom  to  receive  them  all." 

Jeanne  came  to  trial.  Serenely  impudent,  she  ac- 
cused the  Queen,  the  Cardinal — and  Cagliostro,  too — 
of  forming  a  plot  to  rob  Boehmer.  But  the  mass  of 
evidence  against  her  rammed  the  glib  lies  down  her  pretty 
throat  and  proved  her  guilt  past  all  doubt. 

Her  trial  lasted  nine  months  and  was  the  most  in- 
teresting event  in  Europe.     At  its  end   she  was   found 
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guilty,  and  was  condemned  to  the  following  punish- 
ment : 

"To  be  flogged,  naked,  having  a  halter  round  her 
throat ;  to  be  branded  on  the  shoulder ;  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life  in  the  Sali^etriere." 

Villette  and  Cagliostro  were  banished  from  France  ; 
d'Oliva  was  discharged  as  an  innocent  victim  of  Jeanne's 
lures  ;  and  Rohan — to  the  raging  mortification  of  the 
Queen — was  "  acquitted  with  honour."  The  courts  thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  French  history,  slapped  the  face  of 
the  Court. 

Lamotte  received  the  same  sentence  as  did  Jeanne. 
But  as  he  was  safe  in  England,  and  as  England  was 
always  more  or  less  at  war  with  France,  this  did  not 
worry  him  to  any  great  extent. 

Jeanxie,  fighting,  biting,  foaming  at  the  mouth  in  a 
murderous  rage,  was  dragged  to  the  courtyard  of  the 
Conciergerie  to  be  whipped.     She  yelled  to  the  crowd  : 

"  If  they  treat  thus  the  blood  of  the  Valois  what  fate 
is  in  store  for  the  Bourbons?  " 

A  guard  clapped  his  hand  over  her  mouth  to  silence 
her.  She  bit  his  hand  to  the  bone.  She  fought  so  fiercely 
that  the  red-hot  branding-iron  slipped  from  her  shoulder 
and  marked  her  a  second  time,  on  the  breast,  with  the 
fiery  letter  "  V  "—for  "  voleuse  "— "  thief."  She  fainted 
with  the  pain  of  this,  before  the  flogging  began. 

Thence  she  was  taken  to  the  horrible  Salpetriere 
— the  worst  prison  of  its  unspeakable  kind.  Within  a 
year  powerful  secret  influence  enabled  her  to  escape, 
and  she  made  her  way  to  London  to  her  husband. 

There  she  wrought  out  a  scheme  of  revenge  by  writ- 
ing her  "  Memoirs,"  in  which  she  grossly  slandered  Marie 
Antoinette. 

An  emissary  was  sent  from  the  French  Court  to  bribe 
Jeanne  to  destroy  these  "  Memoirs  "  unpublished.  Jeanne 
accepted  the  bribe — and  published  the  "  Memoirs." 

The  book  had  a  tremendous  sale  and  added  its  quota 
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to  the  world's  growing  hatred  of  Marie  Antoinette.  As 
soon  as  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  made  it  safe  for  Lamotte 
to  go  to  France,  he  carried  a  large  edition  of  the  "  Memoirs  " 
to  Paris.  Louis  XVI.  bought  up  and  burned  the  whole 
edition. 

Jeanne  was  making  ready  a  second  book  of  the  same 
sort,  and  Lamotte  was  persuading  the  King  to  pay  for 
its  destruction,  when  the  promising  venture  was  cut 
short  by  the  downfall  of  the  French  monarchy  and  the 
arrest  of  the  King  and  Queen. 

Even  as  Jeanne  had  cheated  everyone,  so  her  pub- 
lishers cheated  her.  She  got  scarcely  any  royalties  from 
the  huge  sale  of  her  book.  She  was  in  stark  poverty. 
One  day  in  August,  1791,  bailiffs  came  to  carry  her  to 
the  debtors'  prison.  With  memories  of  the  Salpetriere's 
horrors,  Jeanne  wrenched  herself  loose  from  her  captors, 
ran  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  jumped  off. 

She  lived,  shattered  and  maimed,  for  several  weeks, 
before  the  suffering  body  could  shake  loose  the  flaming 
spirit  that  refused  to  quit  its  ruined  abode. 


XIII 
JOSEPHINE    BEAUHARNAIS 

The  Creole  Empress  of  France  (1763-1814) 

SENTIMENTALISTS  have  called  her  a  martyr-saint. 
Cyjiics  have  called  her  a  Machiavellian  schemer. 
Both  are  wrong.  She  was  just  a  fool — a  languorous, 
selfish,  unmoral,  stupid,  untruthful,  half- illiterate,  good- 
natured  fool — plus  a  nameless  superwoman  quality  that 
raised  her  from  the  rank  of  colonial  planter's  daughter 
to  the  imperial  throne  of  France. 

She  started  life  in  a  ramshackle  sugar  refinery  on  the 
island  of  Martinique.  Her  father's  house  had  been  blown 
down  by  a  cyclone,  and  he  was  too  poor  or  too  lazy  to 
build  another,  so  he  and  his  family  lived  in  his 
refinery. 

Her  parents  named  her  Rose — Rose  Tascher  de  la 
Pagerie.  Then  her  grandfather,  Joseph  Gaspard,  canie 
into  a  fortune  ;  so,  in  honour  of  Joseph — and  especially 
of  his  money — ^they  wisely  changed  her  name  to  Josephine. 

She  was  the  eldest  of  their  three  daughters  and  the 
pet  and  disciple  of  her  rich  aunt,  Marie  Renaudin,  a  dis- 
solute and  crafty  old  adventuress.  Thanks  to  this  aunt, 
little  Josephine  was  sent  to  as  fine  a  school  as  Martinique 
afforded.  That  was  all  the  good  it  did.  The  child  flatly 
refused  to  study  ;  she  would  learn  nothing  but  music 
and  dancing. 

From  babyhood  she  was  beautiful,  and  her  beauty 
drew  provincial  admirers  to  her  in  swarms.  Her  morals, 
even  in  those  early  days,  were  astonishingly  negligible — 
and  neglected. 

Her  first  affair  was  with  General  Tercier,  who  was 
then  an  artillery  subaltern  stationed  in  the  island  garrison. 
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Asked,  in  after  years,  for  details  of  this  youthful  romance, 
Tercier  smiled  reminiscently,  but  would  commit  himself 
no  deeper  than  to  say  : 

"  She  was  young  and  so  was  I." 

But  the  island  gossips  said  more — much  more. 

Then  into  Josephine's  heart  wandered  William  de 
Kames,  a  local  land  agent's  son.  His  family  hustled 
William  off  to  England.  And  although  the  young  lovers 
vowed  eternal  fidelity,  there  is  no  record  that  they  ever 
met  again. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  strolling  gipsy  told  httle 
Josephine's  fortune.  And  so  odd  a  destiny  did  the  seer 
foretell  for  the  Creole  beauty  that  the  fame  of  it  soon 
spread  all  over  the  island.  Here  is  a  transcript  of  the 
prophecy  : 

"  You  will  marry  early.  Your  marriage  will  be  un- 
happy. Your  husband  will  meet  a  violent  death.  You 
will  be  in  dire  peril,  but  will  be  rescued  by  the  death  of 
another  man.  You  will  marry  a  second  husband.  You 
will  be  Sovereign  of  France.'''' 

Every  single  detail  in  the  forecast  came  true.  If  we 
had  only  Josephine's  very  unreliable  word  for  it  the 
prophecy  might  well  be  classed  with  her  large  and  in- 
teresting collection  of  lies.  But  the  gipsy's  words  were 
common  property  throughout  Martinique  before  any  of 
them  had  time  to  come  true. 

Josephine  married  at  sixteen.  Her  aunt  arranged 
the  match.  The  old  Marquis  de  Beauharnais  wanted 
a  wife  for  his  eldest  son,  Alexandre,  Vicomte  de  Beau- 
harnais. He  had  heard  of  the  beauty  of  Josephine's 
younger  sister  Marie,  and  he  wrote  asking  her  hand  for 
Alexandre. 

But  before  the  Marquis's  letter  could  travel  from 
France  to  Martinique,  Marie  had  died  of  fever ;  so  he 
suggested  that  the  third  daughter,  Marcelle,  would  be  as 
acceptable.  ^ 
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Here  the  aunt  took  a  hand  in  the  game,  and  engineered 
the  match  for  Josephine  instead.  The  Beauharnais 
family  seem  to  have  heard  something  of  Josephine's  love 
affairs,  and  they  looked  askance  at  the  match,  but  the 
aunt,  by  waiving  the  question  of  dowry  and  by  other 
means  best  known  to  herself,  at  last  carried  the  day 
for  her  favourite  niece.  She  herself  later  married  the  old 
Marquis. 

Josephine  and  her  father  sailed  for  France.  And 
there,  on  December  13,  1779,  the  sixteen-year-old  girl 
became  Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais. 

Her  young  bridegroom  had  been  lauded  to  her  as  a 
paragon  of  all  the  virtues  and  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  her  expectations  had  run  high.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  nothing  to  write  home  about.  He  was  a 
dissipated  weakling,  with  a  reputation  for  foppish  manners 
and  general  worthlessness.  He  was  a  dabbler  in  politics 
and  a  mediocre  soldier,  having  served  under  Rochambeau 
in  the  American  Revolution. 

A  would-be  dandy,  he  had  the  sternest  contempt  for 
his  awkward  and  stupid  colonial  bride.  He  took  no 
pains  at  all  to  mask  this  feeling,  chivalrously  comparing 
Josephine's  drawing-room  antics  to  a  cow's.  He  hired 
tutors  to  educate  her ;  she  sulkily  refused  to  learn.  He 
complained  bitterly  that  she  "  cared  for  nothing  but 
frivolity  and  pretty  clothes,"  and  that  she  had  no  natural 
aptitude  for  either. 

He  lacked  the  wit  to  realise  that  his  wife  was  not 
awkward,  but  merely  undeveloped,  and  that  a  race-horse 
makes  a  poor  botch  at  ploughing.  In  fact,  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  man  who  knew  Josephine  without 
falling  crazily  in  love  with  her. 

But  if  Beauharnais  was  too  stupid  to  admire  his  lovely 
bride,  plenty  of  his  friends  had  better  sense.  As  she 
gradually  emerged  from  shy,  girlish  gawkiness  into 
glorious  young  womanhood,  scores  of  French  nobles  vied 
for  a  place  of  worship  at  her  shrine. 
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Her  amours  were  discovered  by  her  husband,  who, 
in  fury,  set  sail  for  Martinique  to  have  a  reckoning  with 
her  family  and  to  induce  them  to  bring  her  to  a  better 
way  of  living. 

The  voyage  was  a  failure.  It  was  w^orse.  For  in 
the  island  Alexandre  learned  several  startling  details  of 
Josephine's  early  love  life — details  that  had  hitherto 
been  glossed  over  for  his  benefit. 

His  wife,  with  their  son  Eugene,  remained  gaily  in 
France  during  her  husband's  absence.  On  returning 
home  after  this  long  separation,  Alexandre  was  met  with 
the  news  that  Josephine  had  just  become  the  mother  of 
a  little  daughter — Hortense,  afterwards  Queen  of  Holland 
and  mother  of  Napoleon  III. 

Alexandre,  on  learning  this,  did  some  swift  mental 
arithmetic  ;  then  went  into  a  flaming  rage  that  incited 
the  following  letter  to  his  faithless  spouse  : 

"  In  spite  of  my  soul's  despair,  in  spite  of  the  wrath 
that  suffocates  me,  I  shall  contain  myself.  I  shall  tell 
you  coldly  that  you  are  in  my  eyes  the  vilest  of  beings, 
that  I  know  the  full  details  of  your  intrigue  with  M.  de 

B [an    qfficer    in    the   Martinique    regiment],    with 

M.  d'H.,  and  so  forth,  that  I  am  aware  of  the  liaisons  you 
have  carried  on  and  the  people  you  have  bribed  to  be 
discreet  about  them. 

"  A  creature  who  could  listen  to  other  men's  love 
when  she  was  already  as  good  as  affianced  to  me  has  no 
soul." 

The  letter  went  on  to  threaten  immediate  divorce, 
and  concluded  : 

"  No  tears,  no  protestations,  if  you  please.  You  will 
persist  in  denial,  because  from  your  earliest  years  you 
have  made  falsehood  a  habit.  But  you  will  be  none  the 
less  convinced,  internally,  that  you  are  getting  only  what 
you  deserve." 

Josephine  ran  with  this  new  trouble  to  her  aunt,  who 
was    now  living  in  France,  and  Alexandre  was  cajoled 
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into  dropping  the  idea  of  a  divorce.  Indeed,  a  sort  of 
armed  truce  was  patched  up,  and  the  couple  once  more 
Hved,  outwardly,  as  man  and  wife. 

But  her  next  intrigue — with  de  Rougemont,  the  rich 
banker — caused  another  breach.  Alexandre  and  Jose- 
phine separated.  Josephine  fled  to  Martinique,  ostensibly 
to  visit  her  parents,  but  really  to  escape  disgrace.  At 
Havre,  just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Martinique  ship, 
her  son  and  de  Rougemont's  is  said  to  have  been  born. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  detail  is  true,  or,  if 
true,  what  became  of  the  child. 

Two  years  passed  before  Josephine  returned  to  France. 
And  soon  thereafter — ^the  Revolution  being  then  in  full 
swing — Alexandre  was  arrested  as  a  traitor  to  the  new 
republic. 

A  few  days  later  Josephine  herself  was  arrested  as 
a  "  suspect "  and  thrown  into  prison.  She  had  been 
fearing  just  such  a  fate,  for  the  times  were  not  propitious 
for  aristocrats  or  their  wives.  Through  her  newest  lover, 
Franyois  Real,  she  had  sought  to  gain  safety.  By  his 
advice,  too,  she  had  tried  to  show  herself  a  staunch 
republican  by  apprenticing  her  son  Eugene  to  a  carpenter 
and  Hortense  to  a  dressmaker. 

But  all  these  precautions  did  no  good  at  all.  Jose- 
phine was  locked  up  in  the  prison  of  Les  Carmes,  a  vile, 
pestilential  hole,  crammed  with  men  and  women  of  the 
overthrown  nobility  and  with  other  political  prisoners. 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  inmates  of  Les  Carmes 
was  like  heaven  in  that  it  contained  no  "  marrying  or 
giving  in  marriage."  But  there  all  resemblance  between 
the  two  places  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  morals  of 
the  unfortunates  were  unspeakable.  In  the  very  shadow 
of  death  these  doomed  captives  carried  on  lurid  love 
affairs  in  a  shamelessly  undisguised  fashion. 

Josephine,  for  example,  chose  the  imprisoned  General 
Hoche  as  a  sweetheart,  and  Alexandre  Beauharnais 
carried  on  an  equally  fervid  intrigue  with  one  Delphine 
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Custine.  The  time  for  mutual  jealousy  and  recrimina- 
tions was  past.  Life,  under  the  guillotine's  dread  shadow, 
was  stripped  to  the  bone,  and  despair  led  to  vice,  not 
to  religion,  so  far  as  these  fated  aristocrats  were  con- 
cerned. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  gay  courage  of  the 
French  nobles  in  Revolutionary  prisons.  But  such  an 
insight  as  the  foregoing  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
spent  their  last  hours  seldom  finds  its  way  into  print. 
The  prison  guards,  by  the  by — servants  of  the  new 
"  incorruptible  "  regime — reaped  a  golden  harvest  by  con- 
niving at  such  liaisons. 

Among  Josephine's  adorers  in  the  outside  world  was 
La  Bussiere,  a  former  actor  whom  the  Revolutionary 
shake-up  had  tossed  into  the  Convention  and  into  mem- 
bership in  the  Tribunal.  The  dossier  of  Josephine's  case, 
among  other  papers,  found  its  way  to  his  hands.  It  was 
written  on  a  single  thin  sheet.  La  Bussiere  promptly 
chewed  it  to  pulp  and  swallowed  it.  In  the  rush  of 
indictments  it  was  a  long  time  before  a  new  dossier 
could  be  prepared,  and  her  case  never  came  to  trial. 

The  prisons  were  crammed  to  the  doors,  especially 
Les  Carmes.  It  was  needful  to  thin  out  the  crowd  faster 
than  could  be  done  by  the  regular  processes  of  law.  A 
batch  of  captives  was  accused  of  a  plot  to  escape  and 
was  summarily  hustled  to  the  guillotine.  Alexandre 
Beauharnais  was  one  of  these  victims. 

"  Good-bye,  dear  friend,"  he  scribbled  to  Josephine, 
as  he  waited  his  turn  to  climb  into  the  tumbrel.  "  You 
know  whom  I  love — my  two  children.  Be  their  guide. 
Prolong  my  life  in  their  hearts." 

Barras  —  a  natural  -  born  poker  player,  to  speak 
both  metaphorically  and  anachronistically,  as  regards 
strenuous  bluffing  on  a  meagre  hand — often  visited  the 
prison.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  Josephine.  He 
yearned  to  save  the  scared,  nerve-racked  beauty.  So 
did  his  fellow  politician,  Tallien,  who  was  also  more  or 
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less  enamoured  of  her,  though  tremendously  in  love 
with  Madame  de  Fontenay,  another  prisoner. 

But  both  these  rising  politicians  were  powerless. 
Both — and  all  France — were  under  the  sway  of  a  fanatic 
statesman,  Maximilien  Robespierre  by  name.  Robe- 
spierre, just  then,  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  that  kept  the  prisons  so  full  and  the  guillotines 
so  busy.  The  rest  of  the  French  were  glutted  with 
bloodshed  and  weary  of  the  ceaseless  slaughter.  But 
Robespierre's  appetite  for  carnage  was  insatiable  and 
he  kept  the  Terror  alive. 

Barras  and  Tallien — more  for  love  of  Josephine,  it  is 
believed,  than  from  any  general  idea  of  mercy — headed 
an  anti-Robespierre  clique  in  the  Convention,  and  bit  by 
bit  began  to  undermine  the  dictator's  power.  With 
Robespierre  dead  the  Reign  of  Terror  would  come  to  an 
immediate  end.  And  at  last  they  overthrew  him  and 
sent  him,  snarling  and  raving  like  a  rabid  beast,  to  the 
guillotine. 

Josephine's  trial,  so  runs  the  story,  was  set  for  July 
10th,  1794.  On  July  9th  Robespierre  fell.  The  tidings 
of  his  execution  reached  Les  Carmes  in  quaint  fashion  : — 

A  woman  came  running  along  the  street  from  the 
direction  of  the  Convention.  Halting  outside  the  prison, 
she  screamed  until  the  captives  crowded  to  the  windows. 
The  distance  was  too  great  for  her  words  to  reach  her 
listeners.  So  she  pointed  to  her  dress — robe — and  then 
picked  up  a  stone — pierre.  After  which  she  made  a 
gesture — hideously  familiar  in  those  grim  days — of  passing 
her  forefinger  rapidly  across  her  throat.  A  howl  of  delight 
burst  from  the  thronged  windows.  Josephine  Beauhar- 
nais  collapsed  on  the  stone  floor  in  a  faint. 

There  was  a  general  jail  delivery  throughout  France. 
Josephine  was  free  ;  so  was  Madame  de  Fontenay.  The 
triumphant  Tallien  married  the  latter.  Barras  did  not 
bother  to  marry  the  former,  but  she  became  the  ac- 
knowledged   queen    of   the    mixed    salon    he  maintained 
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for   his    fellow -politicians   and    their    wives — and   brevet 
uives. 

Abominable  as  had  been  the  life  of  the  aristocrats  in 
the  old  day,  frankly  indecent  as  their  lives  had  been  in 
prison,  the  highest  Society  in  the  new  republican  France, 
despite  its  lofty  ideals,  more  than  matched  them  for 
rottenness.  And  Josephine  Beauharnais  was  a  blazing 
star  in  this  murkily-lurid  social  firmament.  Here  is  a 
word-picture  of  her  : 

"  From  the  chestnut  hair  that  rippled  over  her  small 
proudly-poised  head  to  the  arch  of  her  tiny,  dainty  feet, 
made  for  homage  and  kisses,  she  was  '  all  glorious  '  without. 
Witchery  was  in  every  part  of  her — in  the  rich  colour  that 
mantled  her  cheeks,  the  sweet  brown  eyes  that  looked  out 
between  long-fringed  eyelids,  the  small,  delicate  nose, 
with  its  nostrils  quivering  at  the  least  emotion.  The  ex- 
quisite lines  of  the  tall,  supple  figure  were  instinct  with 
grace  in  every  movement.  Above  all,  her  voice  was 
seductive  music,  every  note  of  which  was  a  caress." 

In  spite  of  these  attractions,  she  fairly  lathered  her 
face  with  powder,  grease  paint,  and  rouge.  Arnault  adds 
his  tribute  to  her  character,  in  the  following  appreciation  : 

"  Her  even  temper,  the  gentleness  of  her  disposition, 
the  kindness  that  animated  her  looks  and  was  expressed, 
not  merely  in  her  language,  but  in  the  very  tone  of  her 
voice,  her  natural  Creole  indolence,  which  showed  itself  in 
her  attitudes  as  well  as  in  her  movements  and  which  she 
did  not  entirely  lose  even  when  exerting  herself  to  render 
a  service — all  this  gave  her  a  charm  that  counterbalanced 
the  vivid  beauty  of  her  two  rivals,  Madame  Tallien  and 
Madame  Recamier." 

Truly  Josephine  had  travelled  far  since  the  days  when 
her  late  and  unlamented  husband  had  sneered  at  her  shy 
dullness  and  had  likened  her  awkwardness  to  a  cow's  ! 
Yes,  and  the  Martinique  gipsy's  prophecy  was  fulfilling 
itself  in  the  most  approved  manner  :  "  You  will  marry 
early.     Your  marriage  will  be  unhappy.     Your  husband 
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will  meet  a  violent  death.  You  will  be  in  dire  peril,  but 
will  be  rescued  by  the  death  of  another  man." 

All  this  had  come  true.  There  remained  only  the 
verifying  of  the  forecast's  two  final  clauses  : 

"  You  will  marry  a  second  husband.  You  will  be 
Sovereign  of  France." 

Meanwhile,  Josephine,  though  in  more  or  less  splendour, 
was  leading  a  life  of  which  a  gutter  woman  would  not  have 
been  proud,  and  very  steadily  her  early-ripe  beauty  was 
beginning  to  fade.  She  was  growing  old  ;  at  least  old 
for  a  professional  beauty  who  comes  from  the  tropics  and 
has  undergone  much.     Also  she  was  woefully  extravagant. 

Barras'  heart  and  Barras'  pocket-book  began  to  weary. 
And  once  more  luck  was  with  him — even  as  it  had  been 
when  first  he  won  the  Creole  beauty  and  when  he  over- 
threw Robespierre  and  later  when — by  the  aforesaid 
quality  of  bluff — he  had  made  himself  Director  and  virtual 
ruler  of  France.  Now  his  run  of  luck  provided  a  way 
to  rid  himself  of  the  ageing  Josephine. 

A  boyish  Corsican  had  come  to  Paris  some  few  years 
earlier,  without  a  job,  without  a  penny,  without  prospects, 
in  short,  with  no  assets  but  a  good  military  training  and 
boundless  military  genius.  He  was  a  glum,  harsh-voiced, 
harsher-souled  starveling,  who,  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
spoke  French  with  a  strong  Italian  accent.  Finding  no 
employment  in  the  army,  he  had  tried  his  hand  at  writing, 
had  failed,  had  planned  to  gain  employment  under  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  had  failed  again,  and  was  at  the  end 
of  his  hope  and  his  rope. 

Then  the  Revolution  tossed  him  upwards,  made  him 
a  general  at  twenty-five,  and  won  him  the  patronage  of 
the  all-powerful  Barras.  The  Corsican  adventurer  called 
himself  Nabuleone  Buonaparte.  You  know  him  as 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

As  part  of  the  Government's  policy.  Napoleon  restored 
to  a  slain  aristocrat's  son  his  dead  father's  sword.  The 
aristocrat's     vvidoAV — Josephine     Beauharnais — came     to 
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thank  Napoleon  in  person.  And  at  sight  of  her  only 
slightly  faded  loveliness  he  fell  wildly  and  all-cons iimingly 
in  love  with  her. 

He  greeted  her  with  a  supremely  awkward  bow  that 
all  but  sent  him  sprawling  on  his  face.  Josephine's 
natural  lazy  kindliness  alone  enabled  her  to  choke  back 
her  laughter.  She  could  scarce  believe  that  this  under- 
sized, gawky,  pallid,  big-headed  youth  was  the  far-famed 
General  Bonaparte.  But  Napoleon  was  dazedly  in  love. 
He  said  afterwards  : 

"  She  was  as  beautiful  as  a  dream  !  " 

Thus  began  a  whirlwind  courtship — Napoleon's  first 
serious  love  affair,  perhaps  Josephine's  hundredth. 

"  Your  Corsican  is  so  funny  !  "    she  told  Barras. 

"  He  has  a  future,"  returned  Barras,  "  and  he  wants 
to  marry  you.     It  is  your  best  chance." 

So  much  Barras  admits  in  his  Memoirs.  And  Jose- 
phine, stupid  as  she  was,  saw  the  point ;  the  more  so 
when  he  promised  to  give  Napoleon,  as  a  marriage  present, 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy. 

The  Army  of  Italy  was  hungry,  ragged,  ill  trained, 
worse  equipped,  insubordinate.  It  did  not  look  like  a 
very  wondrous  wedding  gift.  Yet  that  Italian  command 
was  Napoleon's  first  real  step  towards  world-power,  and 
the  first  move  in  Barras'  own  overthrow. 

Josephine  accepted  Napoleon's  proposal.  Napoleon 
was  in  a  delirium  of  delight.  He  behaved  like  a  cross 
between  a  Cave  man  and  a  lovesick  public-school  boy. 
He  may  or  may  not  have  known  Barras'  role  in  his 
fiancee's  heart  drama,  but  everyone  else  did.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Barras,  not 
long  after  the  wedding,  shows  in  what  tender  regard  the 
Director  held  the  woman  of  whom  he  had  just  gotten 
rid  by  the  gift  of  a  barren  Italian  commandership  to  her 
bridegroom  : 

"  Madame  Bonaparte  was  reputed  to  have  influence 
with  me.  Some  contend  that  she  has  been  my  mistress. 
o 
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What  is  certain  is  that  she  has  been  the  mistress,  in  sight 
of  the  whole  world,  of  General  Hoche,  and  that  Hoche 
repudiated  the  idea  that  he  would  divorce  his  wife  for  her, 
saying  that  a  man  might  take  such  a  woman  as  his  mis- 
tress, but  would  not  necessarily  make  her  his  lawful  wife." 

Napoleon  looked  at  such  things  differently.  He  was 
thrillingly  elated  at  the  chance  of  making  Josephine  his 
wife  and  the  partner  of  his  rising  fortunes.  They  were 
duly  married,  both  lying,  under  oath,  about  their  ages, 
in  order  to  bridge  some  of  the  disparity  of  years  between 
the  boy  general  and  his  middle-aged  bride. 

A  few  days  later  Napoleon  set  out  for  Italy,  there  to 
knock  his  ragamuffin  army  into  shape  and  with  it  to  smash 
every  foe  that  opposed  him.  He  wrote  wildly  ardent  love 
letters  to  his  new  wife  during  this  first  Italian  campaign. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  them  : 

"  Come  to  me  I  Come  to  me  !  You  have  done  more 
than  steal  away  my  soul.  You  are  the  one  thought  of 
my  life.  I  say  my  prayers  before  your  portrait.  When 
I  am  tempted  to  curse  Fate,  I  put  my  hand  over  my 
heart  and  find  your  portrait  there.  As  I  gaze  on  it,  I  am 
filled  with  deathless  joy.  Life  holds  for  me  no  anguish 
except  separation  from  my  adored  wife.  Your  tears  set 
my  blood  on  fire." 

There  is  something  grievously  pathetic,  I  think,  in 
this  mad  outpouring  of  a  world-conqueror's  love  for  a 
woman  who  laughed  at  him  and  despised  him,  and  who 
understood  his  greatness  no  more  than  a  guinea-hen 
could  understand  an  eagle's.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that,  at  any  time  in  Josephine's  life,  she  loved  him.  There 
are  countless  proofs  that  she  did  not.  Had  she  loved  him 
— had  he  found  one  shred  of  happiness  in  home  and  in 
family  life — the  map  of  Europe  and  the  history  of  the 
world  might  to-day  have  been  radically  different.  Any 
fool  of  a  woman  can  tear  down  more  than  an  army  corps 
of  masculine  geniuses  can  rebuild. 

Napoleon,  as  soon  as  he  took  up  headquarters  in  Italy, 
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began  to  write  more  and  more  urgent  pleas  to  Josephine 
to  join  him  there.  But  she  was  having  a  very  good  time 
where  she  was,  and  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  joys 
of  Paris  for  any  garrison  town. 

As  the  wife  of  France's  new  hero  and  victor,  she  found 
herself  courted  and  honoured  and  made  much  of  at  every 
turn.  Hers  was  the  place  of  honour  at  every  State 
banquet.  Barras  and  she  apparently  had  not  troubled 
to  sever  their  relations  because  of  the  marriage.  Tallien, 
too,  wooed  ardently  the  wife  of  the  man  who  was  con- 
quering all  of  Europe  for  France. 

Also,  Hippolyte  Charles,  handsomest  soldier  in  the 
army,  and  aide  to  General  Leclerc,  had  just  become  her 
avowed  worshipper,  and  she  was  singling  him  out  from 
the  horde  for  special  attentions. 

All  France  rang  with  Napoleon's  name.  All  France 
feted  Napoleon's  wife. 

Josephine  naturally  did  not  care  to  give  up  this  novel 
sensation  of  being  Society's  centre,  instead  of — as  before 
— Society's  dubious  hanger-on.  When  her  husband's 
demands  waxed  too  pressing,  she  easily  found  a  lie  to 
excuse  herself  from  the  unwelcome  journey.  This  lie  she 
cheerfully  scrawled  to  him,  and  it  more  than  served  her 
turn.  There  was  no  more  talk,  for  a  time,  about  her 
going  to  Italy.  To  her  falsehood,  Napoleon  replied,  by 
special  courier  : 

"  A  child  as  sweet  as  its  mother  !  Oh,  that  I  could 
be  with  you  at  this  time  !  " 

But  there  was  no  child  ;  there  was  no  prospect  of  a 
child,  then  or  ever.  And  at  last  Josephine  was  forced 
to  leave  Paris  for  the  hated  trip  to  her  husband's  head- 
quarters at  Milan. 

There  she  was  received  with  regal  honours.  Men  who 
wished  to  use  her  influence  with  her  all-powerful  husband 
sent  her  heaps  of  rich  gifts.  More  astute  statesmen  bribed 
her  with  a  fee  of  £200  a  day  to  "  pump  "  Napoleon  for 
military  and  political  secrets  and  to  sell  these  secrets  to 
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their  generous  employers.  She  thriftily  consented  to  this 
pretty  bargain. 

Back  to  Paris  came  the  couple,  and  presently  Napoleon 
set  off  on  his  disastrous  Egyptian  campaign.  Josephine 
flatly  refused  to  go  to  Egypt  with  him,  and  once  more  she 
escaped  by  means  of  the  same  lie  that  had  served  to  delay 
her  journey  to  Italy. 

The  moment  her  husband's  back  was  turned,  she  gave 
herself  up  entirely  to  the  bliss  of  her  affair  with  Hippolyte 
Charles,  casting  over  for  Charles  all  her  other  adorers. 

For  once,  too,  she  had  all  the  clothes  she  wanted.  Not 
that  Napoleon's  salary  or  income  paid  for  them — he  was 
still  poor — ^but,  as  his  wife,  her  credit  was  boundless.  Her 
wardrobe  was  more  like  a  well-stocked  draper's  establish- 
ment than  the  outfit  of  any  one  woman.  For  instance, 
among  the  cheaper  items  of  this  list  were  more  than  two 
hundred  summer  dresses  of  cambric  and  muslin.  Her 
debts  at  this  time  were  about  £80,000,  of  which  at  least 
four-fifths  was  owing  to  tradesmen.  She  was  very  happy 
indeed. 

Then  came  the  exposure. 

Napoleon  heard  of  her  affair  with  Charles.  Through 
his  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Lucien,  left  behind  in  France, 
he  received  full  proof  of  Josephine's  guilt.  He  demanded 
that  certain  of  his  marshals  should  tell  him  what  they 
knew  about  her.     They  told. 

Dropping  everything,  Napoleon  left  Egypt  and  went 
post-haste  to  Paris,  with  a  fine  Corsican  resolve  to  kill 
or  divorce  his  faithless  wife  and  to  slay  all  her  lovers — 
notably  Hippolyte  Charles. 

Josephine  set  out  to  meet  her  husband,  seeking  to 
win  him  back  by  her  wonder  charm.  But  she  took  the 
wrong  road  and  missed  him. 

Napoleon  got  back  to  Paris  to  find  his  house  closed 
and  his  wife  gone.  Only  pausing  to  order  Charles  to  be 
arrested  and  consigned  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  he 
locked  himself  into  his  own  house. 
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Josephine,  half  scared  to  death,  came  back  from  her 
fruitless  quest.  Napoleon  would  not  let  her  in.  She 
wept.  He  remained  unmoved.  She  sent  for  her  children 
Hortense  and  Eugene,  whom  he  loved  as  his  own.  They 
also  wept.  The  servant  wept.  Everybody  wept — except 
Napoleon. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  cut  short  the  idiotic  siege  by 
opening  the  door  and  telling  Josephine  to  come  in  and 
stop  playing  the  fool.  He  had  in  a  day  changed  his 
whole  point  of  view  towards  her,  seeing  her  at  last  in  her 
true  light  and  realising  that  such  a  woman  was  not  worth 
the  wrecking  of  a  man's  career.  And  his  attitude  towards 
her  underwent  a  complete  and  permanent  change. 

He  let  her  live  on  as  his  wife.  He  freed  Charles  from 
prison.  He  took  no  revenge  on  her  other  lovers.  He 
even  found  the  cash  to  pay  her  enormous  debts  and  gave 
her  money  for  new  extravagances.  Nor  did  he  ever 
again  show  the  faintest  jealousy  towards  her  or  seek  to 
restrict  her  flirtations. 

You  see,  his  love  for  her  was  dead.  And  so  wholly 
was  it  replaced  by  indifference  that  he  no  longer  cared 
what  she  did.  It  was  not  even  worth  while  to  cherish 
rancour  against  her  for  deceiving  him. 

"  The  eagle  does  not  catch  flies  \  "  was  an  oft-quoted 
proverb  in  those  days.  And  Napoleon  was  above  declaring 
war  on  a  stupid,  middle-aged  dame  who  had  not  had  the 
sense  to  stay  true  to  him.  Instead,  he  turned  to  other 
women  for  consolation.  And — queerly  enough,  since  she 
never  loved  him — Josephine  was  tearfully  and  complain- 
ingly  jealous  of  these  women.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  had 
taken  the  surest  and  deadliest  of  all  revenges. 

Josephine  was  growing  old.  She  spent  three  hours 
every  morning  in  the  hands  of  massage  experts  and  hair- 
dressers and  other  beauty-restorers.  But  it  was  of  no 
use.  She  had  bloomed  too  early.  She  could  no  longer 
keep  Father  Time  from  pawing  impudently  at  her  face. 

Her  skin  was  becoming  sallow  and  showing  wrinkles. 
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Her  teeth  were  beginning  to  decay  and  to  turn  black. 
Her  beauty  had  been  all  of  the  body  and  not  at  all  of  the 
mind — she  had  no  mind — ^and  as  the  body  aged  the  beauty 
waned.  Now  was  the  time  for  soul  and  wit  and  intellect 
to  illumine  and  transfigure  the  fading  face,  but,  possessing 
none  of  these  qualities,  she  could  not  summon  them  to 
her  aid. 

Napoleon  was  First  Consul — then  sole  Consul — then 
Emperor.  His  own  hand  placed  the  imperial  crown  on 
Josephine's  empty  head.  She  was  Empress  of  the  French 
— wife  of  Europe's  foremost  potentate,  but  her  glory  had 
departed.     She  was  a  puppet. 

Europe  was  treated  to  the  sight  of  a  brand-new,  hand- 
made Emperor  and  Empress,  a  brand-new  Court,  a 
brand-new  aristocracy. 

The  Emperor  was  the  son  of  a  Corsican  law  clerk  and 
a  village  housewife.  The  Empress  was  the  daughter  of 
a  colonial  planter  and  had  been  in  jail.  The  New  Nobility 
was  made  up  of  such  dignitaries  as  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Danzig,  former  working-man  and  washerwoman ;  Prince 
Murat,  ex-tavern  waiter  ;  and  scores  of  other  mushroom 
aristocrats  who  had  come  from  stable,  from  kitchen,  from 
plough. 

Not  content  with  this.  Napoleon  created  kingdoms 
and  put  his  own  relatives  and  followers  on  their  thrones. 
Murat  became  King  of  Naples  ;  he  was  Napoleon's  brother- 
in-law  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  Josephine's  lovers. 
Jerome — whom  Napoleon  had  divorced  from  Elizabeth 
Patterson  of  Baltimore  and  married  to  a  German  princess 
— was  made  King  of  Westphalia.  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
former  carpenter,  was  a  Duke  and  Viceroy  of  Italy.  And 
so  down  the  line. 

Europe  had  turned  up  its  nose  at  any  nobility  that 
did  not  date  back  at  least  to  the  Crusaders.  Now  it 
gasped  in  dismay.  But  a  wholesome  fear  of  Napoleon 
crushed  any  laughter  out  of  the  gasp. 

The   moment  Napoleon  fell,   his  Court  and  his  self- 
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made  aristocracy  and  his  puppet  kings  and  his  jerry-built 
kingdoms  collapsed.  No  hybrid  or  mongrel  race,  science 
has  proven,  will  endure  without  artificial  aid,  but  will 
die  out  or  revert  at  once  to  type.  Witness  the  domestic 
mule  and  the  half-bred  Indian. 

Josephine  was  a  gracious,  if  witless,  hostess  in  an 
ungracious  and  clever  Court  circle.  In  spite  of  her  defects, 
she  filled  her  figurehead  position  of  Empress  and  filled  it 
creditably.  But,  even  as  Napoleon  had  outgrown  her, 
so  he  presently  grew  into  the  need  of  replacing  her. 

He  had  founded  a  mighty  dynasty.  To  perpetuate 
that  dynasty  there  must  be  an  heir  to  the  throne.  He 
and  Josephine  had  no  children.  So,  in  very  businesslike 
fashion,  he  divorced  Josephine  and  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Austrian  Emperior — Marie  Louise,  a  girl  of  eighteen. 

He  gave  Josephine  a  pension  and  the  palace  at  Mal- 
maison.  He  often  went  to  call  on  her  at  Malmaison,  and 
once  even  sent  his  little  son  by  Marie  Louise  to  see  her. 

When  he  was  overthrown  by  the  Allies,  and  his  dynasty 
was  in  ruins,  Josephine  placidly  arranged  to  pay  a  State 
visit  to  congratulate  his  lucky  rival  and  successor.  King 
Louis  XVIII.  of  France.  She  also  entertained  his  con- 
querors— the  Russian  Tsar,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Welling- 
ton, and  the  rest — at  Malmaison.  Which  shows  how 
deeply  she  mourned  her  former  husband's  fall. 

Josephine  died  on  29th  May,  1814,  while  Napoleon 
was  sojourning  in  Elba,  and  reams  of  maudlin  senti- 
mental stuff  have  been  written  about  her  since. 

I  have  little  hope  that  this  story  of  mine — or  the 
authentic  records  from  which  it  is  taken — will  alter  the 
popular  idea  of  her  in  any  way.  The  plain  facts  cannot 
be  explained  away. 
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MADAME    RfiCAMIER 

The  Frozen-Hearted  Angel  (1777-1849) 

PARIS — the  hopelessly  mixed,  sansculotte-philosophev 
new  Paris  society  of  1793 — took  a  holiday  from  red 
slaughter  and  reflection  on  the  Rights  of  Man  and  went 
to  an  odd  wedding,  the  wedding  of  a  sixteen-year-old 
girl  to  a  man  of  nearly  fifty. 

Probably,  even  in  that  day,  when  many  conventions 
went  by  the  board,  there  were  not  lacking  a  few  hmidred 
guests  to  commit  the  ancient  wheeze  anent  May  and 
December.  The  girl  was  a  beauty  of  the  type  that  it 
tightens  one's  throat  to  look  at.  And  the  man  was  an 
egregiously  rich  banker.  So  Paris  deigned  to  be  inter- 
ested even  into  momentary  forgetfulness  of  the  day's 
"  List  of  the  Condemned  "  and  of  Robespierre's  newest 
patriotic  murder  dreams. 

The  girl  bride  was  Jeanne  Fran9oise  Julie  Adelaide 
Bernard,  daughter  of  no  less  a  dignitary  than  the  receiver 
of  taxes  in  Paris — a  mild-mannered  and  handsome  man, 
weak  and  stupid,  with  a  handsome  and  steel-eyed  wife, 
who  was  neither  dull,  nor  weak,  nor  good. 

The  groom  was  Jacques  Recamier — by  profession  a 
powerful  banker,  by  choice  a  middle-class  Lothario. 
His  father  had  sold  hats  at  Lyons.  Recamier  had  been 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Bernards,  for  ever  at  their  house, 
since  a  year  or  so  before  Jeanne  was  born. 

As  the  wedding  party  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel 
de  Villc,  after  the  "  civil  ceremony  " — so  runs  the  story 
— a  passing  man  halted  and  gazed  long  and  closely  at 
Jeanne,  in  dumb  admiration,  studying  every  line  of  her 
face   and   form.     The   gazer   was   a   painter,   Greuze   by 
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name.  And  from  Jeanne  Recamier,  as  he  saw  her  that 
day,  he  drew  the  inspiration  for  the  wonderful  "  Jeune 
Fille  "  picture  that  made  liim  immortal. 

The  wedding  party  filed  into  a  line  of  waiting  car- 
riages. But  scarcely  had  the  joyous  cavalcade  set  out 
on  its  short  journey  when  it  was  halted  by  the  passage 
of  a  truly  horrible  procession  that  just  then  emerged 
from  a  cross  street ;  a  procession  made  up  of  scarecrow 
men  and  women,  hideous  of  visage,  clad  in  rags,  blood 
from  the  guillotine — around  which  they  had  lately 
gathered,  gloating — spattered  on  their  clothes  and  un- 
washed faces. 

In  the  midst  of  the  howling  and  huzzaing  throng 
was  a  chair,  carried  by  supports  on  the  shoulders  of 
eight  half-naked  sansculottes.  And  in  this  lofty  chair 
crouched  the  most  hideous  figure  in  all  that  vile  gathering 
— a  dwarfish,  weirdly-dressed  man,  his  face  disgustingly 
marred  by  disease,  his  eyes  glaring  with  the  light  of 
madness. 

Around  him  gambolled  the  mob,  screaming  blessings 
and  adulations,  strewing  his  bearers'  way  with  masses 
of  wilted  flowers,  filched  from  the  holies. 

Thus  did  Doctor  Jean  Paul  Marat  make  his  triumphal 
return  home  that  April  day  from  the  Convention,  escorted 
by  his  worshippers — and  fellow  beasts.  Thus  did  his 
obscene  retinue  block  the  wedding  procession  of  dainty 
little  Jeanne  Recamier.  Jean  Paul  Marat — for  whose 
shrunken  chest,  at  that  very  moment,  poor,  politics- 
crazed  Charlotte  Corday  was  sharpening  the  knife  she 
had  just  bought. 

An  odd  omen  for  the  outset  of  married  life  ;  and 
vitally  so  to  the  little  newly-wed  Recamier  girl,  who 
had  been  brought  up  amid  superstitions. 

Shall  we  glance  at  a  short  word-picture  of  Jeanne, 
limned  by  a  contemporary  ? 

"  She  has  orange-tinted  eyes,  but  they  are  without 
fire ;     pretty    and    transparent   teeth,    but   incapable    of 
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snapping  ;  an  ungainly  waist ;  coarse  hands  and  feet ; 
and  a  complexion  that  is  a  bowl  of  milk  wherein  float 
rose  leaves." 

Let  me  add  to  the  sketch  the  established  fact  that 
during  the  seventy-two  years  of  her  life  no  man  so  much 
as  boasted  that  he  had  received  a  caress  or  a  love  word 
from  her.  But  don't  lose  interest  in  her,  please,  on  that 
account.  Dozens  of  men  would  blithely  have  tossed 
away  their  souls  for  the  privilege  of  making  that  boast 
truthfully.  In  revenge  they  nicknamed  her  "  the  angel 
of  the  frozen  heart."  Against  her,  alone,  perhaps  of 
all  super  women,  no  word  of  scandal  was  ever  breathed. 
(Chiefly,  it  has  been  stated,  for  physical  reasons.) 

Let  me  touch,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  on  a  story  at  which 
Madame  Lenormand,  her  cousin,  broadly  hints,  and 
which  Turquan  openly  declares  to  be  true.  Says  the 
former,  among  other  and  closer  comments  on  the  theme  : 

"  Madame  Recamier  received  from  her  husband  but 
his  name.  His  affection  was  paternal.  He  treated  as  a 
daughter  the  woman  who  carried  his  name." 

Says  Turquan  :    "  She  was  Recamier's  daughter." 

And  so,  by  all  testimony,  she  was.  Years  before, 
Recamier  had  had  a  love  affair  with  Madame  Bernard; 
an  affair  which  the  stupid  Bernard  had  condoned,  if  he 
knew  of  its  existence.  Nor,  said  gossip  of  the  day,  was 
it  Madame  Bernard's  sole  indiscretion.  Jeanne  had  been 
born.  From  her  earliest  babyhood  Recamier  had  all 
but  worshipped  her.  Not  a  day  passed  but  he  went  to 
see  her.  He  loaded  her  with  toys,  jewellery,  bonbons.  He 
had  been  her  fairy  godfather.  She  had  grown  up  calling 
him  "  Daddy  Recamier." 

Then  came  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Old  Bernard's  life 
was  in  considerable  danger.  In  fact  he  used  to  go  to 
the  guillotine  daily  to  watch  executions,  "  that  he  might 
become  used  to  his  fate."  Madame  Bernard  was  no  fit 
guardian  for  a  young  and  incredibly  lovely  girl  in  the 
rotten  Paris  of  that  epoch. 
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So  Recamier,  rich  and  powerful,  chose  the  surest 
means  to  safeguard  the  daughter  who  was  all  the  world 
to  him.  He  went  through  a  meaningless  "civil  cere- 
mony "  with  her  ;  and  installed  her,  with  a  retinue  of 
servants,  in  one  half  of  his  big  house.  Then  and  there- 
after she  was  Madame  Recamier  in  name  alone  ; 
Recamier  tenderly  watching  over  her,  giving  her  every 
luxury  money  could  buy,  and  observing  with  a  total 
absence  of  jealousy  her  innumerable  conquests. 

These  conquests  had  begun,  by  the  way,  even  before 
Jeanne's  early  marriage.  When  she  was  but  thirteen,  a 
young  man  named  Humblot  had  fallen  madly  in  love 
with  her.  To  keep  Jeanne  from  reciprocating  his  flame, 
she  had  been  packed  off  to  a  convent  school. 

Shortly  after  the  marriage,  the  Reign  of  Terror 
simmered  down  to  the  more  peaceful  if  more  corrupt 
Directory.  Society  reassembled  on  its  peak,  after  the 
years  of  guillotine-aided  class-leveUing.  And,  in  this 
heterogeneous  society,  Jeanne  blazed  forth  as  a  star. 
Says  Sainte-Beuve  : 

"  The  world  Madame  Recamier  traversed  at  this 
period  was  very  mixed  and  very  ardent." 

To  its  adoration  the  girl  bride  lent  an  amused  but 
wholly  impersonal  ear.  Vaguely  she  used  to  wonder 
why  men  wept  at  her  feet  and  poured  forth  their  souls 
in  noisy  love  for  her.  Their  antics  found  no  response  in 
her  own  untouched  heart.  Yet  she  found  them  inter- 
esting, and  therefore  in  a  demure  way  she  encouraged 
them.     Not  that  such  encouragement  was  really  needed. 

Presently,  out  of  the  chaos  of  social  and  pohtical 
conditions,  arose  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  appeared 
unduly  often  in  the  lives  of  a  score  of  superwomen,  and 
his  name  is  more  often  read  in  all  history  written  since 
1790  than  that  of  any  other  man.  And  now  he  figures 
in  this  galley. 

Napoleon,  first  as  Dictator  and  then  as  Emperor, 
ruled  France.     As  a  young  man,  he  had  been  too  poor 
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and  too  busy  to  glance  at  any  woman.  Now  in  his  days 
of  power  and — for  him — leisure,  he  amply  made  up  for 
such  early  defects.  And  presently  his  alternately  pale 
and  jet-black  eyes  fell  upon  Jeanne  Recamier.  Forth- 
with he  began  to  make  ardent  love  to  her. 

Napoleon,  once  and  only  once  in  all  his  strange 
career,  had  actually  lost  his  level  head  through  love 
and  had  been  carried  by  it  out  of  his  cool,  calculating 
self.  That  was  when,  as  a  lean,  half-starved,  hectic 
young  officer  of  artillery,  he  had  met  Josephine  Beau- 
harnais. 

She  was  a  Creole  widow,  much  older  than  he.  Much 
nonsense  has  been  written  of  her  and  her  wrongs.  We 
have  already  read  her  story  (p.  200),  but  a  little  recapitu- 
lation will  not  be  amiss,  and  indeed  can  hardly  be  helped. 

Napoleon  used  to  meet  Josephine  at  the  house  of  the 
Director,  Barras,  where  she  held  a  somewhat  equivocal 
position.  Barras  had  begun  to  tire  of  her.  Her  teeth 
were  bad  ;  she  was  beginning  to  wrinkle  and  grow  sallow  ; 
she  was  silly  ;  she  had  absolutely  nothing  in  common 
with  the  late  Mrs.  Caesar. 

To  Napoleon,  though,  she  was  as  a  third-rate  show 
is  to  a  country  boy  who  has  never  before  visited  the 
theatre.  She  was  divine.  Barras  saw  ;  and  he  also  saw 
a  chance  to  rid  himself  of  a  burden  and  at  the  same 
time  to  attach  to  himself  a  growingly  useful  friend. 

Barras  persuaded  Josephine  to  marry  Napoleon — 
whom  she  did  not  even  pretend  to  love — by  saying 
that  the  young  man  had  a  great  future.  Then,  as  a 
wedding  gift,  he  gave  Napoleon  command  of  the  ragged, 
mutinous  army  of  Italy. 

Napoleon,  after  turning  that  army  into  such  a  fighting 
machine  as  the  world  had  never  before  known,  thrashed 
Italy  and  Austria  and  came  home  the  hero  and  idol  of 
the  hour — to  find,  beyond  all  doubt  or  hope,  that  Jose- 
phine had  been  unfaithful  to  him.  He  ordered  her  out 
of  his  house.     She  wept.     Her  family  wept.     Everyone 
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wept.  Everyone  pleaded.  Napoleon  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  let  her  stay.  But  ever  afterwards  he 
treated  her  with  mere  friendly  tolerance.  His  love  for 
her  was  stone-dead.  And  he  amused  himself  wherever 
amusement  could  be  found.  Moreover,  when  it  suited 
his  turn  in  after  years  he  calmly  divorced  her. 

"  Lefebvre,"  said  Napoleon,  in  Egypt,  "  what  is 
Josephine  doing  at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  Weeping  for  your  return,"  promptly  babbled  the 
future  Duke  of  Danzig. 

"  Lefebvre,"  returned  Napoleon,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  "  you're  a  fool,  or  a  liar,  or  both.  She  is  riding 
a  white  horse  in  the  Bois,  in  the  worst  kind  of  company 
she  can  find  at  such  short  notice." 

Men  of  rank  and  wit  were  choking  Madame  Recamier's 
salon  to  overflowing.  She  was  the  inaccessible  goal  of 
the  ambition  of  a  hundred  Don  Juans.  Grandees  of  the 
old  and  the  new  regime  as  well — aristocrats  of  the  Noblesse 
who  would  not  deign  to  visit  the  Tuileries  while  the 
Corsican  Adventurer  held  sway  in  that  House  of  Kings — 
all  flocked  to  the  Recamier  home  and  vied  with  one 
another  to  do  Jeanne  honour. 

Her  beauty,  her  siren  charm,  her  snowy — or  frosty 
— ^virtue  were  the  talk  of  France.  What  more  natural 
than  that  Napoleon  should  seek  out  this  new  paragon  ; 
that  sheer  conceit  as  well  as  genuine  love  should  make 
him  burn  to  succeed  where  all  the  world  had  failed  ? 

Other  women — women  whose  houses  he  could  not 
have  entered  seven  years  earlier,  save  as  a  dependent 
— were  making  fools  of  themselves  over  the  Man  of 
Destiny.  He  had  but  to  throw  the  handkerchief  for  a 
hundred  frail  beauties  to  scramble  for  its  possession. 
Irresistible,  perfect  in  power  and  in  the  serene  knowledge 
of  that  power,  he  deigned  to  make  lazy  love  to  Jeanne 
Recamier. 

She  was  not  used  to  lazy  love-making.  She  did  not 
understand  it,  but  took  it  for  a  mere  new  mannerism  of 
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the  superman  Emperor.  Her  seeming  indifference  had 
the  same  effect  on  Napoleon  as  might  a  war  campaign 
that  promised  grave  obstacles.  It  turned  his  idle  fancy 
to  keen  pursuit.  Madame  Recamier  failed  to  be  im- 
pressed. Napoleon,  thinking  he  must  be  mistaken  in 
the  idea  that  any  living  woman  could  fail  to  be  dazzled 
by  his  attentions,  made  his  meaning  quite  clear,  only 
to  meet  with  a  very  good-humoured  but  extremely 
definite  rebuff  from  his  charmer. 

It  was  past  his  understanding.  He  stooped  to  bribes  ; 
offering  to  put  a  big  share  of  the  State  finances  through 
the  Recamier  bank,  and,  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony, 
announcing  the  appointment  of  Madame  Recamier  as 
one  of  the  Empress  Josephine's  ladies-in-waiting. 

This  was  a  master  stroke — a  tour  de  force — a  knock- 
out— anything  you  will.  For  fat  and  curved-nosed 
bankers  throughout  the  empire  were  yelping  for  the 
handling  of  the  State  finances.  And  the  post  of  lady-in- 
waiting  was  one  for  which  nearly  every  woman  of  the 
Court  would  gladly  have  parted  with  all  she  no  longer 
possessed. 

Then  came  a  shock  ;  a  rough,  jarring  shock  ;  a  shock 
worthy  to  be  administered  by,  instead  of  to,  the  Corsican 
himself.  Madame  Recamier  coldly  refused  the  glittering 
offers ;  declined  to  be  a  lady-in-waiting ;  and  gave 
Napoleon  to  understand,  in  terms  he  could  not  mistake, 
that  she  wanted  nothing  from  him  except  unadulterated 
absence. 

It  was  probably  the  Emperor's  one  heart  rebuff. 

In  a  burst  of  babyish  fury,  he — the  ruler  of  France 
and  the  arbiter  of  Europe's  fate — crawled  so  low  as  to 
seek  revenge  on  a  harmless  woman. 

He  first  wrecked  the  Recamier  bank,  driving  old 
Recamier  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Then  he  trumped  up 
an  asinine  charge  of  treason,  or  Use  majeste,  or  some- 
thing equally  absurd,  against  Jeanne,  and  on  the  strength 
of  it  banished  her  from  Paris. 
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It  was  a  revenge  well  worthy  of  the  eccentric  being 
who  could  rule  or  wreck  half  of  Europe  by  a  single  convo- 
lution of  his  demigod  brain  ;  or  could  screech  in  impotent 
anger  at  a  valet  for  getting  the  wrong  parting  in  his 
thin  hair. 

From  Paris  went  the  Recamiers  ;  the  banker  seeking 
gently  to  console  his  unhappy  wife  for  the  harm  she  had 
so  innocently  wrought ;  and  to  build  up  for  her,  bit  by 
bit,  a  new  fortune  to  replace  the  lost  one.  Never  by  word 
or  look  did  he  blame  her.  And  speedily  he  amassed 
enough  money  to  supply  her  again  with  the  luxuries  she 
loved. 

To  Lyons,  the  old  home  of  both  of  them,  they  went ; 
thence  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Naples.  In  Italy  Jeanne 
met  once  more  her  dearest  woman  friend  ;  a  ludicrously 
homely  woman  with  the  temper  of  a  wet  cat  and  a  tongue 
sharp  enough  to  shave  with  ;  a  complete  foil,  mentally 
and  facially,  to  her  bosom  friend  Jeanne. 

This  miracle  of  homeliness  was  Madame  de  Stael, 
author  and  futile  conspirator.  For  exercising  the  latter 
accomphshment,  she  had  been  banished,  like  Jeanne, 
from  Paris.  So  ugly  was  Madame  de  Stael  that  when 
she  once  said  to  an  ill-favoured  man  : 

"  You  abuse  the  masculine  prerogative  of  homeliness," 
her  hearers  laughed — at  her,  not  at  her  victim. 

In  Italy,  too,  Jeanne  met  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
Prince  Royal  and  man  of  distinction  and  wealth.  They 
met  at  a  reception.  Madame  Recamier  and  Madame  de 
Stael  were  seated  side  by  side  on  a  sofa.  After  the  intro- 
ductions. Prince  Augustus  seated  himself  l^tween  them, 
remarking  airily  : 

"  I  find  myself  placed  between  Wit  and  Beauty." 

"  And  possessing  neither,"  commented  Madame  de 
Stael,  with  her  wonted  courtesy. 

The  Prince,  from  that  inauspicious  start,  became  the 
infatuated  slave  of  Madame  Recamier.  He  worshipped 
the  ground  she  trod.     He  made  no  secret  of  his  devotion. 
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In  those  days  the  title  of  Prince  Royal  carried  real 
weight,  and  the  gulf  between  prince  and  commoner  was 
well-nigh  unbridgeable.  Love  made  Prince  Augustus 
waive  all  this  disparity.  The  fact  that  Madame  Recamier 
was  a  mere  commoner  grew  to  mean  nothing  to  him. 
At  the  risk  of  disgrace  at  home  and  of  possible  loss  of 
rank  and  fortune,  the  Prince  entreated  Jeanne  to  divorce 
Recamier  and  to  marry  his  royal-blooded  self. 

It  was  a  brilliant  offer,  one  that  ninety-nine  com- 
moners out  of  a  hundred  would  have  seized  with  alacrity  ; 
for  it  was  not  a  morganatic  union  he  proposed — he  wanted 
to  make  Jeanne  his  princess. 

The  Prince  went  to  Recamier  and  frankly  stated  his 
wish.  To  his  amazement,  instead  of  challenging  the 
wooer,  Recamier  at  once  agreed  to  let  Jeanne  get  the 
divorce  on  any  grounds  she  chose — or  an  annulment  of 
their  marriage,  which  would  have  been  still  simpler — ^and 
marry  Prince  Augustus. 

Always  impersonal  and  adoring  in  his  attitude  to- 
wards Jeanne,  Recamier  now  urged  her  to  secure  her 
own  best  interests  by  giving  him  up  and  becoming  the 
Prince's  wife  ;  a  sacrifice  far  easier  to  understand  in  a 
father  than  in  a  husband. 

But  Jeanne  put  aside  the  offer  without  a  tremor  of 
hesitation,  turning  her  back  on  the  wealth  and  title  of 
a  princess  in  order  to  remain  with  the  bankrupt  old 
commoner  whom  the  world  called  her  husband.  For, 
again,  physical  reasons  intervened. 

Lucien  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  Emperor's  several 
brothers,  was  another  ardent  wooer.  He  shone  in  re- 
flected glory,  as  his  brother's  brother,  until  he  seemed 
quite  royal.  But  to  him,  as  to  all  the  rest,  Jeanne — 
after  a  wholly  harmless  and  pleasant  flirtation — gave  a 
decided  refusal. 

General  Bernadotte,  on  a  foreign  mission  for  the 
Emperor,  sought  her  out.  He  was  a  military  chief  who 
had  fought  like  a  hero  and  on  whom  Court  honours  had 
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since  fallen  thick.  He  sought,  soldier  fashion,  to  carry 
Jeanne's  icy  defences  by  storm  ;  only  to  fail,  as  all  had 
failed,  and  to  go  home  grumbling  that  His  Majesty  had 
done  well  to  exile  so  unapproachable  a  beauty  before  she 
had  a  chance  to  drive  every  man  in  France  mad  with 
chagrin. 

Benjamin  Constant,  too — cunning  statesman  of  the 
old  school — loved  her.  And  in  his  strange,  unfathom- 
able mind  she  found  a  certain  fascination  ;  the  more  so 
when  she  discovered  that  she  could  twist  that  mind  to 
her  own  purposes.  So,  instead  of  dismissing  Constant 
like  the  rest,  she  made  it  clear  that  she  did  not  love 
him  and  then  kept  him  as  a  friend. 

Strong  use  did  she  make  of  that  friendship,  too,  in 
revenging  herself  on  Napoleon  for  banishing  her.  Con- 
stant's mighty  if  tortuous  acts  of  statecraft,  just  before 
and  just  after  Napoleon's  downfall,  have  been  laid  to 
her  influence. 

Another  exile — General  Moreau,  Napoleon's  oft- time 
rival  in  both  war  and  love — now  sought  to  win  where 
his  enemy  had  lost.  And  he  failed.  He  was  the  same 
General  Moreau  who  a  few  years  earlier  had  paid  court 
to  Betty  Jumel  and  had  given  her  as  a  love  gift  a  huge 
gilt-and-prism  chandelier  which  later  hung  in  the  Jumel 
mansion  in  New  York.  But  he  found  Jeanne  as  cold 
as  Betty  had  been  kind,  and  in  time  he,  too,  departed, 
hopeless. 

The  next  victim  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
King  of  Naples.  He  was  Murat,  ex-tavern  waiter, 
peerless  cavalry  leader,  and  husband  of  Napoleon's  shrew 
sister,  Caroline  Bonaparte.  The  Emperor,  after  con- 
quering the  separate  Italian  states,  had  placed  his  ex- 
waiter  brother-in-law  on  the  Neapolitan  throne. 

When  Jeanne  reached  Naples,  Queen  Caroline  re- 
ceived her  with  open  arms  and  invited  her  to  be  a  guest 
at  the  palace.  Murat's  admiration  for  the  lovely  visitor 
was  undisguisable.     And — though  it  has  been  denied  by 
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one  biographer  that  Jeanne  was  responsible  for  his  treason 
— almost  at  once  after  her  arrival  he  began  to  intrigue 
with  Napoleon's  enemies.  Form  your  own  conclusions, 
as  did  folk  of  the  time. 

Soon  afterwards,  weakened  by  the  insane  Russian 
campaign,  Napoleon  was  set  upon  by  a  host  of  foes. 
Men  who  had  licked  his  boots  fell  over  one  another  to  join 
the  alliance  against  him. 

The  lion  was  wounded  and  the  dog  pack  was  at  his 
throat. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  had  been  hustled  off  into  exile, 
the  Recamiers  returned  to  Paris,  as  did  practically  all 
the  army  of  people  he  had  banished.  The  banker's 
fortune  was  looking  up,  and  they  could  live  in  some- 
thing of  their  old  style  there. 

Paris,  in  those  first  weeks  of  the  "  Restoration,"  was  as 
full  of  kings,  emperors,  princes,  and  dukes  as  a  train  is 
of  newspaper  readers  after  the  day's  work.  One  could 
hardly  walk  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  without  stumbling 
over  a  monarch,  or  a  comamnder-in-chief,  or  a  princeling. 

The  heads  of  the  allied  armies  were  still  there,  strut- 
ting gallantly  about — they  would  have  run  up  a  tree 
two  years  earlier — and  bragging  of  Napoleon's  fall. 

There  was  Alexander,  Tsar  of  Russia,  gigantic  and 
bearlike,  who  had  once  cringed  to  Napoleon,  then  frozen 
and  starved  him  in  the  Moscow  campaign,  and  now  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  AlHance.  There,  too,  was  Bliicher, 
who  had  tumbled  off  his  horse  at  Waterloo,  but  who, 
none  the  less,  had  helped  to  gain  the  victory  that  crushed 
Napoleon.  It  was  he  and  his  Prussians,  as  well  as 
Wellington  and  the  British,  who  won  Waterloo  for  the 
AUics. 

Other  sovereigns,  other  generals,  there  were,  besides. 
And,  foremost  among  them,  a  long,  lean  Irishman,  with 
a  bony  face  and  a  great  hooked  beak  of  a  nose.  He 
was  Arthur  Wellcsley,^  Duke Jof  WeUington,  Victor  of 
Waterloo  and  ^lan  of  the  Hour. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  happily  married. 
I  think  no  retroactive  libel  law  can  attack  me  for  saying 
this,  for  he  himself  made  no  secret  of  it.  And  he  was 
far  from   being   an   exponent  of  stern  British  morality. 

Indeed,  one  object  of  his  affections,  Miss  Jenkins, 
wrote  of  him  to  a  friend  : 

"  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  prevent  His  Grace  from 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  me  in  sinful  adu- 
lation." 

I  fear  he  would  have  roused  crass  horror  in  the  bosom 
of  the  mid- Victorian  matron  who,  on  seeing  Shakespeare's 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"   exclaimed  : 

"  How  different  was  Cleopatra's  home  life  from  that 
of  our  own  gracious  Queen  !  " 

The  Duke  fell  victim  to  Jeanne  Recamier's  charm. 
He,  the  Man  of  the  Hour,  became  a  fixture  at  her 
salons — ^but  for  a  very  brief  time.  One  day,  when  he 
was  calling  on  her,  a  number  of  other  guests  being 
present,  the  Duke  made  some  would-be  witty  remark 
about  France. 

Jeanne  chose  to  interpret  his  words  as  a  slur  on  her 
beloved  country.  Roused  for  once  from  her  wonted 
gentleness,  she  ordered  Wellington  out  of  her  house. 

By  the  next  day  all  Paris  knew  that  Madame  Re- 
camier  had  shown  the  omnipotent  Duke  of  Wellington  the 
door.  And  all  Paris — which  adored  Jeanne  and  hated 
the  English  hero — went  wild  with  delight.  Jeanne's 
popularity  from  that  moment  was  boundless. 

Soon  afterwards,  Wellington  found  that  stern  duty 
called  him,  somewhat  hastily,  to  London.  Whither,  to 
his  disgust,  the  story  of  his  eviction  from  Madame 
Recamier's  salon  had  preceded  him. 

Canova,  the  premier  sculptor  of  his  day — ^he  who 
later  paid  such  assiduous  court  to  Elizabeth  Patterson 
— fell  in  love  with  Jeanne.  So  indelibly  was  her  wonder 
face  stamped  on  his  mind  that,  without  her  knowing  it, 
he  was  able  to  make  two  busts  of  her. 
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When  the  busts  were  done,  Canova — who  was  con- 
stantly receiving  and  rejecting  offers  of  fabulous  sums 
to  make  portrait  busts — showed  her  his  labours  of  love. 
But  Jeanne's  beauty  went  hand  in  hand  with  vanity. 
She  thought  the  busts  over  which  he  had  toiled  so 
happily  did  not  do  her  justice.  And  without  a  word 
she  turned  away  from  the  inspection  and  left  the  studio. 

The  sharp  blow  to  his  pride  was  too  much  for  Canova. 
He  dropped  her  acquaintance  for  ever  ;  being  perhaps 
the  only  one  of  Jeanne's  adorers  to  break  his  allegiance 
to  her  before  she  gave  the  word. 

Recamier  died.  Jeanne,  rich  and  still  gloriously 
beautiful,  received  shoals  of  proposals.  She  rejected 
them  all.  She  had  at  last  met  the  love  of  her  life.  In 
the  lives  of  all  these  superwomen,  you  will  have  noticed, 
there  was  some  one  man  who  stood  out  supreme  above 
all  the  host  of  lesser  lovers  ;  idolised,  placed  on  a  lofty 
pedestal,  a  wealth  of  devotion  lavished  on  him. 

And  so  it  was  with  Jeanne  Recamier — although  the 
affair  from  first  to  last  was  starkly  pla tonic.  She  who 
had  laughed  at  an  emperor,  who  had  rejected  a  prince's 
hand,  who  had  turned  the  most  famous  man  in  Europe 
out  of  her  house,  lost  her  head  and  heart  to  a 
crochety,  bearlike  author-adventurer,  Fran9ois  Auguste 
de  Chateaubriand.  Your  grandmother  read  and  wept 
over  his  novel,  "  Atala." 

Chateaubriand  was  a  heart-breaker.  As  a  mere 
youth,  his  talent  for  transferring  his  allegiance  with 
lightning  speed  from  one  woman  to  the  next  had  won 
for  him  the  sobriquet  "  L'Inconstant."  He  had  travelled 
in  the  American  wilderness,  living  among  Indian  tribes  ; 
had  hobnobbed  with  George  Washington,  to  whom  he 
had  brought  letters  of  introduction  ;  had  fled  for  his 
life  from  France  during  the  Terror  ;  had  been  a  favourite 
of  Napoleon's  until  the  Corsican's  tyranny  disgusted  him 
into  turning  conspirator. 

Of    late    years    he    had    wandered    aimlessly    about 
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Europe,  making  love  and  earning  a  scant  living  as  a 
painter  and  writer.  Sometimes  hard  up,  sometimes  flush, 
sometimes  acclaimed  as  a  genius,  sometimes  chased  as 
a  political  criminal,  sometimes  in  palaces,  sometimes  in 
jail — Chateaubriand  at  length  met  Jeanne  Recamier. 

From  the  first  they  loved  each  other.  On  neither 
side  was  it  a  crazily  passionate  adoration.  Rather  was 
it  the  full,  calm  devotion  of  mature  hearts  that  seek  safe 
harbour  after  many  battering  storms. 

When  Recamier  died,  Chateaubriand  formally  asked 
Jeanne's  hand  in  marriage.  She  refused — for  reasons 
best  known  to  herself  and  her  physician.  But  they  re- 
mained, for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives,  faithful  and  utterly 
devoted  lovers. 

Chateaubriand  was  uncouth,  morbid,  vain,  bristling 
with  a  myriad  foibles  and  faults.  Jeanne,  very  gently 
and  tactfully  undertook  to  cure  him  of  these  defects. 
With  tender  hands  she  gradually  remoulded  his  way- 
ward, eccentric  nature,  stripping  away  much  of  its  dross, 
bringing  out  its  cleaner,  nobler  traits. 

*'  You  have  transformed  my  character,"  he  wrote  to 
her.  "  I  know  nothing  more  beautiful  nor  more  good 
than  you." 

When  Recamier  died,  in  1830,  Jeanne  was  a  little 
over  fifty.  Chateaubriand  was  sixty-two.  A  mature 
couple,  withal.  Yet  Jeanne  looked  scarcely  thirty,  and 
Chateaubriand  was  still  in  his  late  prime. 

Again  and  again  he  pleaded  with  Jeanne  to  marry 
him.  Always  she  refused,  just  as  she  refused  a  host 
of  others,  even  in  her  mature  years.  Indeed,  she  re- 
ceived and  rejected  a  proposal  of  marriage  when  she 
was  seventy. 

The  rest  of  this  story  is  not  especially  romantic. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  interest  you.  For  it  has  to  do  with 
"  the  breaking  up  of  things." 

The  Recamier-Chateaubriand  affair  went  on,  like  an 
Indian  summer,   for  years.     Then,  as  old  age  reached 
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out  for  him,  Chateaubriand's  eccentricities  cropped  out 
afresh.  He  fell  into  a  melancholy,  shut  himself  away 
from  the  world  that  was  at  last  growing  to  honour  him, 
became  a  recluse,  and  would  see  no  one  except  Madame 
Recamier. 

His  melancholy  deepened  almost  into  mania.  He 
had  but  one  dream  of  life  left  in  his  heart — his  love  for 
Jeanne.  To  her  he  clung  like  a  frightened  child  to  a 
tender  mother. 

Then,  in  its  saddest  form,  old  age  laid  its  cold  hand 
across  beautiful  Jeanne's  orange-tinted  eyes,  and  she 
became  totally  bhnd.  Even  in  her  blindness  she  was 
still  lovely,  and  her  soul  lost  none  of  its  sweetness. 

Sightless,  she  still  guarded  and  sought  to  amuse  the 
cranky  old  man  she  had  loved  so  long  ;  bearing  with 
his  once-imperious  temper,  which  had  now  rotted  into 
mere  whining  discontent ;  humouring  his  miUion  whims ; 
talking  softly  to  him,  in  his  brighter  moments,  about 
the  gleaming  past. 

The  melancholy  old  man,  lovingly  tended  and  nursed 
and  amused  like  a  baby  by  the  blind  old  woman  who  had 
been  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  world,  lingered  on  for 
several  years. 

When  at  last  he  died  (1848),  Jeanne  mourned  him  as 
never  had  she  mourned  Recamier  or  any  other.  Chateau- 
briand's death  broke  her  heart.  It  broke,  too,  her  last 
tie  to  earth.  And  within  a  few  months  she  followed  her 
lover  to  the  grave. 

Thus,  at  seventy-two,  died  Jeanne  Recamier,  virgin 
heart-breaker,  whose  very  name  was  for  half  a  century 
the  synonym  for  absolute  beauty  and  flawless  purity. 
I  know  of  no  other  superwoman  whose  character  in  any 
way  resembles  hers. 

Which  was,  perhaps,  more  unlucky  for  the  other 
supcrwomen  than  for  the  men  who  loved  them. 


XV 

MARGUERITE    POWER 
"The  Most  Gorgeous  Lady  Blessington"  (1789-1849) 

SHE  was  the  ugly  duckling  of  a  family  of  seven 
beautiful  children — the  children  of  queer  "  Shiver- 
the-Frills  "  Power  of  Tipperary.  Her  name  was  Mar- 
guerite. Her  father  picked  out  a  pretty  name  for  the 
homely  girl  and  then  considered  his  duty  done. 

Marguerite  was  a  great  trial  to  everybody  ;  to  her 
good-looking  brothers  and  lovely  sisters  ;  to  Shiver- 
the-Frills,  who  was  bitterly  chagrined  that  his  record  for 
beauteous  offspring  should  have  been  marred  by  so 
hideous  an  exception ;  to  the  family  governess,  who 
wouldn't  even  take  the  trouble  to  teach  her  to  read  ; 
to  the  neighbours,  whose  joy  in  beauty  she  offended. 
Altogether,  Marguerite  was  taught  to  consider  herself 
a  mistake.  It  is  a  lesson  that  children  learn  with  pitiful 
readiness.  Perhaps  the  mystical  "  Unpardonable  Sin  " 
consists  in  teaching  them  such  a  damnable  doctrine. 

Her  father's  baptismal  name  was  not  really  "  Shiver- 
the-Frills,"  though  nobody  ever  spoke  of  him  by  any 
other  term.  He  had  been  christened  Edmund,  and 
he  was  a  squireen  of  the  Tipperary  village  of  Knock- 
brit.  He  was  a  local  magistrate  and  fulfilled  his  magis- 
terial office  almost  as  well  as  a  mad  dog  might  have 
done. 

He  had  an  insane  temper.  He  did  not  confine  this 
to  his  home — where  he  beat  his  children  and  servants 
most  unmercifully — but  aired  it  on  the  bench  as  well. 
Notably  when,  in  a  rage,  he  lawlessly  commandeered  a 
troop  of  dragoons  and  galloped  over  Tipperary  and 
Waterford  Counties  with  them,  hunting  down  and  kill- 
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ing  peasants  who  had  stirred  his  anger  to  maniac  heat 
by  some  petty  uprising. 

He  was  a  dandy,  fop,  macaroni,  toff — whatever  you 
choose  to  dub  him — in  a  tarnished  and  down-at-heel 
way.  And  from  his  habit  of  eternally  shaking  out  his 
dirty  shirt  ruffles  and  lace  wristbands,  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  hanging  limply,  he  was  called  "  Shiver- the- 
Frills." 

Marguerite's  home  life  was  one  unbroken  hell.  Star- 
vation, shabby-genteel  rags,  beatings,  and  full-flavoured 
curses  were  her  daily  portion.  A  kind-hearted  neigh- 
bour. Miss  Anne  Dwyer,  took  pity  on  the  poor,  abused 
little  ugly  duckling  and  taught  her  to  read  and  write. 
But  for  this,  she  would  have  grown  up  too  ignorant 
to  pass  the  very  simplest  educational  test. 

And  an  odd  use  the  child  proceeded  to  make  of  her 
smattering  of  education.  Before  she  could  spell  cor- 
rectly, she  began  to  write  stories.  These  she  would 
read  aloud  by  the  smouldering  peat  fire,  on  winter  even- 
ings, to  her  awed  brothers  and  sisters,  who  looked  on 
such  an  accomplishment  as  little  short  of  supernatural. 

Wonderful  stories  she  wrote,  all  about  princesses  who 
had  all  the  clothes  they  could  wear  and  who  could  afford 
three  square  meals,  with  real  butter,  every  single  day  of 
their  lives  ;  and  about  princes  who  never  swore  at  or 
beat  children,  or  flew  into  crazy  rages,  or  even  fluttered 
dirty  ruffles. 

The  girl's  gift  of  story-writing  gave  her  a  higher  place 
in  the  family  esteem  than  she  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 
So  did  another  miracle  which  came  to  pass  when  JMar- 
guerite  was  about  twelve.  She  grew  pretty.  The  ugly 
duckling,  in  less  than  a  single  year,  developed  from 
extreme  homeliness  into  a  striking  beauty.  In  fact,  by 
the  time  she  was  fourteen,  she  was  far  and  away  the 
lovehest  of  all  the  "  exquisite  Power  sisters." 

Then  began  her  career  of  superwoman.  For,  with 
dawning  beauty,  came  an  access  of  the  elusive  charm 
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that  sets  Marguerite's  type  apart  from  the  rest  of  woman- 
kind. And  men  were  swift  to  reeognise  her  claim  to 
their  worship.  The  swains  whom  Shiver-thc-Frills  allowed 
to  visit  his  tumbledown  mansion  paid  court  to  her 
instead  of  to  her  sisters.  The  fame  of  her  reached  the 
near-by  garrison  town  of  Clonmel,  and  brought  a  host  of 
young  redcoat  officers  swarming  to  the  Knockbrit  house. 

Of  these  officers  two  soon  put  themselves  far  in  the 
van  of  all  other  contestants.  They  were  Captain  Murray 
and  Captain  Maurice  St.  Leger  Farmer.  Murray  was  a 
jolly,  happy-go-lucky,  penniless  chap,  lovable  and  ardent. 
The  kindest  thing  one  can  say  about  Captain  Farmer 
is  that  he  was  more  than  half  insane. 

Marguerite  met  Captain  Murray's  courtship  more  than 
halfway.  But  Shiver-the-Frills  told  the  sighing,  but  im- 
pecunious, swain  to  keep  off,  and  ordered  Marguerite  to 
marry  Farmer,  who  had  a  snug  fortune.  Marguerite  very 
naturally  objected.  Shiver-the-Frills  flew  into  a  ready- 
made  rage  and  frightened  the  poor  girl  almost  to  death 
by  his  threats  of  what  should  befall  her  if  she  did  not 
change  her  mind. 

So,  cowed  into  submission,  she  meekly  agreed  to 
marry  Farmer.  And  marry  him  she  did,  in  1805,  when 
she  was  but  fifteen. 

It  was  an  early  marrying  age,  even  in  that  era  of 
early  marriages.  Many  years  had  passed  since  Sheridan's 
metrical  toast  "  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen."  And, 
as  now,  a  girl  of  fifteen  was  deemed  too  young  for  wedlock. 
But  all  this  did  not  deter  old  Shiver-the-Frills  from  a 
laudable  firmness  in  getting  rid  of  the  daughter  he  hated. 
So  he  married  her  off — to  a  man  who  ought  to  have  been 
in  an  insane  asylum  ;  in  an  asylum  for  the  criminally 
insane,  at  that. 

If  Marguerite's  life  at  Knockbrit  had  been  unhappy, 
her  new  life  was  positive  torture.  Farmer's  temper  was 
worse  than  Shiver-the-Frills's.  And  he  added  habitual 
drunkenness  to  his  other  attractions. 
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There  is  no  profit  in  going  into  the  full  details  of  Mar- 
guerite's horrible  sojourn  with  him.  One  of  his  milder 
amusements  was  to  pinch  her  until  the  blood  spurted 
from  her  white  flesh.  He  flogged  her  as  he  never  dared 
flog  his  dogs.  And  he  used  to  lock  her  for  days  in  an 
unheated  room,  in  winter,  with  nothing  to  eat  or  drink. 

Marguerite  stood  it  as  long  as  she  could.  Then  she 
ran  away.  You  can  imagine  how  insufferable  she  had 
found  Farmer,  when  I  say  she  went  back  by  choice  to 
her  father's  house.  . 

Shiver-the-Frills  greeted  the  unhappy  girl  with  one  of 
his  rabid  old  rages.  His  rage  was  not  levelled  at  the  cur 
who  had  so  vilely  misused  her,  but  at  the  young  wife  who 
had  committed  the  crime  of  deserting  such  a  husband. 
!  Not  being  of  the  breed  that  uses  bare  fingers  to  test 
the  efiiciency  of  buzz-saws,  I  neither  express,  nor  so  much 
as  dare  to  cherish  in  secret,  any  opinion  whatsoever  on 
the  theme  of  Women's  Rights.  But  it  is  a  wholly  safe 
and  non-controversial  thing  to  say  that  the  fate  of  woman 
at  large,  and  especially  of  husband-deserters,  to-day,  is 
paradise  by  comparison  with  what  it  was  a  century  ago. 
For  leaving  a  husband  who  had  not  refused  to  harbour 
her.  Marguerite  became  in  a  measure  an  outcast.  She 
could  not  divorce  Farmer ;  she  could  not  make  him  sup- 
port her,  unless  she  would  return  to  him.  She  was  eyed 
askance  at  by  the  elect.  Her  own  family  felt  that  she 
was  smirched. 

Shiver-the-Frills  cursed  her  roundly,  and  is  said  to 
have  assumed  the  heavy  father  role  by  ordering  her  to 
leave  his  ramshackle  old  house.  Without  money,  with- 
out protector,  without  reputation,  she  was  cast  adrift. 

There  was  no  question  of  alimony,  of  legal  redress, 
of  freedom ;  the  laws  were  all  on  Farmer's  side.  So 
was  public  opinion.  Strange  to  say,  no  public  bene- 
factor even  took  the  trouble  to  horsewhip  the  husband. 
He  was  not  even  ostracised  by  his  own  circle  for  his  treat- 
ment of  his  girl- wife. 
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Remember,    this    was    in    the    earUest   years    of   the 
nineteenth   century,   and   a   country  where  many  people 
still   regarded   wife-beating  as  a  healthful  indoor  sport. 
Less  than  three  decades  had   elapsed   since  a   man  im- 
mortalised  by    Thackeray   had    made    the    proud   boast 
that,  during  the  first  year  of  his   married  life,   he  had 
never,  when  sober,  struck  his  wife  in  anger.     Nor  was  it 
so  very  long  afterwards  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  laid  it  down  as  a  decision  that  a  man  might 
legally  "  punish   his   wife   with   a   rod    no    thicker    than 
his   lordship's    thumb."     Whereat,   one   woman  inquired 
anxiously   whether  his   lordship   chanced   to  suffer  from 
gouty   swelling  of  the  hands.    Oh,  it  was  a  merry  time 
and    a   merry  land — for  women — this   "  Merrie  England 
of  the  good  old  days!" 

Marguerite  vanished  from  home,  from  friends,  from 
family.  And  a  blank  space  follows.  In  the  lives  of 
scores  of  superwomen — of  Lola  Montez,  Marie  de  Chev- 
reuse.  Lady  Hamilton,  Peg  Woffington,  Adrienne  Lecouv- 
reur — there  was  somewhere  a  hiatus, — a  "  dark  spot  " 
that  they  would  never  afterwards  consent  to  illumine. 
And  such  a  hne  of  asterisks  adorned  Marguerite's  page 
at  this  point. 

She  is  next  heard  of  as  leading  a  charmingly  un- 
nunlike  existence  at  Cahir,  and,  two  years  later,  at  Dublin. 
In  the  Irish  metropohs,  she  enamoured  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, whose  portrait  of  her  is  one  of  his  most  famous 
paintings,  and  one  that  is  familiar  to  nearly  everybody. 
The  picture  was  painted  in  1809  when  Marguerite  was 
just  twenty  and  in  the  early  prime  of  her  beauty. 

She  had  ever  a  knack  of  enslaving  army  men,  and 
her  next  wooer — in  fact,  Lawrence's  lucky  rival — was 
an  Irish  captain,  one  Jenkins.  She  and  Jenkins  fell 
very  seriously  in  love  with  each  other.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  platonic  in  their  relations. 

Jenkins  was  eager  to  marry  Marguerite.  And  when 
he   found   he   could   not  do   so,   because   of  the   trifling 
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obstacle  that  her  husband  was  alive,  he  sought  a  chance 
to  put  Captain  Maurice  St.  Leger  Farmer  out  of  the  road. 
But  he  was  a  square  sort  of  chap,  in  his  way,  this  love- 
lorn Jenkins.  He  jibbed  at  the  idea  of  murder,  and  a 
duel  would  have  put  him  in  peril  of  losing  Marguerite 
by  dying.  So  he  let  Farmer  severely  alone,  and  con- 
tented himself  by  waiting  impatiently  until  the  drunken 
husband  should  see  fit  to  die. 

And,  until  that  happy  hour  should  come,  he  declared 
that  Marguerite  was  at  least  his  wife  in  the  eyes  of 
Heaven.  Startlingly  novel  mode  of  gluing  together  the 
fragments  of  a  fractured  Commandment !  But  the  strange 
part  of  the  affair  is  that  Captain  Jenkins's  eminently 
respectable  family  consented  to  take  the  same  view  of 
the  case  and  publicly  welcomed  Marguerite  as  the  cap- 
tain's legal  wife. 

And  so,  for  a  time,  life  went  on.  Marguerite  was  as 
nearly  respectable  as  the  laws  of  her  time  gave  her  the 
right  to  be.  Jenkins  was  all  devotion.  She  was  moder- 
ately well  received  in  local  society,  and  she  kept  on  winning 
the  hearts  of  all  the  men  who  ventured  within  her 
orbit. 

Then  into  her  hfe  swirled  Charles  John  Gardiner, 
Earl  of  Blessington,  one  of  the  most  eccentric  and  most 
thoroughly  delightful  figures  of  his  day. 

Blessington  was  an  Irish  peer,  a  widower,  a  man  of 
fashion.  He  had  a  once-enormous  rent  roll  which  had 
been  sadly  honeycombed  by  his  mad  extravagances,  but 
which  still  totalled  £30,000  a  year. 

What  chance  had  the  worthy,  but  humble,  Captain 
Jenkins  against  this  golden- winged  whirlwind  wooer  ? 
And  the  answer  to  that  conundrum  is  the  same  that 
serves  for  the  question  concerning  the  hackneyed  snow- 
ball in  the  Inferno.  Blessington  swept  Marguerite  off 
her  feet,  bore  her  away  from  the  protesting  captain  and 
installed  her  in  a  mansion  of  her  own. 

Then,    too   late,    came    the   happy   event   for   which 
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Jenkins  and  Marguerite  had  so  optimistically  been  look- 
ing. In  October,  1817,  Captain  Maurice  St.  Leger 
Farmer  joined  some  boon  companions  in  an  all-night 
orgy  in  the  upper  room  of  a  pothouse.  Farmer  waxed 
so  much  drunker  than  usual  that  he  mistook  the  long 
window  of  the  room  for  the  door.  Bidding  his  friends 
good-bye,  he  strolled  out  of  the  window  into  space. 
Being  a  heavier-than-air  body,  in  spite  of  the  spirits 
that  buoyed  him  up,  he  drifted  downwards  into  the 
courtyard  below,  breaking  his  miserable  neck. 

Marguerite  was  free.  Jenkins  hastened  to  her  and 
besought  her  to  marry  him,  offering  her  an  honourable 
name  and  a  place  in  the  world,  and  pointing  out  to  her 
how  much  better  off  she  would  be  in  the  long  run  as 
Mrs.  Captain  Jenkins  than  as  the  brevet  bride  of  a  dis- 
solute earl. 

But  Blessington  had  by  this  time  become  the  helpless 
thrall  of  Marguerite's  charm.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
Farmer's  death,  he  whisked  her  off  to  church  and  married 
her.  And,  by  way  of  doing  all  things  handsomely,  he 
soothed  the  disconsolate  Jenkins's  feelings  with  a  cheque 
for  £10,000  ;  tliereby  securing  firm  title  to  the  goodwill 
and  fixtures  of  the  previous  tenant  of  his  wife's  heart. 

The  earl  took  his  new  wife  to  his  ancestral  home  in 
Mountjoy  Forest.  And  there  the  couple  kept  open 
house,  spending  money  like  drunken  sailors  and  having 
a  wonderful  time.  It  was  the  first  chance  Marguerite  had 
ever  had  of  spending  any  large  amount  of  money.  She 
so  well  improved  her  opportunities  along  this  line,  and 
got  such  splendid  results  therefrom,  that  she  was  nick- 
named by  a  flowery  Irish  admirer  "  the  most  gorgeous 
Lady  Blessington."  And  the  name  stuck  to  her,  to  her 
delight,  throughout  her  life. 

Blessington  had  always  been  extravagant.  Now, 
goaded  on  by  Marguerite,  he  proceeded  to  make  the 
Prodigal  Son  look  like  Gaspard  the  Miser.  One  of  his 
lesser  expenditures  was  the  building  of  a  theatre  on  his 
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own  estate,  in  order  that  he  and  Marguerite  might  satisfy 
to  the  full  their  love  of  amateur  theatricals. 

At  this  theatre  they  and  their  friends  were  the  only 
performers,  and  their  friends  were  the  only  spectators. 
The  performances  must  have  been  gems  of  histrionic 
and  literary  excellence,  and  a  rare  delight  to  everyone 
Concerned.  It  would  have  been  worth  walking  bare- 
foot for  miles  to  witness  one  of  them. 

For  the  actors  were  bound  by  a  list  of  hard-and-fast 
rules  devised  and  written  out  by  Lord  Blessington  him- 
self. You  may  judge  the  rest  of  these  rules  by  the  first 
which  read  : 

"  Every  gentleman  shall  be  at  liberty  to  avail  himself 
of  the  words  of  the  author,  in  case  his  own  invention 
fails  him." 

One's  heart  warms  to  the  genius  who  could  frame 
that  glorious  rule  for  stage  dialogue. 

But  Marguerite  was  of  no  mind  to  be  walled  up  in 
an  Irish  country  house,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  trip  to 
Dublin.  She  had  begun  to  taste  life,  and  she  found  the 
draught  too  sweet  to  be  swallowed  in  sips.  So  she  made 
Blessington  take  a  house  in  St.  James's  Square,  London. 

There,  for  the  next  three  years,  she  was  the  reigning 
beauty  of  the  capital.  Her  salons  were  the  most  brilliant 
spots  in  the  London  season.  Her  loveliness  made  her 
and  her  home  a  centre  of  admiration. 

She  had  more  than  good  looks  ;  more,  even,  than 
charm.  She  had  brains  and  true  Irish  wit,  a  wit  that 
flashed  and  never  stung.  She  had,  too,  the  knack  of 
bringing  out  the  best  and  brightest  elements  in  everyone 
around  her.  So,  while  men  adored  her,  women  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  hate  her. 

She  was  in  her  element  in  London.  But  Blessington 
was  not  in  his.  He  enjoyed  it  all ;  but  he  was  no  longer 
young  and  had  led  a  lightning-rapid  life.  So,  though 
he  was  ever  a  willing  performer,  the  merciless  pace  began 
to  tell  on  him. 
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Marguerite  was  quick  to  notice  this.  And  she  sug- 
gested that  a  nice,  long,  lazy  tour  on  the  Continent 
might  brace  him  up.  Marguerite's  lightest  suggestions 
were  her  husband's  laws.  So  to  the  Continent  they 
went  and  London  mourned  them. 

They  set  off  in  August,  1822.  "  No  Irish  nobleman," 
says  one  biographer,  "  and  certainly  no  Irish  king,  ever 
set  out  on  his  travels  with  such  a  retinue  of  servants, 
with  so  many  vehicles  and  appliances  of  all  kinds 
to  ease,  to  comfort,  and  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of 
travel." 

They  planned  to  go  by  easy  stages,  stopping  where- 
ever  they  chose  and  for  as  long  as  the  fancy  held  them. 
They  travelled  in  a  way  a  modern  multi-millionaire  might 
envy. 

One  day  in  Paris,  at  the  races,  Lady  Blessington 
exclaimed  : 

"  There  is  the  handsomest  man  I  have  ever  seen  !  " 

One  of  the  throng  of  adorers  hanging  about  the 
Blessington  box  confessed  to  knowing  the  stranger, 
and  he  was  accordingly  sent  off  post  haste  to  bring  the 
*'  handsomest  man  "  to  the  box.  The  personage  who 
was  so  lucky  as  to  draw  forth  this  cry  of  admiration  from 
Marguerite  had  at  that  time  just  reached  his  majority. 
Yet  already  he  was  one  of  the  most  noted — or  notorious. 
— men  about  town  in  all  Europe. 

He  was  Alfred  Guillaume  Gabriel,  Count  d'Orsay,  a 
typical  Ouida  hero.  He  was  six  feet  in  height,  with 
broad  shoulders,  small  hands  and  feet,  hazel  eyes,  and 
chestnut  hair.  He  was  an  all-round  athlete — could  ride, 
fence,  box,  skate,  shoot, — and  so  on,  through  the  whole 
list  of  sports.  He  was  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  He 
could  draw.  He  could  paint.  He  was  a  sculptor.  And 
at  none  of  these  things  was  he  an  amateur,  but  as  good 
as  most  front-rank  professionals.  He  was  later  to  win 
fame  as  the  premier  man  of  fashion  of  the  period.  A 
once    celebrated    book,    "  The    Complete    Dandy,"    had 
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d'Orsay  for  its  hero.  Everybody  who  came  m  touch 
with  the  youthful  paragon  fell  victim  to  his  magnetism, 
and  even  Lord  Blessington — who  should  have  been 
wise  enough  to  see  what  was  coming — was  no  exception. 

Young  d'Orsay,  at  Marguerite's  instigation,  was  in- 
vited to  go  along  with  the  Blessingtons  on  the  rest  of 
their  travels.  He  accepted.  This  meant  his  resigna- 
tion from  his  regiment,  which  was  at  that  moment  under 
orders  to  leave  France  to  invade  Spain.  He  threw  over 
his  military  career  without  a  qualm.  He  had  fallen  in 
love  at  sight  with  "  the  most  gorgeous  Lady  Blessington," 
who  was  twelve  years  his  senior.  And  at  sight,  she 
had  fallen  in  love  with  him.  It  was  the  love  of  her 
life. 

The  party  moved  on  to  Genoa.  Here  they  met  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  found  England  a  chilly  abiding-place, 
after  the  disgraceful  affair  that  had  parted  him  from 
his  wife.  Byron  was  charmed  by  Lady  Bless ington's 
beauty  and  cleverness,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
with  the  Blessington  party  of  tourists. 

D'Orsay  he  liked  immensely,  once  referring  to  him 
as  "  a  Greek  god  returned  to  earth."  Marguerite  he 
frankly  adored.  And — so  far  as  one  knows — that  was 
all  the  good  it  did  him.  With  a  wonder-youth  of  the 
d'Orsay  type  ever  at  her  side,  Lady  Blessington  was 
not  likely  to  lose  her  sophisticated  heart  to  a  lame  man 
in  his  thirties  whose  power  over  women  was  at  this  time 
largely  confined  to  girls  in  their  'teens.  But  Byron  was 
the  greatest  living  poet,  as  well  as  the  greatest  living 
charlatan.  And  Marguerite  consented  to  be  amused,  in 
desultory  fashion,  by  his  stereotyped  form  of  heart- 
siege  ;  even  though  his  powers  of  attack  were  no  longer 
sufficient  to  storm  the  citadel. 

Still,  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough  at  Genoa  ; 
andjjByron  salved^his  bruised  vanity  by  wheedling  Lord 
Blessington  into  buying  his  yacht — a  boat  which  the  poet 
had  long  and  vainly  tried  to  get  rid  of.     Faring  better 
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with  "  my  lord  "  than  with  "  my  lady,"  he  sold  the  boat 
at  a  fancy  figure. 

There  was  a  farewell  banquet  at  which  he  drank  much. 
Then  the  Blcssingtons  and  d'Orsay  departed  from  Genoa 
— on  the  white-elephant  yacht.  And  Byron  stood  on  the 
quay  and  wept  aloud  as  they  sailed  away. 

They  went  to  Rome.  But  the  Eternal  City  somehow 
did  not  appeal  to  Lady  Blessington.  So  they  gave  it 
what  would  now  be  vulgarly  termed  "  the  cold  shoulder," 
and  passed  on  to  Naples.  Here  Marguerite  was  delighted 
with  everything.  The  trio  took  a  Naples  house  and  lived 
there  for  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  mansion  Lord  Blessington  rented  was  the  Palazzo 
Belvidere — which  cost  him  an  enormous  sum.  But,  like 
an  automobile,  the  initial  price  was  the  smallest  item  of 
its  expense.  Marguerite,  perhaps  to  atone  to  herself  for 
the  squalor  of  her  rickety  girlhood  home,  declared  the  place 
would  not  be  fit  to  live  in  until  it  had  been  refitted  according 
to  her  ideas.  Her  ideas  cost  a  fortune  to  carry  out.  But 
when  at  last  the  work  was  done,  she  wrote  that  the  Palazzo 
was  "  one  of  the  most  delicious  retreats  in  the  world." 
She  also  hit  on  a  thoroughly  unique,  if  costly,  scheme  for 
sight-seeing.  For  example,  when  she  visited  Herculaneum, 
it  was  with  the  archseologist,  Sir  William  Gell,  as  guide. 
When  she  went  to  museums  and  art  galleries,  she  took 
along  as  showman  such  celebrities  as  Uwins,  the  painter, 
Westmacott,  the  sculptor,  or  the  antiquary,  James 
Milhngen.  And  when  she  visited  the  observatory,  it  was 
under  the  guidance  of  Sir  John  Herschel  and  the  Italian 
astronomer,  Piazzi.  More  than  one  of  these  notables 
sighed  hopelessly  for  her  love. 

From  Naples  the  party  went  to  Florence.  Here 
Walter  Savage  Landor  met  Marguerite.  And  he  was 
little  behind  Byron  in  his  appreciation  of  her  charms. 

By  this  time — nay,  long  before  this  time — people  had 
begun  to  talk  and  to  talk  quite  distinctly.  Marguerite 
did  not  care  to  be  the  butt  of  international  gossip,  so  she 
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enlisted  her  husband's  aid  in  an  effort  to  silence  the 
scandalous  tongues.  Blessington's  mode  of  doing  this 
was  highly  characteristic  of  the  most  eccentric  man 
living.  He  promptly  offered  to  make  d'Orsay  his  heir, 
if  the  latter  would  marry  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  Lord 
Blessington's  fifteen-year-old  daughter,  the  earl's  only 
living  child  by  his  first  wife.  D'Orsay  did  not  object.  It 
mattered  little  to  him  whom  he  married.  The  girl  was 
sent  for  to  come  to  Florence,  and  there  she  and  d'Orsay 
were  made  man  and  wife. 

The  trio  thus  enlarged  to  a  quartet,  all  hands  next 
set  off  to  Paris.  Lady  Blessington  learned  that  the  house 
of  Marechal  Ney  was  vacant,  and  she  made  her  husband 
take  it  at  a  staggering  rental.  And  again  she  was  not 
satisfied  until  the  place  had  been  done  up  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  job  was  finished  in  three  days,  the  army 
of  workmen  receiving  triple  pay  for  quadruple  speed. 
Lady  Blessington's  own  room  was  designed  by  her  husband. 
He  would  not  allow  her  to  see  it  until  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  her.     This  is  her  own  description  of  it : 

"  The  bed,  which  is  silvered  instead  of  gilt,  rests  on 
the  backs  of  two  large  silver  swans,  so  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured that  every  feather  is  in  alto-relievo,  and  looks 
nearly  as  fleecy  as  those  of  a  living  bird.  The  recess  in 
which  it  is  placed  is  lined  with  white  fluted  silk,  bordered 
with  blue  embossed  lace  ;  and  from  the  columns  that 
support  the  frieze  of  the  recess,  pale  blue  silk  curtains, 
lined  with  white,  are  hung  ;  which,  when  drawn,  conceal 
the  recess  altogether.  ...  A  silvered  sofa  has  been 
made  to  fit  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  the  fireplace. 

*'  Pale  blue  carpets,  silver  lamps,  ornaments  silvered  to 
correspond;  .  .  .  The  salle  de  bain  is  draped  with 
white  muslin  trimmed  with  lace.  .  .  .  The  bath  is  of 
white  marble,  inserted  in  the  floor,  with  which  its  surface 
is  level.  On  the  ceiling  is  a  painting  of  Flora  scattering 
flowers  with  one  hand,  while  from  the  other  is  supcnded 
an  alabaster  lamp  in  the  form  of  a  lotus." 
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It  was  in  this  house  that  Lord  Blcssington  died,  of 
apoplexy,  in  1829  ;  perhaps  after  a  ghmpse  of  the  bills 
for  renovating  the  place. 

Marguerite,  on  his  death,  was  left  with  a  jointure  in 
his  estate — which  estate  by  time  had  dwindled  to  £10,000 
per  annum.  Her  sole  share  of  it  was  £1,500  a  year,  and 
the  Blessington  town  house  in  London. 

All  along  d'Orsay  and  his  wife  had  been  living  with 
the  Blessingtons.  When  Lady  Blessington  came  back 
to  England  they  accompanied  her,  and  the  three  took 
up  their  odd  form  of  life  together  at  Gore  House  in 
Kensington — the  Royal  Albert  Hall  now  stands  on  its 
site — for  Marguerite  could  not  afford  to  keep  up  the  Bles- 
sington mansion. 

She  tried  to  eke  out  her  income  by  writing,  for  she 
still  had  the  pen-gift  that  had  so  awed  her  brothers 
and  sisters.  One  of  her  first  pieces  of  work  was  a  book 
based  on  her  talks  with  Byron,  in  the  Genoa  days. 
The  New  Monthly  Magazine  first  printed  serially  this 
capitalisation  of  a  dead  romance.  The  volume  later 
came  out  as  "  Conversations  with  Byron."  And,  of  all 
Marguerite's  eighteen  books,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  now  remembered.  ■   '■ 

She  was  engaged,  at  £500  a  year,  to  supply  a  news- 
paper with  Society  items.  Then,  too,  she  edited  "  Gems 
of  Beauty,"  a  pubHcation  containing  portraits  of  fair 
women,  with  a  descriptive  verse  written  by  her  under 
each  picture — the  veriest  hack  work.  Altogether,  she 
made  about  £l,000  a  year  by  her  pen  ;  a  goodly  income 
for  a  woman  writer  in  her  day — or  in  any  day,  for  that 
matter. 

Among  her  novels  were  "  Meredith,"  "  Grace  Cas- 
sidy,"  "  The  Governess,"  and  "  The  Victims  of  Society." 
You  have  never  read  any  of  them,  I  think.  If  you  tried 
to,  as  did  I,  they  would  bore  you  as  they  bored  me. 
They  have  no  literary  quality  and  their  only  value  Hes  in 
their  truthful  description  of  the  social  life  of  her  times. 
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She  did  magazine  work,  too,  and  wrote  for  such 
chaste  pubhcations  as  "  Friendship's  Offering,"  *'  The 
Amulet,"  "The  Keepsake,"  and  others  of  hke  sentiment 
of  name  and  matter. 

Once  more  her  salons  were  the  talk  of  England,  and 
once  more  the  best  men  crowded  to  them.  But  no 
longer  did  the  best  women  frequent  the  Blessington 
receptions.  The  scandal  that  had  been  hushed  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  earl's  daughter  to  a  man  who  loved  her 
stepmother  had  blazed  up  afresh  when  the  d'Orsays 
went  to  live  at  Gore  House  with  Marguerite.  And 
women  fought  shy  of  the  lovely  widow. 

It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  age  that  so  canny 
an  old  libertine  as  Lord  Blessington  should  have  been 
hoodwinked  by  d'Orsay  and  Marguerite.  There  is  no 
clue  to  it,  except — perhaps  he  was  not  fooled.  Perhaps 
he  was  too  old,  too  sick,  too  indifferent  to  care. 

And  when  d'Orsay's  unhappy  young  wife,  in  1838, 
refused  to  be  a  party  any  longer  to  the  disgusting  farce 
and  divorced  her  husband,  the  gossip-whispers  swelled 
to  a  screech.     The  wife  departed  ;    d'Orsay  stayed  on. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  Marguerite  was  true 
to  her  young  "  Greek  god."  But  if  so,  it  was  not  for 
lack  of  temptation  or  opportunity  to  be  otherwise.  In 
her  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  she  was  still  "  the  most 
gorgeous  Lady  Blessington,"  still  as  lovely,  as  magnetic, 
as  adorable  as  in  her  'teens. 

Among  the  men  who  delighted  to  honour  her  salons 
with  their  frequent  presence — and  more  than  one  of 
them  made  desperate  love  to  their  hostess — ^were  Bulwer, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Captain  Marryat, 
Brougham,  Landseer,  Tom  Moore,  Disraeli,  and  many 
another  genius. 

Disraeli — one  day  to  direct  British  politics  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield — was  at  that  time  merely  a  brilliant  poli- 
tician and  an  almost  equally  brilliant  novelist.  There 
is  a  story — I  don't  vouch  for  it — that,  piqued  at  Mar- 
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guerite's  coldness,  Disraeli  revenged  himself  by  portraying 
d'Orsay  right  mercilessly  as  "  Count  Mirabeau,"  in 
*'  Henrietta  Temple." 

Landor  was  drawn  by  her  lure  into  returning  to 
England.  The  aged  Duke  of  Welhngton,  too,  was  a 
guest  at  her  more  informal  "  at  homes."  Marguerite 
used  such  influence  as  she  possessed  over  the  Duke  to 
persuade  him  to  let  d'Orsay  paint  his  portrait.  So  well 
did  the  picture  turn  out  that  the  Duke  cried  in  delight : 

"  At  last  I've  been  painted  as  a  gentleman  I  " 

To  the  Blessington  salons  came  an  American,  a  man 
whose  clothes  were  the  hopeless  envy  of  Broadway, 
and  whose  forehead  curl  was  imitated  by  every  Yankee 
dandy  who  could  afford  to  buy  enough  pomatum  to 
stick  a  similar  curl  to  his  own  brow.  He  was  N.  P. 
WilHs.  You  don't  even  start  at  the  name.  Yet  that 
name  used  to  thrill  your  grandmother.  WilUs  was  a 
writer,  and  gained  more  temporary  fame  for  less  good 
work  than  any  other  author  the  United  States  has 
produced. 

During  a  tour  of  England  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  receive  an  invitation  to  call  on  Lady  Blessington. 
And  thereafter  he  called  almost  every  day.  He  fairly 
raved  over  her. 

"  She  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  fascinating  women 
I  have  ever  known,"  he  avowed. 

Then  he  wrote  more  ;  he  wrote  a  story  of  something 
that  happened  at  one  of  her  soirees.  He  sent  it  to  an 
American  paper,  never  dreaming  it  would  ever  be  seen 
in  England.  But  the  story  was  reprinted  in  an  English 
magazine.     And  d'Orsay  showed  Willis  the  door. 

Another  visitor  to  Gore  House  was  a  pallid,  puffy 
princeling,  out  of  a  job  and  out  of  a  home.  He  was 
Louis  Napoleon,  reputed  nephew  of  Napoleon  the  Great ; 
and  he  was  one  day  to  reign  as  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor 
of  the  French.  In  the  meantime,  exiled  from  France, 
he    knocked    around    the    world,    morbidly    wondering 
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where  his  next  suit  of  ready-made  clothes  was  to  come 
from.  He  even  visited  the  United  States,  for  a  while, 
teaching  school  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  and  spong- 
ing for  loans  and  dinners  from  the  Jumels  and  other 
people  kindly  disposed  to  the  Bonaparte  cause. 

Just  now  he  was  in  England,  living,  when  he  could, 
on  borrowed  money,  and  one  of  the  few  English  homes 
open  to  the  prince  was  Marguerite  Blessington's. 

Marguerite  and  d'Orsay  took  him  in,  fed  him,  lent 
him  money,  and  did  a  thousand  kindnesses  to  the  poor, 
outlawed  fellow.  You  shall  learn  in  a  few  minutes  how 
he  repaid  their  generosity. 

While  Marguerite  had  a  talent  for  writing,  she  had 
a  positive  genius  for  spending  money.  And  where  talent 
and  genius  clash,  there  can  be  only  one  result.  Her 
talent,  as  I  have  said,  brought  her  about  £1,000  a  year. 
Her  income  from  her  husband's  estate  was  a  yearly 
£1,500  more.  But  how  could  people  like  Marguerite  and 
d'Orsay  keep  abreast  of  the  social  current  on  a  beggarly 
£2,500  a  year  ? 

The  foregoing  is  a  question,  not  a  flight  of  rhetoric.  It 
has  an  answer.     And  the  answer  is :  they  went  into  debt. 

They  threw  away  money,  as  apt  pupils  of  the  lamented 
Earl  of  Blessington  might  readily  have  been  expected  to. 
When  they  had  no  more  money  to  pay  with,  they  got 
credit.  At  first  this  was  easy  enough.  Tradesmen,  high 
and  low,  deemed  it  an  honour  to  be  creditors  of  the  all- 
popular  Countess  of  Blessington  and  the  illustrious  Count 
d'Orsay.  And  even  after  the  tradesmen's  first  zest  died 
down,  the  couple  were  clever  enough  to  arrange  matters 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  right  on  securing  goods  for  which 
they  knew  they  never  could  hope  to  pay. 

Stripped  of  his  glamour,  his  pretty  tricks,  and  his 
social  position,  d'Orsay  shows  up  as  an  unadulterated 
rogue,  a  sublimated  swindler  ;  while  Marguerite's  early 
experience  in  helping  "  Shiver- the-Frills  "  ward  off  bailiffs 
and  such  like  gold-seekers  now  stood  her  in  fine  stead. 
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They  were  a  grand  pair.  Their  team-work  was 
perfect.  Between  them,  they  succeeded  in  roUing  up 
debts  amounting  to  more  than  £100,000  to  tradesfolk 
alone.  D'Orsay,  in  addition  to  this,  managed  to  borrow 
about  £13,000  from  over-trustful  personal  friends.  ^ 

Thackeray  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  them  the  m- 
spiration  of  his  "  Vanity  Fair  "  essay  on  "  How  to  Live 
on  Nothing  a  Year."  D'Orsay,  before  consentmg  to  let 
his  wife  divorce  him,  had  stipulated  that  the  earls 
daughter  should  pay  him  a  huge  lump  sum  out  of  the 
Blessington  estate.  He  was  also  lucky  at  so-called 
games  of.  chance,  and  his  painting  brought  m  a  good 
revenue.  But  all  this  money  was  swallowed  up  m  the 
bottomless  gulf  of  extravagance. 

Little  by  Uttle  the  tradesmen  began  to  reahse  that 
they  were  never  going  to  be  paid,  and  they  banded 
together  to  force  matters  to  a  crisis.  In  that  era,  debt 
was  still  punishable  by  imprisonment,  and  prison  gates 
were  almost  ready  to  unbar  in  hospitable  welcome  to 
Marguerite  and  d'Orsay. 

Like  Dick  Swiveller,  who  shut  for  himself,  one  by 
one,  every  avenue  of  egress  from  his  home,  by  means 
of  unpaid  purchases  in  neighbouring  streets,  d  Orsay 
discovered  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  leave  the  house. 
Officers  with  warrants  lurked  at  the  area  railings  of  Gore 
House.  Tipstaves  loitered  on  the  front  steps.  All  sorts 
of  shabby  people  seemed  eager  to  come  into  personal 
contact  with  Alfred  Guillaume  Gabriel,  Count  d'Orsay. 

On  Sunday  alone— when  the  civil  arm  of  the  law 
rested— did  the  much-sought-after  couple  dare  emerge 
from  the  once-joyous  house  which  had  grown  to  be  their 
beleaguered  castle.  No  longer  could  they  entertain,  as 
of  yore,  lest  a  rascally  warrant-server  sHp  into  the  drawing- 
room  in  the  guise  of  a  guest. 

Finally,  the  net  tightened  to  such  an  extent  that 
d'Orsay  had  great  ado  to  slip  through  its  one  gap  ;  but 
slip   through   he   did   and   escaped  by   night  to  France. 
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Marguerite's  wit  arranged  for  his  escape.  And  the  man 
who  lately  had  disdained  to  take  a  week-end  journey 
without  a  half-dozen  servants  and  a  half-score  trunks 
was  forced  to  run  away  in  the  clothes  he  wore,  and  with 
a  single  portmanteau.  Marguerite  joined  him  at  Bou- 
logne, little  better  equipped  than  he. 

Oh,  but  there  were  heartbreaking  sights,  in  those 
days,  in  Boulogne,  in  Calais,  and  in  Havre  !  English- 
men who  had  fled  their  country  for  debt  used  to  haunt 
the  French  seaboard,  as  being  nearer  their  own  dear 
land  than  was  Paris.  They  used  to  pace  the  esplanades 
or  cower  like  sick  dogs  on  the  quays,  straining  their  eyes 
across  the  tumbled  grey  water,  to  glimpse  the  far-off 
white  cliffs  of  their  homeland.  They  would  flock  to  the 
pier,  when  the  Channel  packets  came  in,  longing  for  the 
sight  of  a  home  face,  dreading  to  be  seen  by  someone 
who  had  known  them  in  sunnier  days.  Sneered  at  by 
the  thrifty  French,  denied  a  penny's  worth  of  credit  at 
the  shops,  they  dragged  out  desolate  lives,  fifty  times 
more  bitter  than  death. 

It  was  no  part  of  Marguerite's  scheme  to  enrol  d'Orsay 
and  herself  among  these  hangdog  exiles.  She  had  ever 
built  air-castles  and  was  still  building  them.  She  had 
wonderful  plans  for  a  career  in  France. 

She  and  d'Orsay  had  done  much  for  Louis  Napoleon 
in  his  days  of  poverty.  And  now  Louis  Napoleon  was 
President  of  France,  and  already  there  were  rumours  that 
he  would  soon  make  himself  Emperor.  He  was  the 
Man  of  the  Hour.  And  in  his  heyday  of  prosperity  he 
assuredly  could  do  no  less  than  find  a  high  Government 
office  for  d'Orsay  and  pour  a  flood  of  golden  coin  into  the 
lap  of  "  the  most  gorgeous  Lady  Blessington." 

Let  me  save  you  from  suspense  by  telling  you  that 
Louis  Napoleon  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  much  embarrassed  and  not  at  all  overjoyed  by 
the  arrival  of  his  old  benefactors  in  Paris.  He  made 
them  many  glitterhig  promises.     But  the  Bank  of  Fools 
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itself  would  have  had  too  much  sense  to  discount  such 
promises  as  Louis  Napoleon  was  wont  to  make. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Paris,  Marguerite  learned 
that  creditors  had  swooped  down  upon  Gore  House, 
seizing  it  and  all  the  countless  art  treasures  that  filled 
it.  House  and  contents  went  under  the  hammer,  and 
brought  a  bare  £12,000,  not  enough  to  pay  one  of  the 
d'Orsay-Blessington  debts. 

Marguerite  was  at  the  end  of  her  career.  She  was 
sixty  years  old  ;  her  beauty  was  going ;  her  money  was 
gone.  She  had  ruled  hearts  ;  she  had  squandered  for- 
tunes ;  she  had  gone  through  the  "  dark  spot  "  (ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  whose  victims  sink  thence  to  the  street, 
while  the  hundredth  has  the  amazing  luck  to  emerge  as 
a  superwQman).  She  had  listened  to  the  love  vows  of 
men  whose  names  are  immortal.  And  now  she  was  old 
and  fat  and  banished.     Hope  was  dead. 

A  younger  and  stronger  woman  might  readily  have 
succumbed  under  such  a  crisis.  Certainly  Marguerite 
Blessington  was  in  no  condition  to  face  it.  Soon  after 
she  arrived  in  Paris,  she  sickened  and  died. 

D'Orsay  had  loved  her  with  fairly  good  constancy, 
and  he  designed  in  her  honour  a  double-grave  mausoleum 
of  quaint  design.  And  under  that  mausoleum,  at  Cham- 
bourcy,  she  was  buried.  Three  years  later  d'Orsay  was 
laid  there  at  her  side. 

Superwoman  and  superman,  they  had  loved  as  had 
Cleopatra  and  Antony.  Only,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
it  was  Rome's  vengeance  and  not  a  creditor-warrant  that 
cut  short  his  golden  romance. 


XVI 

GEORGE    SAND 

The  Hopelessly  Ugly  Ej^oist  (1804-1876) 

AVERY  famous  woman  discovered  once  that  men 
are  not  paragons  of  fidelity.  Or,  finding  that  one 
man  was  not,  she  decided  that  all  men  were  alike.  And 
to  Jules  Sandeau,  who  had  deceived  her,  she  exclaimed, 
in  fine  melodrama  frenzy  :    "  My  heart  is  a  grave  !  " 

"  From  the  number  of  its  occupants,"  drawled  San- 
deau, "  I  should  rather  call  it  a  cemetery." 

The  woman,  too  angry  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
ungallant  speech,  raged  on  : 

"  But  I  will  be  avenged.  I  shall  write  the  tragedy 
of  my  love — in  romance  form — and " 

"  Why  not  in  city-directory  form  ?  " 

And  the  loverly  conversation  ended  in  hysterics. 

The  woman  was  Amandine  Lucile  Aurore  Dupin 
Dudevant.  History,  literature,  and  the  annals  of  super- 
women  know  her  as  George  Sand. 

As  one  may  glean  from  her  verbal  tilt  with  Sandeau, 
she  was  not  a  recluse  or  a  misanthropist.  In  fact,  she 
numbered  her  ardent  wooers  by  the  dozen.  Her  love 
life  began  at  a  convent  school  when  she  was  little  more 
than  a  child,  and  it  endured  until  old  age  set  in.  Per- 
haps a  list  of  its  victims,  as  Sandeau  so  cruelly  hinted, 
would  have  resembled  a  city  directory.  It  certainly 
would  have  borne  a  striking  likeness  to  an  encyclopaedic 
index  of  Europe's  nineteenth-century  celebrities  ;  for  it 
embraced  such  immortal  names  as  de  Musset,  Sandeau, 
Balzac,  Chopin,  Carlyle,  Prosper  Merimec,  Liszt,  Dumas 
and  many  another.  So  many  demigods  knelt  at  her 
shrine  that  at  last  she  wrote  : 
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"  I  am  sick  of  great  men.  I  would  far  rather  see 
them  in  Plutarch  than  in  real  life.  In  Plutarch,  or  in 
marble,  or  in  bronze,  their  human  side  would  not  disgust 
me  so." 

And  the  personality,  the  appearance,  the  Venusberg 
charm  of  this  heart  monopolist  ?  One  instinctively 
pictures  a  lissom  form,  a  "  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the  sirenic  paraphernalia  that 
instinctively  attach  themselves  to  one's  mental  vision 
of  a  wholesale  fracturer  of  hearts.  Here  is  Balzac's 
description  of  her.  It  is  found  in  a  letter  written  to 
Madame  Hanska  in  1838,  when  George  Sand  was  at 
the  acme  of  her  superwoman  career  : 

"  I  found  her  in  her  dressing-gown,  smoking  an  after- 
dinner  cigar,  beside  the  fire  in  an  immense  room.  She 
wore  very  pretty  yellow  shppers  with  fringes,  coquettish 
stockings,  and  red  trousers.  Physically,  she  has  acquired 
a  double  chin,  like  a  well-fed  priest.  She  has  not  a  single 
white  hair,  in  spite  of  her  terrible  misfortunes.  Her 
beautiful  eyes  are  as  sparkUng  as  ever. 

"  When  she  is  sunk  in  thought  she  looks  just  as 
stupid  as  formerly — as  I  told  her — for  her  expression 
lies  wholly  in  her  eyes.  She  goes  to  bed  at  six  in  the 
morning  and  rises  at  noon.  (I  go  to  bed  at  six  in  the 
evening  and  rise  at  midnight;  but,  of  course,  I  am  con- 
forming myself  to  her  habits.)  She  smokes  to  excess 
and  plays,  perhaps,  too  much  the  grande  dame." 

Carlyle,  still  less  merciful,  snarls  forth  the  following 
wholly  Carlylean  epitome  of  George  Sand's  looks  : 

"  She  has  the  face  of  a  horse  !  " 

Another  contemporary  writer  declares  :  "  Her  hair 
is  as  black  and  shiny  as  ebony  ;  her  swarthy  face  is  red 
and  heavy  ;    her  expression  fierce  and  defiant,  yet  dull." 

So  much  for  the  verity  of  traditional  siren  dreams  ! 
So  much,  too,  for  the  theory  that  beauty,  or  daintiness, 
or  femininity,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  nameless  charm 
of  the  world's  superwomen. 
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George  Sand  came  honestly,  if  irregularly,  by  her 
cardiac  prowess.  For  she  was  a  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  and  Marshal  Saxe, 
two  of  history's  stellar  heart-breakers — a  fact  of  which 
she  made  much. 

Her  father  was  a  French  army  officer — ^Ijieutenant 
Dupin — and  as  a  mere  baby  his  only  daughter,  Aurore, 
was  acclaimed  "  daughter  of  the  regiment."  Decked 
out  in  a  miniature  uniform,  the  tiny  tot  ran  wild  in  the 
army  posts  where  her  father  was  stationed,  and  joined 
boisterously  in  the  soldiers'  rough  sports. 

Later,  she  was  sent  to  a  convent.  From  her  own 
description  of  this  particular  retreat,  it  was  a  place 
that  crushed  out  all  normal  and  childish  ideas  and  filled 
the  growing  mind  with  a  morbid  melancholy.  Yet  it 
was   there  that  love  first  found  the  girl. 

The  victim — or  victor — was  one  Stephane  de  Grand- 
saigne,  professor  of  physiology.  Under  his  tuition  she 
developed  a  queer  craving  for  dissection — a  fad  she 
followed,  in  psychical  form,  throughout  life.  The  love 
scenes  between  herself  and  her  adored  professor  Were 
usually  enacted  while  they  were  together  dissecting  a 
leg  or  an  arm,  or  probing  the  mysteries  of  retina  and 
cornea. 

It  was  a  semi-gruesome,  unromantic  episode,  and  it 
ended  with  suddenness  when  the  pupil  was  sent  out  into 
the  world.  There  a  husband  was  found  for  her.  He  was 
Casimir  Dudevant,  a  man  she  liked  well  enough,  and 
who  was  mildly  fond  of  her.  They  lived  together  for  a 
time  in  modified  content.  Two  children — a  boy  and 
girl — were  born  to  them. 

By  and  by,  Casimir  took  to  drink.  Many  people 
refused  to  blame  him.  Indeed,  there  are  present-day 
students  of  George  Sand's  life  who  can  find  a  host  of 
excuses  for  his  bibulous  failings.  But  once,  coming 
home  from  a  spree,  Casimir  forgot  to  take  his  wife's 
lofty  reproaches  with  his  wonted  good  nature. 
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In  a  flash  of  drunken  anger  he  struck  her.  And 
she  left  him. 

The  high  spirit  of  her  act  of  independence  is  marred 
just  a  httle  by  the  fact  that  she  chanced  to  be  in  love 
with  another  man.  This  other  man  was  Aurelien  de 
Seze,  a  ponderous  country  magistrate.  The  affair  was 
brief.  Presently  the  two  had  parted.  And  George  Sand, 
penniless,  went  to  Paris  to  make  a  living  by  literature. 

She  obtained  hack  work  of  a  sort,  lived  in  the  typical 
draughty  garret  so  dear  to  unrecognised  genius,  and 
earned  for  a  time  only  fifteen  francs  a  month.  It  was 
the  customary  nadir,  wherein  one  gathers  equipment 
for  success. 

Then  she  met  Jules  Sandeau.  He  was  a  lawyer  who 
dabbled  in  literature.  He  fell  in  love  with  the  lonely 
woman  and  she  with  him.  They  formed  a  literary 
partnership.  Together  they  wrote  novels  and  began 
to  achieve  a  certain  measure  of  good  luck.  Their  novels 
were  signed  "  George  Sand."     Why,  no  one  knows. 

But  before  long  Sandeau  was  left  far  behind  in  the 
race  for  fame.  His  more  or  less  fair  partner  wrote  a 
novel  on  her  own  account.  It  was  "  Indiana."  Like 
Byron,  she  woke  one  morning  to  find  herself  famous.  The 
book  had  lifted  her  for  ever  out  of  obscurity  and  need. 

At  about  the  same  period,  she  entered  Sandeau's 
study  one  day  just  in  time  to  see  him  kiss  another  woman. 
The  other  woman  chanced  to  be  their  laundress,  who, 
presumably,  was  more  kissable,  if  less  inspiring,  than 
was  the  newly-acclaimed  celebrity  on  whom  Sandeau  had 
been  lavishing  his  fickle  affections. 

There  was  a  scene,  unequalled  for  violence  in  any  of 
their  joint  novels.  And  apropos  of  which  was  exchanged 
the  repartee  recorded  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
As  an  upshot,  Sandeau  followed  Dudevant,  de  Seze, 
Grandsaigne,  and  the  rest  into  the  limbo  of  George  Sand's 
discarded  lovers. 

Her  faith  in  men  shattered  for  at  least  the  fourth 
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time,  George  Sand  forswore  fidelity  and  resolved  to  make 
others  suffer  ;  even  as  she  liked  to  imagine  she  herself 
had  suffered.  The  literary  world  was  by  this  time  cheer- 
ing itself  hoarse  over  her.  And  literary  giants  were 
vying  for  her  love. 

Out  of  the  swarm  she  selected  Prosper  Merimee. 
The  author  of  "  Carmen "  was  then  in  his  prime  as  a 
lion  of  the  salons.  To  him  George  Sand  gave  her  heart 
irrevocably  and  for  ever.  Throughout  youth  and  maturity 
they  worshipped  each  other — ^for  eight  consecutive  days. 
On  the  ninth  day,  George  Sand  informed  "  Carmen's  " 
creator  that  he  was  far  too  cynical  to  be  her  ideal  any 
longer.  Merimee  retorted  that  her  "  pose  of  divine 
exaltation  "  was  better  suited  to  an  angel  than  to  an 
ugly  woman  who  continually  smoked  cigars  and  who 
swore  as  pyrotechnically  as  one  of  her  father's  most 
loquacious  troopers.     So  the  romance  ended. 

Followed  a  bevy  of  loves  well-nigh  as  brief,  most 
of  whose  heroes'  names  are  emblazoned  on  the  book 
backs^of  the  world's  libraries.  And  after  this  tempestuous 
interregnum  came  Alfred  de  Musset. 

De  Musset  was  a  mere  boy.  But  his  wonderful  poetry 
had  already  awakened  Europe  to  ecstasy.  He  was  the 
beau-ideal  of  a  million  youthful  lovers  and  their  sweet- 
hearts ;    even  as,  a  few  years  earlier,  Byron  had  been. 

It  was  in  1833  that  he  and  George  Sand  met.  De 
Musset  had  seen  her  from  afar  and  had  begged  for  an 
introduction.  She  was  six  years  older  than  he,  and  the 
prettiest  girls  in  France  were  pleading  wistfully  for  his 
smile.  But,  at  sight,  he  loved  the  horse-faced,  passionate, 
fine-eyed  swearer  of  strange  oaths  and  smoker  of  strong 
cigars.     Hence  his  plea  to  be  introduced. 

Sainte-Beuve,  to  whom  he  made  the  request,  wrote 
asking  leave  to  bring  him  to  one  of  George  Sand's  "  at 
homes."  The  same  day  she  returned  a  most  positive 
refusal,  writing  : 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  introduce  de  Musset  to  me. 
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He  is  a  fop  and  we  would  not  suit  each  other.  Instead, 
bring  Dumas,  in  whose  art  I  have  found  a  soul,  if  only 
the  soul  of  a  commercial  traveller." 

But  de  Musset,  unrebuffed,  succeeded  in  his  am- 
bition. He  managed  to  secure  an  introduction  to  her 
at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
editors.  And  almost  at  once  his  love  was  reciprocated. 
Then  began  a  union  that  was  alternately  the  interest, 
the  scandal,  and  the  laughing-stock  of  a  continent. 

George  Sand  expected  de  Musset  to  live  on  the  heights 
of  bloodless  idealism.  When  he  did  so,  she  berated  him 
as  heartless.  When  he  failed  to,  she  denounced  him  as 
an  animal.  She  was  never  content  with  whatever  course 
he  might  follow.     Yet  she  was  madly  in  love  with  him. 

During  their  brief  separations,  she  overwhelmed  him 
with  letters  ;  some  furious,  some  imploring,  some  wildly 
affectionate,  some  drearily  commonplace.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  one,  displaying  a  fair  sample  of  her  w^armer 
moods  : 

"  It  is  nothing  to  you  to  have  tamed  the  pride  of  such 
a  woman  as  me,  and  to  have  stretched  me  a  supphant  at 
your  feet.  It  is  nothing  to  you  that  I  am  dying  of  love 
— torment  of  my  Ufe  that  you  are  I  " 

In  the  course  of  the  cranky  affair  they  journeyed  to 
Italy.  There,  in  turn,  both  fell  ill.  And  there,  through 
the  medium  of  the  sick-room,  both  met  a  handsome  young 
Italian  doctor,  Pietro  Pagello,  who,  by  the  way,  survived 
until  what  is  styled  a  green  old  age. 

Pagello's  dark  good  looks  and  vivacity  temporarily 
swept  George  Sand's  heart  far  out  of  poor  convalescent 
de  Musset's  reach.  She  became  blindly  infatuated  with 
the  young  doctor.  De  Musset,  jealously  sick  and 
sickly  jealous,  was  quick  to  see  how  matters  stood.  And 
with  true  Gallic  sensationalism,  he  rose  to  the  dramatic 
occasion. 

First  he  swore  eternal  brotherhood  and  loyalty  to  the 
doctor — whom  he  scarcely  knew — and  then,  joining  the 
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embarrassed  PagcUo's  hand  to  George  Sand's,  the  poet 
tearfully  declaimed  : 

"  I  know  all.  You  love  each  other.  Take  him, 
Aurore,  as  the  parting  gift  of  a  lover  you  have  ceased 
to  love.  Take  her,  Pietro,  as  a  memento  of  your  sworn 
friend.     Adieu,  both  of  you — for  ever  !  " 

De  Musset  left  Italy  and  came  back  to  France, 
where  he  loudly  bewailed  his  fate  and  moaned  rhyth- 
mically anent  the  fickle  flame  of  woman's  love. 

Meanwhile,  George  Sand  found  to  her  surprise  that 
she  loved  the  theatrical  de  Musset  far  more  than  she 
loved  Pagello.  She  followed  de  Musset  to  Paris,  bring- 
ing Pagello  along  for  good  measure. 

Wlien  she  had  gone  to  Italy  with  de  Musset,  Paris 
had  gasped.  Even  the  usual  latitude  allowed  to  geniuses 
had  been  perilously  stretched.  When  de  Musset  had  re- 
turned, Orpheus-like,  weeping  all  over  the  strings  of  his 
lyre,  Paris  had  wept  with  him.  But  now  that  the  heroine 
of  the  escapade  followed  in  full  chase  of  the  discarded  one, 
dragging  his  successor  in  her  wake,  Paris  howled  with 
inextinguishable  laughter. 

De  Musset,  poetically  sensitive  to  every  change  of 
opinion,  refused  to  make  himself  ridiculous.  While 
renewing  his  vow  of  brotherly  friendship  for  Pagello, 
he  utterly  refused  to  see  George  Sand,  or  to  answer  one 
of  her  thousand  beseeching  letters. 

Pagello,  too,  began  to  feel  supremely  uncomfortable  in 
his  thankless  role  of  excess  baggage.  He  squirmed  nerv- 
ously in  search  of  a  door  of  escape.   He  quickly  found  one. 

"  Monsieur  de  Musset  must  hate  me  for  what  I  have 
done,"  he  announced  to  all  who  would  stop  laughing 
long  enough  to  listen  to  him.  "  He  has  probably  sworn 
a  blood  feud  against  me.  I  will  not  remain  here  to 
become  the  victim  of  a  vendetta." 

And  he  fled  incontinently  to  his  native  Italy,  leaving 
George  Sand  alone  to  face  the  now  redoubled  spasms  of 
public  mirth. 
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Tragically  humourless,  deaf  to  snigger  and  guffaw, 
she  set  herself  to  the  tedious  task  of  winning  back  de 
Musset.  When  letters  were  of  no  avail,  she  sought  to 
waylay  him  in  the  street  or  elsewhere.  Forewarned, 
he  kept  to  his  rooms. 

Then  she  stationed  herself  on  his  doorstep  and  wept 
there,   like  a   modern  and  uglier  Niobe,   for  all  to  see 
De  Musset  kept  still  closer  hidden  from  view. 

In  desperation,  the  unhappy  woman  resolved  to  follow 
the  historic  example  of  Ninon  de  FEnclos  in  reclaiming  an 
errant  lover.  She  cut  off  her  heavy  black  hair — her  one 
beauty — and  sent  it  by  messenger  to  the  coy  de  Musset. 

The  sacrifice  was  vain.  Perhaps  the  beauty-loving 
poet,  remembering  how  homely  she  had  looked,  even 
with  her  luxuriant  hair,  drew  a  vivid  mental  picture  of 
what  she  must  look  like  without  it.  At  all  events,  he 
made  no  sign  of  forgiveness. 

One  day  de  Musset,  coming  unguardedly  out  of  his 
apartment,  collided  on  the  stairs  with  the  weeping 
woman.  There  was  a  partial  and  very  temporary  re- 
conciliation, followed  soon  by  a  permanent  break. 

George  Sand,  tingling  with  hurt  pride,  proceeded  to 
write  a  novel,  wherein,  under  a  painfully  thin  and  open- 
work veil,  she  told  the  story  of  her  love  affair  with  de 
Musset.  It  is  waste  of  space  to  add  that  she  told  it  from 
her  own  angle,  depicting  herself  as  a  gentle,  too-loving 
martyr,  and  painting  de  Musset  as  a  false,  affected, 
ludicrously  worthless  personage. 

The  novel  set  Paris  a-jabbering  as  noisily  as  it  had 
just  laughed.  De  Musset  was  regarded  as  a  monster,  a 
monument  of  duplicity,  and  his  former  sweetheart  as 
a  patient  saint.  But  the  poet  was  not  long  in  preparing 
a  counterblast. 

Promptly  he  threw  into  the  arena  a  book  in  which, 
under  still  thinner  disguise,  he  gave  his  own  version  of 
the  story.  In  this  volume  de  Musset  was  a  trusting 
lover  and  George  Sand  a  viper. 

R 
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There  were  further  recriminations,  in  print  and  out 
of  it.  Literary  Paris  was  divided  into  two  camps.  Be- 
tween the  pro-Mussets  and  the  pro-Sands  the  war  raged 
merrily.  Swinburne  crystalhsed  the  case  in  an  appro- 
priate epigram  : 

"  Alfred  was  a  terrible  flirt,  and  George  did  not 
behave  as  a  perfect  gentleman." 

For  a  time  George  Sand  turned  to  her  work  for 
oblivion.  She  wrote  eight  hours  a  day.  Her  novels 
^\ere  among  the  foremost  of  the  century.  She  was 
Trainee's  best-known  woman.  The  men  who  had  loved 
her  served  now  as  characters  for  her  books,  as  had  de 
Musset.  Mercilessly  she  dissected  them — memories  of 
the  physiology  professor  ! — and  held  up  to  scorn  their 
faults,  their  frailties,  their  crass  humanness.  There  was 
gnashing  of  teeth.  There  was  recognition — wholesale. 
There  was  protest.  There  were  legions  of  threats  to 
prosecute.  Said  merry  old  Abbe  Liszt — himself  a  heart- 
conqueror  of  renown  : 

"  Each  of  your  admirers,  madame,  is  a  butterfly 
which  you  lure  to  you  by  honey,  which  you  afterwards 
impale  upon  the  pin  of  jealousy  or  boredom,  and  finally 
vivisect  in  a  novel." 

After  a  mere  breathing-space  came  what  was  probably 
the  grand  passion  of  George  Sand's  ultra -passionate  life  ; 
a  romance  with  none  of  the  ironic  humour  that  lighted 
her  affair  with  de  Musset. 

The  hero — ^victim,  what  you  will — was  Frederic 
Chopin ;  too  fiery  soul  in  too  fragile  body.  Genius, 
wonder  musician,  dreamer,  the  man  had  always  been 
tossed  on  Misfortune's  waters,  hammered  by  them  till 
his  mighty  soul  had  well-nigh  torn  free  from  the  failing 
flesh.  And  at  this  period,  of  all  others.  Fate  threw  him 
into  the  life  of  George  Sand. 

He  was  slender,  weak,  almost  effeminate  in  his  un- 
fleshliness.  She  was  brutally  robust,  mannish,  aggres- 
sive— his  exact  opposite.      And  they  loved — loved  more 
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deeply,  more  all-absorbingly  than  either  had  loved  before 
in  a  mutually  long  era  of  heart-destroying.  In  fact, 
George  Sand  loved  Chopin  as  she  loved  nothing  else  on 
earth — with  the  sole  exception  of  her  idolised  self. 

The  hand  of  death  was  already  on  Chopin  when  he 
and  George  Sand  met.  This  supervital  woman  seemed 
to  breathe  into  him  some  of  her  own  tireless  vitahty. 
His  health  ralhed.  It  was  said  by  fanciful  acquaintances 
that  George  Sand's  life  was  keeping  Hfe  in  her  lover. 
She  heard  and  was  glad,  and  hastened  to  proclaim  the 
wonder  to  her  friends,  adding  thereby  a  leaf  to  her 
martyr  crown.  By  sheer  will-power  and  excess  of  vital 
force  she  actually  buoyed  up  her  frail  lover's  sinking 
strength  and  gave  him  a  new  lease  of  living. 

This  did  not  prevent  her  from  quarreUing  fiercely  and 
frequently  with  him — ^as  she  always  did  with  every  man 
or  woman  who  came  into  personal  acquaintance  with  her. 

Chopin  begged  her  to  marry  him.  She  refused.  One 
venture  in  matrimony  had  sufficed  her.  Not  even  to 
make  happy  the  man  she  loved  would  she  essay  a  second 
trial  of  wedlock. 

In  her  first  onrush  of  devotion  for  Chopin  she  could 
not  blind  herself  to  the  fact  that,  even  as  she  had  tired 
of  others,  so  she  might  one  day  tire  of  him.  And 
divorces  in  France  were  not  easy  to  get.  Hence,  the 
dying  Chopin's  supreme  wish  went  ungratified  ;  as  had 
many  a  lesser  wish  during  his  affair  with  her. 

The  sick  composer  had  known  many  loves.  Yet  from 
the  hour  he  met  George  Sand  he  seems  to  have  been 
steadfast  to  that  single  devotion.  It  is  not  on  record 
that  he  so  much  as  aroused  her  ever- wakeful  jealousy. 
And  he  is  probably  the  only  man  of  her  love-starred  career 
who  did  not — which  is  odd,  in  view  of  this  assertion  by 
one  of  Chopin's  biographers  : 

"  He  found  himself  unable  to  avoid  accepting  some 
of  the  numberless  hearts  that  were  flung  like  roses  at  his 
feet.     He  could  modulate  from  one  love  affair  to  another 
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as  fleetly  and  as  gracefully  as  from  one  key  to  its  remote 
neighbour." 

Here,  too,  is  the  account  given  by  a  later  chronicler 
of  the  composer's  meeting  with  George  Sand : 

"  One  evening,  as  he  was  entering  a  house  where  a 
literary  reception  was  in  progress,  Chopin  fancied  he  was 
pursued  by  a  violet-scented  phantom.  In  superstitious 
fear,  he  would  have  left  the  house  at  once,  but  friends 
who  were  with  him  laughed  away  his  dread  and  described 
the  phenomenon  as  the  fancy  of  a  sick  man's  brain. 

"  He  entered  the  crowded  salon  and  was  forthwith 
presented  to  the  guest  of  honour,  a  swarthy  and  strange- 
looking  woman — the  premiere  novelist,  Madame  Dudevant 
— George  Sand." 

In  his  Diary  that  same  night  Chopin  wrote  of  his 
new  acquaintance  :  "  I  do  not  hke  her  face.  There  is 
something  in  it  that  repels  me." 

Yet  \\'ithin  a  day  or  so  he  was  her  adorer. 

For  a  time  all  went  as  well  as  any  love  story  could 
with  such  a  heroine.  She  gloried  in  her  power  to  build 
up  for  the  moment  her  lover's  waning  strength.  Her 
friends'  praise  of  the  feat  was  as  music  to  her.  But  she 
was  not  the  type  of  woman  who  could  for  ever  wait 
patiently  upon  a  fretful  convalescent's  whims.  Her 
self-sacrifice  was  a  flash,  not  a  steady  flame. 

And  in  time  she  girded  at  the  restraints  of  playing 
nurse  and  vitality-giver.  Then,  instead  of  boasting  as 
before,  she  waxed  cantankerous.  She  told  the  world  at 
large  how  exacting  and  cross  and  tiresome  Chopin 
was. 

She  once  referred  to  him  publicly  as  "  that  detestable 
invalid."  She  announced  that  she  was  his  ever-patient 
comrade  and  nurse.  There  is  no  authority  but  hers  to 
bear  out  the  claim  of  patience.  And  so  the  once-beautiful 
relationship  dragged  out  its  weary  length  until  George 
Sand  could  endure  the  strain  no  longer. 

She  deserted  Chopin. 
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Not  content  with  this  final  blow  to  the  invalid  who 
had  loved  her  for  years,  she  continued  to  vilify  him. 
Among  her  complaints  was  one  that  has  since  passed, 
in  slightly  varied  form,  into  a  stock  wheeze  of  the  actor 
who  loves  to  "gag."     She  wrote: 

"  We  never  addressed  a  single  reproach  to  each  other 
except  once.  And  that  was  from  the  first  to  the  last 
time  we  met." 

George  Sand's  desertion  was  Chopin's  death-blow. 
He  never  rallied  from  it.  He  tried  to  mask  his  heart- 
break by  going  about  as  before  and  appearing  often  in 
public.  But  even  this  was  soon  denied  to  him — not  only 
by  collapsed  health,  but  from  danger  of  meeting  his  former 
divinity  at  the  houses  he  chanced  to  visit  or  in  the  streets. 
One  such  lesson  was  enough  for  him.  It  was  in  a  friend's 
crowded  drawing-room.  A  historian  describes  the  en- 
counter : 

"  Thinking  herself  unobserved,  George  Sand  walked 
up  to  Chopin  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  '  Frederic  !  '  she  murmured,  in  a  voice  audible  to 
him  alone. 

"  He  saw  her  familiar  form  standing  before  him. 
She  was  repentant,  subdued,  and  seeking  reconcihation. 
His  handsome  face  grew  deadly  pale,  and  without  a  word 
he  left  the  room." 

The  end  came  soon  afterwards.  Chopin's  mortal  ill- 
ness struck  him  down.  Dying,  he  sent  for  his  lost  love. 
Perhaps  the  message  never  reached  her ;  perhaps  she 
thought  it  a  trick — she  had  tried  something  of  the  sort 
on  de  Musset ;  perhaps  she  did  not  understand  that  the 
time  was  so  short. 

At  all  events,  she  paid  no  heed  to  the  frantic  appeal 
that  she  should  come  at  once  to  the  dying  composer. 

Hour  after  hour  Chopin  waited  for  her,  his  ears  strained 
for  the  sound  of  her  heavy  tread.  At  last  he  grew  to 
realise  that  she  would  not  obey  the  summons,  that  he 
would  never  see  her  again. 
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As  hope  fled,  Chopin  broke  down  and  cried  piteously. 

"  She  promised  I  should  die  in  no  arms  but  hers  !  " 
he  sobbed  over  and  oVer  again. 

And  that  night  he  died — as  many  as  seven  different 
women  claiming  later  to  have  taken  his  recreant  sweet- 
heart's place  at  his  deathbed. 

George  Sand  was  conscience- stricken.  She  wrote  and 
published  long  and  more  or  less  plausible  reasons  to 
account  for  her  failure  to  go  to  Chopin.  But  no  one  who 
really  knew  her  was  convinced  of  their  truth.  And  so 
ended  one  more  of  her  heart  stories. 

De  Musset,  by  the  way,  refused  to  admit  her  to  his 
rooms  when  he  himself  lay  dying — a  grisly  joke  that 
Paris  appreciated. 

Back  to  her  work,  as  once  before,  George  Sand  fled 
for  forgetfulness.  And  her  fame  grew.  She  was  the 
most  prolific  woman  writer  in  the  history  of  literature, 
writing  in  all  twenty  plays  and  more  than  one  hundred 
novels. 

An  Englishman  (name  buried)  courted  her  about  this 
time.  Still  miserable  over  Chopin's  death — and  far  more 
so  over  the  way  people  were  talking  about  her  treat- 
ment of  him — she  was  decidedly  waspish  to  the  trans- 
Channel  admirer.  Seeking  to  win  her  interest,  in  a  literary 
discussion,  he  opened  one  conversation  by  inquiring  : 

"  Madame  Dudevant,  what  is  your  favourite  novel  ?  " 

"  '  Olympia,'  "  she  answered,  without  a  second  of 
hesitancy. 

"  '  Olympia  '  ?  "  the  Englishman  repeated,  vainly 
ransacking  his  memory.  "  I  don't  think  I  recall  any 
book  of  that  name." 

"  Of  course  you  don't,"  she  snapped.  "  I  haven't 
written  it  yet." 

For  her  infidelities  George  Sand  felt  no  compunction. 
She  wrote  frankly  concerning  them  : 

"  I  have  never  imposed  constancy  upon  myself.  When 
I  have  felt  that  love  is  dead,  I  have  said  so  without  shame 
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or  remorse,  and  have  obeyed  Providence  that  was  leading 
me  elsewhere." 

By  her  marriage  with  Dudevant  she  had  had  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  as  I  have  said.  The  daughter,  Solange, 
inherited  much  of  her  mother's  lawlessness,  with  none  of 
her  inspiration.  And  now  George  Sand  was  to  see  how 
her  own  nature  worked  in  another  of  the  same  blood. 

She  arranged  a  splendid  marriage  for  Solange,  a 
marriage  with  a  man  of  rank  and  money.  And  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  wedding  Solange  proceeded  to  elope  with 
a  poor  sculptor,  Clesinger  by  name. 

The  mother  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  She  ran 
after  the  fugitives,  caught  them,  bullied  Clesinger  into 
marrying  Solange,  hushed  all  scandal,  and  installed  the 
young  couple  in  a  Paris  fiat,  settling  on  them  the  bulk 
of  her  property.  In  revenge,  Clesinger  permanently 
estranged  Solange  from  her  mother. 

Soon  afterwards  George  Sand's  sway  over  men's 
hearts  ceased.  Whether  she  was  weary  of  love,  or 
whether  love  was  weary  of  her,  the  old  fascination  deserted 
her.  No  more  as  lovers,  but  as  profound  admirers  of  her 
intellect,  great  men  still  flocked  about  her — Matthew 
Arnold,  Flaubert,  Feuillet,  and  a  host  of  others.  But 
it  was  now  her  brain  alone  they  worshipped. 

By  many  years  George  Sand  outlived  her  charm, 
dying  in  1876  at  the  age  of  seventy- two,  her  grand- 
children about  her — a  smugly  proper  if  sadly  anti- 
climactic  ending  to  a  career  in  which  anticlimax  had 
been  almost  as  infrequent  as  propriety. 
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XVII 
FANNY    ELSSLER 

The  Shameless  Queen  of  the  Ballet  (1810-1884) 

HE  was  an  Austrian  ballet  dancer.  The  names  of 
her  adorers  strewed  the  sacred  pages  of  the  "  Al- 
manach  de  Gotha."  Her  superwoman  quality  was  once 
used  as  a  battering-ram,  to  hammer  to  atoms  the  dynasty 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  cemented  with  the  blood 
of  a  million  brave  men. 

She  was  Fanny  Elssler.  From  babyhood  she  was 
trained  to  the  ballet.  And,  oddly  enough,  she  made 
her  debut  on  the  same  night  and  on  the  same  stage — 
at  the  Vienna  Opera  House — as  her  deadliest  foe  and 
chief  rival,  Maria  TagHoni. 

Tliere  was  this  difference  between  the  two,  on  that 
debut  night  in  1822  :  Taglioni  was  eighteen  years  old 
and  the  most  fascinating  girl  of  her  period;  Fanny  was 
barely  twelve  and  was  a  big-eyed,  rawboned  urchin. 

Fanny  had  been  engaged  as  one  of  the  fifty  "fairy 
children  "  Who  were  to  form  a  pirouetting  background 
to  a  Taglioni  dance.  Taglioni  took  the  Viennese  pleasure 
world  by  storm.  From  the  very  first  step  of  her  very 
first  dance  that  night  she  carried  her  audience  with  her. 

Bounding  off  the  stage  to  the  accompaniment  of 
deafening  handclaps  and  hoarse-yelled  "  Bravas  !  "  she 
stumbled  over  a  tiny  wisp  of  humanity,  who  had  been 
staring  spellbound  at  her  from  the  wings,  and  who  had 
been  too  utterly  hypnotised  to  move  out  of  her  triumphant 

path. 

Taglioni  collided  sharply  with  the  big-eyed  child. 
Already  under  tense  nerve  strain,  the  impact  was  too 
much  for  her  ever-peppery  temper. 
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"  Get  out  of  here,  you  gutter  brat !  "  shrilled  Taglioni. 
"  And  keep  away  till  you  can  learn  your  place  and  not 
get  under  my  feet !     Get  out,  I  say  1  " 

Baby  Fanny  Elssler  turned  green  with  rage  and  glared 
up  like  an  angry  cat  into  the  imperious  face  above  her. 

"  I'll  get  out,"  she  snarled,  "  because  I'll  be  dis- 
charged if  I  don't.  But — but — some  day  I'm  going  to 
pull  you  down  !  " 

And  years  later  she  kept  the  wrathful  infantile  vow. 

Meanwhile,  goaded  partly  by  hate  for  Taglioni  and 
partly  by  her  overmastering  passion  for  cash,  Fanny 
worked  day  and  night  to  perfect  herself  as  a  dancer. 
She  had  been  born  with  dance  rhythm  in  her  toes.  All 
she  needed  Was  training.  She  got  it  and  in  a  cruelly 
hard  school. 

At  thirteen  she  was  cast  for  a  principal  role  in  the 
old  "  La  Fee  "  ballet.  By  this  time  she  had  lost  her 
angular  ugliness  and  was  a  little  beauty.  In  "  La  Fee  " 
she  scored  at  once  a  gigantic  hit.  All  Vienna  raved  over 
the  child  prodigy.  She  made  a  tour  of  the  Continent, 
dancing  before  the  various  monarchs  who  had  time  or 
inclination  to  feel  interest  in  child  prodigies. 

At  twenty-two  she  was  lyremiere  danseuse  at  the 
Vienna  Opera,  the  ultimate  goal  of  every  Austrian  dancer. 
Nowadays,  it  is  hard  to  realise  the  ballet's  tremendous 
importance  in  the  amusement  world  of  a  century  ago. 
Ballets  were  the  chief  spectacles  of  that  day.  Months 
of  time  and  thousands  of  pounds  were  squandered  in  their 
preparation.  A  premiere  danseuse  was  a  queen  of  her 
own  behind-the-footlights  universe. 

Fanny  stood  at  the  head  of  her  profession.  (Her  one 
grief  was  that  much  toe  dancing  had  given  her  a  horribly 
painful  corn  under  each  of  her  great- toe  nails.)  At 
twenty-two  she  was  not  only  famous  but  infamous  as 
well.  Her  charm  had  increased  right  dazzhngly  year  by 
year,  and  she  capitalised  it  with  all  the  shrewd  cold- 
bloodedness of  a  captain  of  industry. 
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Heartless,  conscienceless,  exquisite,  a  splendid  business 
woman,  she  won  wealth  almost  as  rapidly  as  she  threw 
away  decency.  She  played  no  favourites.  All  men 
looked  alike  to  her,  so  long  as  they  were  rich.  Royalty 
and  middle-class  sued  for  her  favour.  Middle-class  and 
royalty  alike  were  welcomed — if  they  could  meet  Fanny's 
terms.  A  faint  idea  of  the  tariff  she  set  in  such  matters 
may  be  gleaned  from  an  old  statement  that  she  charged 
a  fee  of  £100  for  supping  in  public  with  admirers  who 
sought  thus  to  induce  gossip  to  link  their  name  with 
hers. 

She  danced  one  night  at  Berhn.  Old  Frederick 
William,  King  of  Prussia,  gazed  rapturously  at  her  from 
a  stage  box.  During  a  momentary  pause  in  the  music, 
the  King's  husky  voice  boomed  out  over  the  stalls  : 

"  Herr  Je  !     She  brings  back  my  youth  to  me  !  " 

Fanny  flashed  him  a  radiant  smile  that  completed 
poor  old  Frederick  William's  subjugation  ;  even  as 
his  bellowed  approval  had  completed  her  triumph  as  a 
dancer.  Next  day  all  Berhn  rang  with  the  incident. 
And  kind-hearted  ladies  in  waiting  dutifully  told  it,  with 
a  pretty  fringe  of  amendments,  to  Frederick  William's 
elderly  and  none  too  trustful  Queen. 

Her  Majesty  did  not  mention  the  circumstance  to 
her  regal  spouse;  which  led  the  poor  old  chap  to  hope 
it  had  not  been  repeated  to  her.  For  so  sane  a  man 
he  seems  to  have  been  pitiably  ignorant  of  women. 

Perhaps  to  learn  more  about  womankind  through 
one  of  the  fairest  of  the  sex,  Frederick  William  sent 
his  equerry  to  Fanny  Elssler  with  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  the  King  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  visit  from 
her,  in  his  study,  that  afternoon. 

Fanny — who  Would  have  made  a  wonderful  fisherman 
or  poker  player — replied,  with  humble  gratitude,  that 
she  felt  herself  unworthy  of  so  blissful  an  honour,  and 
that  she  must  therefore  most  respectfully  decline. 

The  King,  as  Fanny  had  anticipated,  sent  a  second 
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and  then  a  third  entreaty,  each  more  ardent  than  its 
predecessor.  At  last  she  hesitatingly  accepted.  Under 
escort  of  the  equerry,  she  drove  to  the  rear  of  the  palace 
and  was  ushered  in  through  a  secret  doorway  and  up  a 
private  stair.  At  the  stairhead  another  door  opened. 
The  equerry  stood  aside.  The  blushing  Fanny  stepped 
into  the  study  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Frederick  William  advanced  to  meet  his  adorable, 
bashful  guest.  Stooping  to  kiss  her  trembling  hand, 
he  murmured  a  ponderously  courtly  speech  he  had  been 
at  some  pains  to  rehearse. 

"  The  joy  I  feel  in  this  meeting,"  he  said,  "  is  enhanced* 
fiftyfold,  by  the  difficulty  I  have  had  in  securing  it.  I 
propose  to  repay  myself  for  my  trouble  by  a  kiss  from 
your  lovely  lips." 

He  stretched  forth  his  arms,  with  a  smirk  of  senile 
anticipation.  But  the  smirk  was  all  at  once  wiped  from 
his  face,  as  by  a  vitriol  sponge.  The  outstretched  arms 
flapped  limply  to  his  sides. 

A  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  study  had  slid  noiselessly 
open,  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Prussia  strode  into 
the  study. 

Then  did  Fanny  Elssler  prove  her  right  to  the  mental 
as  well  as  the  physical  traits  of  a  superwoman.  Stepping 
swiftly  forward,  she  knelt  at  the  glowering  Queen's  feet, 
exclaiming  : 

"  How  can  I  ever  thank  Your  Majesty  for  your  con- 
descension ?  " 

"  Hah  ?  "  grunted  the  bewildered  Queen,  etiquette 
and  dignity  for  once  deserting  her. 

"  His  Majesty  summoned  me  to-day,"  Fanny  prattled 
on,  "  to  tell  me  that  you  and  he  would  graciously  consent 
to  patronise  my  benefit  next  Monday ;  and  that  he 
had  but  now  sent  requesting  Your  Majesty  to  do  me 
the  unmerited  honour  to  meet  me  here  and  permit  me 
to  kiss  your  hand." 

The    Queen    gasped,    spluttered,   blinked    from    her 
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apoplectic   husband   to   the   kneeling   superwoman,  then 
found  voice  in  the  imperative  command  : 

"  Get  up,  young  woman  !  And  leave  the  palace  at 
once !  " 

"  And,"  interposed  the  King,  also  finding  voice  and 
wit  and  a  new  admiration  for  the  clever  girl,  "  in  leaving 
the  palace,  do  so  taking  with  you  our  sincere  respect. 
Also,  1  beg  you  will  accept  this  ring  as  a  token  of  the 
high  esteem  that  Her  Majesty  and  I  feel  towards  you.  I 
pledge  my  word  that  we  shall  be — that  we  both  shall  be — 
in  the  royal  box  at  the  opera  on  the  night  of  your  benefit.'' 

The  Queen  emitted  a  fierce  disclaimer,  as  Fanny 
backed  out  of  the  room,  and  there  followed  a  series  of 
truly  awful  scenes  in  the  palace.  Yet,  on  the  night 
of  the  benefit,  the  Queen  sat  glumly  at  the  side  of  her 
fidgeting  husband  in  the  royal  box  at  the  opera.  After 
all,  there  must  be  certain  minor  advantages  in  being  a 
king — advantages  that  no  common,  everyday  husband 
can  realise. 

Somewhere  on  her  road  to  the  summit,  Fanny  had 
annexed  the  battered  heart  and  unimpaired  fortune  of 
Friedrich  von  Gentz,  a  Prussian  statesman  who  had  fled 
his  own  land  because  of  a  particularly  unsavoury  scandal, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Court  of  Austria,  where  the 
Emperor  Francis  made  him  an  imperial  councillor. 

Von  Gentz  had  become  the  right-hand  man  of  Prince 
Metternich,  the  cobra-like  Chancellor  who  was  the  real 
brains  of  the  Austrian  empire.  He  had  also  won  fame 
by  his  bitter  denunciations  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  for 
whom  he  had  an  almost  maniacal  hatred.  Von  Gentz 
mourned  Napoleon's  conquests  as  he  would  have  mourned 
a  sweetheart's  death ;  and  he  was  for  ever  bemoaning 
the  part  Germany  had  taken  in  those  conquests  by 
forming  a  treaty  with  Napoleon.  His  best  remembered 
words  are  the  strange  prophecy  : 

"  Through  Germany  Europe  is  destroyed.  Through 
Gerjnany  it  must  rise  again.^^ 
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When  the  German  reinforcements  at  Waterloo  helped 
smash  Napoleon's  power  the  odd  forecast  was  repeated 
in  superstitious  awe. 

After  Napoleon's  fall,  voo  Gentz  remained  in  Vienna 
as  Metternich's  aide,  and  as  the  most  rabid  foe  of  the 
whole  Napoleonic  dynasty.  Shrewd  and  cynically  cool- 
headed  as  he  was,  he  lost  both  head  and  heart  to  Fanny 
Elssler.  Though  he  knew  that  she  was  consistently 
unfaithful  to  him,  he  still  plodded  along  as  her  helplessly 
devoted  slave,  lavishing  money  upon  her  until  his  fortune 
was  gone. 

This  von  Gentz  affair  leads  up  to  the  startling  climax 
of  Fanny's  scintillant  superwoman  career  ;  the  episodes 
that  make  her  stand  out  as  a  historic,  instead  of  a  merely 
hysteric,  figure. 

To  make  matters  clear,  I  shall  have  to  take  a  brief 
plunge  into  history. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  found  France  with  her 
back  to  the  wall,  surrounded  by  foes  that  threatened  to 
tear  her  asunder  and  divide  her  remnants  among  them- 
selves. He  had  set  France  firmly  on  her  feet,  making 
her  for  a  time  the  strongest  nation  on  earth.  And  he 
had  proceeded  to  thrash  into  submission  the  nations 
that  had  menaced  her. 

Every  Continental  country  bowed,  more  or  less 
reluctantly,  to  his  will  before  he  considered  this  chasten- 
ing process  complete.  And  his  chief  and  worst  thrashed 
victim  was  Austria.  Austria  had  been — and  was  again 
in  later  years — the  bully  of  Europe.  Her  monarchy 
was  the  loftiest  and  most  offensively  aristocratic  on  the 
Continent,  and  prided  itself  most  on  its  ancient  lineage. 

Napoleon,  son  of  a  penniless  Corsican  lav\  clerk,  beat 
Austria  to  a  jelly,  humbled  her  pride  to  the  dust,  and 
set  the  capstone  on  her  humiliation  by  forcing  Emperor 
Francis  to  give  him  in  marriage  his  daughter,  the  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Louise.  This  match  caused  a  gasp  of 
horror   from   every    Austrian    throat.     For    a    daughter 
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of  the  Habsburg  imperial  house  to  wed  a  ruffianly  upstart 
was  regarded  as  sacrilege.  It  was  a  shame  from  which 
Austria  never  recovered. 

Marie  Louise  was  a  doll-faced,  fat-headed,  puny- 
souled  woman,  who  had  been  told  that  Napoleon  was 
a  monster  with  the  head  of  a  tiger  and  the  claws  of  a 
dragon — and  who  had  believed  it.  She  married  him, 
even  while  she  loathed  and  despised  him,  and  was  duly 
crowned  "  Empress  of  the  French."  She  made  up  for 
her  unhappy  and  disgraceful  fate  as  the  "  Upstart's  " 
wife  by  a  cheerfully  unbroken  course  of  unfaithfulness 
to  him — notably  with  Count  von  Neipperg,  an  Austrian 
attache. 

By  the  way,  she  afterwards  married  von  Neipperg ; 
and  then,  if  I  remember  rightly,  one  or  two  other  men. 

In  1811,  while  she  was  Empress  of  the  French,  Marie 
Louise  bore  a  son,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
also  Napoleon's.  Napoleon  and  all  France  rejoiced  noisily 
that  there  was  at  last  an  heir  to  the  newly- made  Napo- 
leonic dynasty. 

The  baby  was  christened  "  Napoleon  Frangois  Joseph 
Charles,"  and  received  the  empty  high-sounding  title  of 
"  King  of  Rome."    One  titled  historian  solemnly  declared  : 

"His  birth  is  the  most  important  international  event 
that  has  occurred  for  five  centuries." 

While  the  "  King  of  Rome "  was  still  a  child  the 
Allies  overthrew  Napoleon.  Back  to  Vienna  scuttled 
Marie  Louise,  unhesitatingly  deserting  her  fallen  husband, 
and  taking  along  with  her  their  little  son. 

At  her  father's  Court  she  resumed  her  former  rank 
of  Archduchess  of  Austria.  And  the  boy  "  King  of 
Rome  "  received  the  title  of  "  Duke  of  Reichstadt,"  by 
which  he  was  afterwards  known.  He  was  also  nicknamed 
"  L'Aiglon  " — "  The  Eaglet  " — in  memory  of  his  father, 
the  eagle-like  Napoleon. 

If  you  have  seen  Rostand's  verse  drama,  "L'Aiglon," 
you  will  recall  that  not  only  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
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but  also  Marie  Louise  and  Mettcrnich  and  von  Gentz 
and  Prokesch-Osten  and  Fanny  Elssler  are  characters 
in  it. 

Napoleon  had  fallen.  And  the  Austrian  Court  detested 
his  memory.  None  hated  it  more  than  did  Marie  Louise, 
whom  he  had  married  ;  von  Gentz,  who  was  insanely 
anti-Napoleonic  ;  and  Prince  Metternich,  whose  states- 
manlike dreams  he  had  rouglily  set  at  naught.  Now, 
with  this  trio  as  his  guardians,  Napoleon's  only  legitimate 
son  grew  to  manhood. 

You  can  imagine  for  yourself  the  patiently  diabolic 
efforts  of  all  three  to  make  the  boy  forget  his  father  and 
look  upon  him  as  an  impostor. 

There  was  another  phase,  presently,  that  awoke  the 
three  to  fresh  alarm.  True,  Napoleon  had  fallen.  But 
there  were  millions  of  Frenchmen  to  whom  he  was  still 
a  god,  and  to  whom  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  was  a  religion. 
These  people's  one  desire  in  life  was  to  restore  the  French 
empire,  and  to  set  the  young  Duke  of  Reichstadt  upon 
his  father's  vacated  throne.  Indeed,  the  Napoleonic  Idea 
raged  virulently  in  France  until  1870,  when  the  blood- 
letting of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  cleansed  for  ever  the 
body  politic  and  sent  the  Third  Napoleon  into  exile. 

But  in  the  days  ^\hen  France  was  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  First  Napoleon's  rule,  the  Napoleonic  Idea  was 
at  its  height.  Bonapartists  spoke  of  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt as  "Napoleon  II.,"  and  wore  his  miniature  next 
their  hearts.  At  any  moment  they  were  likely  to  gain 
strength  enough  to  upset  the  Bourbon  monarchy  and 
to  place  the  imperial  crown  upon  the  brow  of  L'Aiglon. 
France  was  a  hotbed  of  conspiracies  towards  this  end. 

The  rest  of  Europe — Austria  in  particular — became 
more  and  more  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  this  feeling. 
With  a  Napoleon  again  on  the  throne  of  France,  Austria's 
position  would  be  insufferable.  The  policies  of  Francis 
would  go  for  naught ;  the  plots  of  Metternich  would 
evaporate. 
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Therefore,  it  was  decided — privily,  but  positively — 
that  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  should  never  rule  as  Napoleon 
II.  Yet  so  long  as  the  young  man  should  continue  to  live, 
the  grave  peril  of  a  new  Napoleonic  dynasty  would  endure. 
The  only  sure  way  to  avert  the  menace  was  to  compass 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.  The  lad  could 
not  be  murdered,  or  even  thrown  into  prison,  wdthout 
rousing  such  a  wdiirhvind  of  vengeance  as  might  engulf 
all  Austria.  But  there  are  other — ^and  pleasanter — 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  an  undesirable  person  than 
by  shooting  or  stabbing  him  or  putting  him  in  a  dungeon. 
No  one  understood  that  better  than  did  Metternich  and 
his  henchman  von  Gentz. 

Much  has  been  written  by  poets  and  historian  senti- 
mentalists of  both  sexes  concerning  the  tragic  fate  of 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.  They  paint  him  as  an  eaglet, 
whose  fiery  spirit  beat  itself  to  pieces  against  the  wall 
of  thwarted  ambition.  They  describe  him  as  a  nine- 
teenth-century Hamlet,  with  dreams  of  glory  and  mad 
yearnings  to  reproduce  his  father's  mighty  exploits. 

As  a  sad  matter  of  actual  fact,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Both  in  mind  and  body  he 
was  sickly,  flabby,  diseased,  more  or  less  degenerate, 
with  not  an  atom  of  courage,  ambition,  or  genius.  He 
was  quite  content  to  dawdle  in  the  Austrian  Court,  and 
to  live  the  life  of  a  besotted  wastrel.  His  one  restraining 
influence  was  his  "  governor,"  Dietrichstein — said  to  be 
a  direct  ancestor  of  Leo  Dietrichstein,  the  actor. 

A  cordon  of  spies  kept  the  boy  safely  hedged  in  from 
the  approach  of  anyone  who  might  try  to  stir  him  to 
something  better.  So  Metternich  and  von  Gentz  had 
easy  material  whereon  to  work  their  w^ill. 

And  here  is  where  Fanny  Elssler's  pretty  face  emerges, 
smiling,  from  the  grey  dustheap  of  history. 

Von  Gentz  had  sung  Fanny's  praises  to  Metternich, 
and  she  seemed  to  them  both  the  ideal  weapon  for  their 
purpose.     They  gave  her  many  instructions  and   many 
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more  bank  notes,  and  then  introduced  her  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  young  Duke  of  Reichstadt. 

The  poor  boy  fell  crazily  in  love  with  her  at  sight. 

His  mother  was  too  busy  with  her  own  Neipperg 
amour  to  notice  how  things  were  going.  The  old  Emperor 
w^as  made  to  believe  that  his  grandson  was  merely  con- 
ducting a  silly  flirtation  with  a  dancing-girl.  Prokesch- 
Osten — the  Duke's  chief  tutor  and  moral  adviser — was 
a  mere  tool  in  Metternich's  hands,  besides  hating  France 
and  Napoleon  ism.  Moreover,  Prokesch  also  was  Fanny's 
lover,  and  his  will-power  was  as  soft  wax  in  her  hands. 

The  coast  was  clear.  There  was  not  a  single  hitch 
in  the  conspirators'  plans.  Fanny  became  a  terrible 
instrument  of  Destiny — j^^^^  Metternich. 

Her  hold  over  the  luckless  Duke  was  unbounded. 
With  Fanny  as  his  bewitching  guide,  he  plunged  into 
the  maddest  and  most  health-smashing  courses  of  dissi- 
pation. When,  in  rare  moments  of  decency,  he  was 
stirred  by  a  dull  conscience  to  go  back  to  his  studies 
and  to  a  saner  mode  of  life,  Fanny  easily  charmed  or 
laughed  him  out  of  such  puritanic  moods.  He  was  hers, 
body  and  soul — puny  body  and  punier  soul — he  for 
whom  the  hopes  and  prayers  and  adoration  of  ten  million 
gallant  men  were  uplifted  ;  he  on  whom  rested  the  mantle 
of  a  demigod  father  and  the  dynasty  of  an  empire. 

The  Prodigal  Son  of  Holy  Writ,  who  "  wasted  his 
substance  in  riotous  living  "  and  dw^elt  among  the  swine, 
v\as  a  sober-minded  Galahad  compared  to  this  Napoleon 
princeling  who,  according  to  Lawrence,  "  cast  down  his 
frail  young  life  at  the  twinkling  feet  of  a  dancer." 

There  have  been  rumours  that  Fanny  poisoned  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt.  I  do  not  believe  it.  Poison  was 
not  included  in  her  bag  of  tricks.  Nor  was  there  need 
for  it.  The  life  she  goaded  L'Aiglon  into  leading  was 
enough  to  shatter  sturdier  constitutions  than  his. 

Yet  he  kept  up  the  pace  unexpectedly  long,  and 
Metternich,  von  Gentz,  Prokesch  &  Co.  began  to  worry. 
s 
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At  any  moment  the  old  Emperor  Francis  might  learn 
how  matters  were  going.  At  any  moment,  too,  Mamma 
Marie  Louise  might  return  from  Italy,  whither  she  and 
her  new-made  husband — ^and  olden  lover — Neipperg,  had 
flitted  on  a  Claude  Melnotte  honeymoon  amid  the  north- 
country  lakes. 

But  Fanny  was  quite  competent  and  the  plotters' 
nervousness  was  unfounded.  The  dissolute  boy  was 
long  in  succumbing,  but  he  succumbed  in  due  time — 
and  with  a  crash.  The  flickering  life  that  only  the  most 
wisely  sheltering  hands  could  have  shielded  into  a  steady 
flame  was  at  last  blown  out  by  an  unchecked  whirlwind 
of  dissipation. 

Napoleon  Frangois  Joseph  Charles,  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  "  King  of  Rome,"  sole  prop  of  Napoleon  ism,  lay  on 
his  death-bed.  Some  Court  doctors  said  one  thing ;  some 
said  another;  none  of  them  said  what,  in  their  hearts, 
they  knew  was  the  black  truth.  For  Metternich  held 
their  careers  and  their  liberty  itself  in  the  hollow  of  his 
clawlike  hands.  So,  after  ponderous  consultation,  they 
announced  that  the  unhappy  young  man  was  the  victim 
of  tuberculosis. 

He  died  on  July  22nd,  1832. 

Back  from  Como  hastened  the  remorsefully  neglectful 
and  neglectfully  remorseful  Marie  Louise.  Back  from 
a  visit  of  state  hurried  the  aged  Emperor,  her  father. 
Marie  Louise  wept  effusively.  Francis,  the  Emperor, 
swore  luridly.  For  a  belated  whisper  of  the  truth  had 
at  last  filtered  past  the  Metternich  barriers  and  to  his 
horrified  ears. 

The  Emperor  summoned  his  imperial  Chancellor  to 
"  the  carpet."  He  howlingly  denounced  Metternich  as 
a  murderer,  as  an  archtraitor,  as  hatcher  of  the  most 
damnable  and  most  subtle  plot  in  the  history  of  crime. 

Metternich  bent  his  head  to  the  blast  of  imperial 
rage.  Then,  at  the  Emperor's  first  pause  for  breath,  he 
virtuously  and  in  horror  denied  not  only  his  own  guilt, 
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but  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  lamentable  affair. 
He  also  hinted,  under  fierce  cross-questioning,  that  von 
Gentz  might  perhaps  have  been  involved  in  the  scheme, 
if,  indeed,  there  were  one.  He  had  always  distrusted 
the  extent  of  von  Gentz's  loyalty  to  the  Duke.  Von 
Gentz,  luckily,  had  died  a  month  or  so  earlier.  So  it 
was  quite  safe  for  Metternich  to  use  him  as  "  whipping- 
boy." 

But  the  Emperor  refused  to  shift  his  entire  wrath 
to  this  defunct  substitute.  He  sent  for  Marie  Louise 
and  gave  her  a  talking  to  that  left  her  in  violent  hysterics. 
He  painted  a  vitriolically  vivid  word  picture  of  her 
behaviour  in  general  and  of  her  treatment  of  her  ill- 
cherished  son  in  particular.  He  laid  a  mass  of  blame  at 
her  door,  and  broadly  hinted  that  she  had — consciously  or 
otherwise — connived  at  the  plot. 

Next,  the  much  -  scared,  but  ever  -  adroit  Fanny 
Elssler  was  haled  into  the  presence  of  her  enraged 
Emperor.  To  his  blazing  and  threat-framed  tirade,  the 
premiere  danseuse  replied  demurely  : 

"  Sire,  an  enemy  has  maligned  me  to  Your  Imperial 
Majesty.  I  have  set  eyes  upon  His  Royal  Highness  but 
once  in  all  my  life  !  " 

"  You  lie  !  "    bellowed  the  courteous  Emperor. 

But  he  could  not  shake  her  testimony,  nor  could  he 
at  once  disprove  it.  While  he  was  hunting  for  evidence, 
Metternich,  to  save  himself,  deftly  engineered  Fanny's 
release  from  her  opera-house  contract  and  sent  her  flying 
across  the  border  into  Italy. 

She  was  well  paid  for  her  trouble,  so  she  made  no 
objection  to  leaving  the  land  of  her  birth.  Indeed,  she 
was  only  too  glad  to  get  away  in  safety.  For  the  Em- 
peror was  aroused,  and  the  people  of  Vienna — to  whom 
a  most  discreditable  version  of  the  story  had  found  its 
way  from  the  palace — were  in  a  dangerous  mood  towards 
her.  Her  share  in  the  popular  von  Gentz's  financial 
ruin  was  another  cause  of  public  disfavour.    Altogether 
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she  was  safest  out  of  Austria,  and  she  had  the  sense  to 
reahse  it. 

The  rest  is  anticHmax.  Read  on,  or  stop  here,  as 
you  prefer.  I  ought  to  have  brought  in  the  rest  of  her 
life  events,  in  some  graceful  fashion,  earlier  in  my  story, 
instead  of  sticking  to  chronological  sequence.  But  it 
is  too  late  now.  And  in  real  life  most  of  a  story  comes 
after  the  climax. 

The  next  seven  years  were  an  increasing  triumph  for 
Fanny,  both  as  dancer  and  as  superwoman.  All  Europe 
echoed  her  praise,  and  the  greatest  notables  in  Europe 
burned  incense  at  the  shrine  of  her  loveliness. 

It  was  in  Paris  that  Fanny  gratified  her  childhood's 
dream  of  revenge  upon  her  old  enemy,  Taglioni.  A 
gorgeous  new  ballet,  "  La  Sylphide,"  was  in  preparation. 
Nothing  else  was  talked  of  on  the  boulevards  and  in  the 
clubs.  It  was  assumed  that  of  course  Taglioni,  the  ruling 
dancer  of  her  generation,  was  to  receive  the  title  part 
in  the  production. 

But  Fanny  Elssler  cut  in  with  a  bid  for  the  role. 
Taglioni  was  by  far  the  greater  artist.  Fanny,  however, 
had  a  charm  and  a  glorious  beauty — and  a  history — with 
which  the  older  woman  could  not  vie.  The  beauty-loving 
French  acclaimed  her  Queen  of  the  Ballet.  The  manage- 
ment was  coerced  by  popular  clamour  into  giving  her 
the  star  part  in  "La  Sylphide,"  casting  Taglioni  for  a 
minor  role.  The  angular,  big-eyed  twelve-year-old' s 
queer  threat  was  fulfilled  : 

"  Some  day  Fm  going  to  pull  you  down !  " 

Taglioni  took  her  defeat  with  more  or  less  sports- 
manship. But  it  well-nigh  wrecked  her  spirit  and  eclipsed 
her  fame. 

In  1839  Fanny  shocked  Early- Victorian  London  by 
her  amazingly  frank  ballet,  "  La  Tarantule."  The  per- 
formance was  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Here  is  a 
terse  account  of  it  : 

"  '  La  Tarantule  '   depicted  a  village   wedding  ;    the 
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invasion  of  the  bride's  room  by  a  rejected  lover  who  had 
befuddled  the  bridegroom  with  drink  ;  and  the  bride's 
successful  struggle  to  banish  him  from  her  presence. 
The  argument  afforded  Friiulein  Elssler  a  fine  display  of 
her  fiery  and  serpentine  grace. 

"  Yet,  with  childish  ingenuousness,  she  expressed 
surprise  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should  order  a  four- 
post  bed  to  be  deleted  from  the  stage  ;  '  thus,'  she  plain- 
tively observed,  '  marring  the  effect  of  the  entire  scene.'  " 

To  audiences  inured  to  dramas  which  centre  about 
downy  couches,  this  will,  of  course,  seem  absurd.  But 
London  in  1839  had  little  in  common — on  the  surface — 
with  New  York  in  the  twentieth  century's  second  decade. 
The  bed,  by  the  way,  was  used  in  Fanny's  production 
of  "La  Tarantule"  in  the  United  States,  and  scored  a 
record-breaking  hit. 

In  May,  1840,  Fanny  went  to  America  and  made  her 
New  York  debut  at  the  old  Park  Theatre  in  Park  Row. 
Her  lavish  use  and  display  of  an  exquisite  body  sent  a 
thrill  throughout  unsophisticated  Manhattan.  These  same 
qualities  also  brought  £4,000  into  the  Park  Theatre  box 
office  in  less  than  two  Weeks.  Let  me  quote  from  a  con- 
temporary criticism  that  has  been  impaled  for  future 
generations  in  a  "  History  of  the  New  York  Stage  :  " 

"  The  perfection  of  grace  attended  every  attitude  ; 
the  airiness  of  gossamer  every  step.  All  that  can  be  imag- 
ined of  lightness  indefinable  and  of  movements  seemingly 
effortless  was  displayed  in  her  various  pantomimes  ;  and 
in  these  important  requisites  she  has  eclipsed  every 
dancer  known  to  the  American  stage. 

"  In  person  she  is  tall,  but  of  exquisitely  womanly 
proportions  ;  and  her  German  cast  of  features  is  set 
off  by  a  complexion  of  delicate  whiteness,  contrasting 
charmingly  with  the  rich  glossiness  of  her  classically 
braided  chestnut  hair.  Fascinating  beyond  description  is 
Fanny  Elssler." 

Fanny's   career    throughout   the    United   States    was 
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one  of  unabated  triumph  for  herself,  but  of  disaster  to 
every  manager.  With  Henry  Wyckoff  for  her  business 
agent,  she  showed  what  one  victim  called  "  a  most  sordid 
and  grasping  disposition  "  ;  and  she  would  not  go  on 
the  stage  until  her  promised  rate  of  £200  a  night  had  been 
paid  to  the  last  penny. 

At  forty-nine — weary  of  lovers,  of  satellites,  of  leeches 
— she  married  a  down-at-heels  adventurer  only  half  her 
age.  They  lived  in  miserable  strife  for  a  little  while  ; 
then  separated. 

To  the  day  of  her  death,  in  1884,  Fanny  Elssler 
vehemently  denied  the  persistent  story  that  she  had 
been  the  cause  of  L'Aiglon's  demise.  She  denied  it  to 
Napoleon  III. — who  frankly  told  her  he  did  not  believe 
her  ;  she  denied  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales — afterwards 
Edward  VII. — who  heard  in  courtly  amusement  the 
"  vindication,"  and  made  no  comment  thereon  ;  to  Bis- 
marck— who  grunted  expressively ;  to  Carmen  Sylva 
and  to  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria — both  of  whom 
were  gently  credulous  and  declared  her  a  much-maligned 
woman ;  to  Granville  the  diplomat  and  to  Mapleson  the 
impresario — who  were  too  considerate  to  say  what  they 
thought  of  her  yarn.  In  fact,  she  was  for  ever  telling  her 
version  of  the  affair  to  anyone  who  would  listen  to  her. 

Fanny's  sister,  Theresa,  who  married  Prince  Adalbert 
of  Prussia,  probably  knew  more  about  the  matter  than 
anyone  outside  the  inner  clique.  She  and  Fanny  had 
been  inseparable  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reicbstadt  tragedy. 
After  that,  Theresa  held  coldly  aloof  from  her  gay  sister, 
though  they  were  reconciled  at  the  former's  deathbed, 
in  1878. 

Yes,  I  forgot  to  say  that  Fanny  gave  big  sums  to 
charity.    Most  of  them  did — from  Nell  Gwyn  down — or  up. 

I  am  afraid  I  haven't  made  you  like  Fanny.  I  don't 
like  her  myself.  But  if  she  had  been  of  the  likeable  type, 
she  would  have  lost  most  of  her  historic  value,  for  the 
Reichstadt  episode  would  never  have  occurred. 


XVIII 
LOLA    MONTEZ 

The  Dancer  who  Kicked  over  a  Throne  (1818-1861) 

HER  MAJESTY'S  Theatre— which  stood  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  His  Majesty's  Theatre  and  the 
Carlton  Hotel  —  in  London,  one  night  in  1843,  was 
crammed  from  pit  to  roof.  Lumley,  the  astute  manager, 
had  whispered  that  he  had  a  "find."  His  whisper  had 
been  judiciously  pitched  in  a  key  that  enabled  it  to 
penetrate  St.  James's  Street  clubs,  Park  Lane  boudoirs, 
even  City  counting-houses. 

The  managerial  whisper  had  been  reinforced  by  a 
"  private  view?"  to  which  many  journalists  and  a  few 
influential  men  about  town  had  been  bidden.  These 
lucky  guests  had  shifted  the  pitch  from  whisper  to  paean. 
By  word  of  mouth  and  by  ardent  quill  the  song  of  praise 
had  spread.  One  of  the  latter  forms  of  tribute  had  run 
in  this  familiar  newspaper  form  : 

"  A  brilliant  divertissement  is  promised  by  Mr.  Lumley 
for  the  forthcoming  performance  of  The  Tarantula,  at 
Her  Majesty's.  Thursday  evening  will  mark  the  British 
debut  of  the  mysterious  and  bewitchingly  beautiful 
Castilian  dancer,  Lola  Montez. 

"  Through  the  delicate  veins  of  this  lovely  daughter 
of  dreamy  Andalusia  sparkles  the  sang  azur  which  is  the 
birthright  of  the  hidalgo  families  alone.  In  her  is  em- 
bodied not  alone  the  haughty  lineage  of  centuries  of  noble 
ancestry  but  all  the  fire  and  mystic  charm  that  are  the 
precious  heritage  of  the  south  land. 

"  At  a  private  view,  yesterday,  at  which  your  cor- 
respondent had  the  honour  to  be  an  invited  guest,  this 

peerless  priestess  of  Terpsichore " 
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Aiid  so  on  for  well-nigh  a  column  of  adjective-starred 
panegyric,  which  waxed  more  impassioned  as  the  dic- 
tionary's supply  of  unrepeated  superlatives  waned.  This 
was  before  the  day  of  the  recognised  Press  agent.  Folk 
had  a  way  of  believing  what  they  read.  Hence  the 
gratifyingly  packed  theatre  to  witness  the  mysterious 
Spaniard's  debut. 

Royalty  itself,  surrounded  by  tired  gentlemen-in- 
waiting  who  wanted  to  sit  down  and  could  not,  occupied 
one  stage  box.  In  the  front  of  another  lolled  Lord 
Ranelagh,  arbiter  of  London  fashion  and  accepted 
authority  on  all  matters  of  taste — whether  in  dress, 
dancers,  or  duels.  Ranelagh,  recently  come  back  from 
a  tour  of  the  East,  divided  with  Royalty  the  reverent 
attention  of  the  stalls. 

The  pit  whistled  and  clapped  in  merry  impatience 
for  the  appearance  of  the  danseuse.  The  Society  portion 
of  the  house  waited  in  equal,  if  more  subdued  eagerness, 
and  prepared  to  follow  every  possible  expression  of 
Ranelagh's  large-toothed,  side-whiskered  visage  as  a 
signal  for  its  own  approval  or  censure  of  the  much- 
advertised  Lola's  performance. 

The  first  scene  of  the  opera  passed  almost  unnoticed. 
Then  the  stage  was  cleared  and  a  tense  hush  gripped  the 
house.  A  fanfare  of  cornets  ;  and  from  the  wings  a 
supple,  dark  girl  bounded. 

A  whirlwind  of  welcohne  from  pit  and  gallery  greeted 
her.  She  struck  a  sensuous  pose  in  the  stage's  exact 
centre.     The  cornetists  laid  aside  their  instruments. 

Guitars  and  mandolins  set  up  a  throbbing  string 
overture.  Lola  drew  a  deep  breath,  flashed  a  vivid 
Spanish  smile  on  the  audience  at  large,  and  took  the 
first  languid  step  of  her  dance. 

Then  it  w^  that  the  dutiful  signal- seekers  cast  covert 

ooks    once    more    at    Lord    Ranelagh.     That   ordinarily 

stolid  nobleman  was  leaning  far  forward  in  his  stage  box, 

mouth  and  eyes  wide,  staring  in  incredulous  amazement 
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at  the  posturing  Andalusian.  Before  her  first  step  was 
complete,  Ranelagh's  astonishment  burst  the  shackles 
of  silence. 

"  Gad  !  "  he  roared,  his  excited  voice  smashing 
through  the  soft  music  and  penetrating  to  every  cranny. 
"  Gad  !     It's  little  Betty  James  !  " 

He  broke  into  a  Homeric  guffaw.  A  toady  who  sat 
beside  him  hissed  sharply.  The  hiss  and  the  guffaw 
were  cues  quite  strong  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  house. 
A  sizzling,  swishing  chorus  of  hisses  went  up  from  the 
stalls,  was  caught  by  the  pit,  and  tossed  aloft  in  swelling 
crescendo  to  the  gallery,  where  it  was  intensified  to  treble 
volume. 

Lola's  artistically  made-up  face  had  gone  white  under 
its  rouge  and  pearl  powder  at  Ranelagh's  shout.  Now 
it  flamed  crimson.  The  girl  danced  on  ;  she  was  gallant, 
a  thoroughbred  to  the  core — even  though  she  chanced 
to  be  thoroughbred  Irish  instead  of  thoroughbred  Spanish 
— and  she  would  not  be  hissed  from  the  stage. 

But  now  "  boos  "  mingled  with  the  hisses.  And 
Ranelagh's  immoderate  laughter  was  caught  up  by 
scores  of  people  who  did  not  in  the  least  know  what 
they  were  laughing  at. 

The  storm  was  too  heavy  to  weather.  Lumley 
growled  an  order.  Down  swooped  the  curtain,  leaving 
the  crowd  booing  on  one  side  of  it,  and  Lola  raging  on 
the  other. 

Which  ended  the  one  and  only  EngUsh  theatrical 
experience  of  Lola  Montez,  the  dreamy  Andalusian 
dancer  from  County  Limerick,  Ireland.  That  night  at 
Almack's  Lord  Ranelagh  told  a  somewhat  lengthy 
story — a  story  whose  details  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
Ea^t— which  was  repeated  with  interesting  variations 
next  day  in  Rotten  Row,  in  a  dozen  clubs,  in  a  hundred 
drawing-rooms.     Here  is  the  gist  of  the  tale  : 

Some  quarter  century  before  the  night  of  Lola's 
London    premiere — and    derniere — an    Irish    girl,    Eliza 
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Oliver  by  name,  had  caught  the  errant  fancy  of  a  great 
man. ^^  The  man  chanced  to  be  Lord  Byron,  at  that  time 
loafing  about  the  Continent  and  trying,  outwardly  at 
least,  to  live  up  to  the  mental  image  of  himself  that  was 
just  then  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  several  thousand 
demure  English  schoolmaids. 

Byron  soon  tired  of  Mis^  Oliver — it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  saw  her  daughter — and  the  Irish  beauty 
soon  afterwards  married  a  fellow-countryman  of  her 
own — Sir  Edward  Gilbert,  an  army  captain. 

The  couple's  acquaintances  being  overmuch  given 
to  jDrattling  about  things  best  forgotten,  Gilbert  ex- 
changed to  a  regiment  in  India,  taking  along  with  him 
his  wife  and  her  little  girl.  The  child  had  meantime 
been  christened  Maria  Dolores  Eliza  Rosanna;  which, 
for  practical  purposes,  was  blue-pencilled  down  to 
"  Betty." 

Seven  years  afterwards  Gilbert  died.  His  widow 
promptly  married  Captain  Craigie,  a  solid,  worthy 
Scots  comrade-in-arms  of  her  late  husband.  Craigie 
generously  assumed  all  post-Byronic  responsibilities 
along  with  the  marriage  vows.  And,  at  his  expense, 
Betty  was  sent  to  Scotland — later  to  Paris — to  be 
educated. 

At  sixteen  the  girl  was  a  beauty — ^and  a  witch  as 
well.  She  and  her  mother  spent  a  season  at  Bath,  a 
resort  that  still  retained  some  shreds  of  its  former  glory. 
And  there — among  a  score  of  younger  and  poorer  ad- 
mirers— two  men  sued  for  Betty's  hand. 

One  was  Captain  James,  a  likeable,  susceptible,  not 
over-clever  army  officer,  home  on  furlough  from  India. 
The  other  was  a  judge,  very  old,  very  gouty,  very  rich. 

And  Betty's  mother  chose  the  judge,  out  of  all  the 
train  of  suitors,  as  her  son-in-law  elect.  Years  had 
taught  worldly  wisdom  to  the  once-gay  Eliza. 

Betty  listened  in  horror  to  the  old  man's  mumbled 
vows.     Then,  at  top  speed,  she  fled  to  Captain  James. 
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She  told  him  that  her  mother  was  seeking  to  sacrifice 
her  on  the  altar  of  wealth.  James,  like  a  true  Early- 
Victorian  hero,  rose  manfully  to  the  occasion. 

He  and  Betty  eloped,  were  married  by  a  registrar, 
and  took  the  next  ship  for  India. 

It  was  the  day  of  long  and  slow  voyages.  Betty 
beguiled  the  time  on  shipboard  by  a  course  of  behaviour 
such  as  would  have  prevented  the  most  charitable  fellow - 
passenger  from  mistaking  her  for  a  returning  missionary. 

There  were  many  Anglo-Indians — officers  and  civilians 
— aboard.  And  Betty's  flirtations,  with  all  and  sundry, 
speedily  became  the  scandal  of  the  ship.  By  the  time 
the  vessel  docked  in  India  there  were  dozens  of  women 
ready  to  spread  abroad  the  bride's  fame  in  her  new 
home  land. 

English  society  in  India  was,  and  is,  in  many  respects 
like  that  of  a  provincial  town.  In  the  official  and  army 
set  one  member's  business  is  everybody's  business. 

Nor  did  Betty  take  any  pains  to  erase  the  impressions 
made  by  her  volunteer  advance  agents.  Like  a  blazing 
star,  she  burst  upon  the  horizon  of  Indian  army  life. 
Gloriously  beautiful,  wilful,  capricious,  brilliant,  she 
speedily  had  a  horde  of  men  at  her  feet — and  a  still 
larger  number  of  women  at  her  throat. 

Her  flirtations  were  the  talk  of  mess-room  and 
bungalow.  Heartlessly  she  danced  on  hearts.  There 
was  some  subtle  quality  about  her  that  drove  men  mad 
with  infatuation. 

And  her  husband  ?  He  looked  on  in  horrified  wonder. 
Then  he  argued  and  even  threatened.  At  last  he  shut 
up  and  took  to  drink.  Betty  wrote  contemptuously  to 
a  friend,  concerning  this  last  phase  : 

"  He  spends  his  time  in  drinking,  and  then  in  sleep- 
ing like  a  gorged  boa-constrictor." 

James  was  liked  by  the  Anglo-Indian  set,  and  his 
friends  fiercely  resented  the  domestic  treatment  that 
was  turning  a  popular  officer  into  a  sodden  beast. 
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One  morning  James  rode  away  over  the  hills  and 
neglected  to  come  back.  His  wife  never  again  heard  of 
him.  And  at  his  exit  from  the  scene  the  storm  broke  ; 
a  storm  of  resentment  that  swept  Betty  James  out  beyond 
even  the  uttermost  fringe  of  Anglo-Indian  society. 

She  hunted  up  her  generous  old  stepfather,  Craigie, 
and  induced  him  to  give  her  a  cheque  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  get  rid  of  her  for  ever.  She  realised  another 
thousand  on  her  votive  offerings  of  jewellery ;  and, 
with  this  capital,  she  shook  the  dust  of  India  from  her 
pretty  slippers. 

Here  ends  Lord  Ranelagh's  scurrilous  narrative,  told 
at  Almack's. 

On  her  way  back  to  England,  Betty  broke  her  journey 
at  Spain,  remaining  there  long  enough  to  acquire  three 
valuable  assets — a  Spanish  accent,  a  semi- tolerable  know- 
ledge of  Spanish  dancing,  and  the  ultra-Spanish  name  of 
Lola  Montez,  by  which — through  mere  courtesy  to  her 
wishes — let  us  hereafter  call  her.  Then  she  burst  upon 
the  British  public — only  to  retire  amid  a  salvo  of  hisses 
and  cat-calls. 

With  the  premature  fall  of  the  curtain  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  begins  the  Odyssey  of  Lola  Montez. 

She  went  from  London  to  Germany,  where  she  danced 
for  a  time,  to  but  scant  applause,  at  second-rate  theatres, 
and  at  last  could  get  no  more  engagements. 

By  and  by  she  drifted  to  Brussels,  where,  according 
to  her  own  later  statement,  she  was  "  reduced  to  singing 
in  the  streets  to  keep  from  starving."  Contemporary 
malice  gives  a  less  creditable  version  of  her  means  of 
livelihood  in  the  Belgian  capital.  It  was  a  period  of 
her  life — the  black  hour  before  the  garish  dawn — of 
which  she  never  afterwards  would  talk. 

But  before  long  she  was  on  the  stage  again  ;  this 
time  at  Warsaw,  during  a  revolution.  She  danced  badly 
and  was  hissed.     But  the  experience  gave  her  an  idea. 

She  went  straightway  to  Paris,  where,  by  posing  as 
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an  exiled  Polish  patriot,  she  secured  an  engagement  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre.     It  was  her  last  hope. 

The  "  Polish  patriot  "  story  brought  a  goodly  crowd 
to  Lola's  first  performance  in  Paris.  But,  after  a  single 
dance,  she  heard  the  horribly  familiar  sound  of  hisses. 

And  at  the  first  hiss  her  Irish  spirit  blazed  into  a 
crazy  rage  ;  a  rage  that  was  the  turning-point  of  her 
career. 

Glaring  first  at  the  spectators  like  an  angry  cat,  Lola 
next  glared  around  the  stage  for  a  weapon  wherewith  to 
wreak  her  fury  upon  them.     But  the  stage  was  bare. 

Frantic,  she  kicked  off  her  slippers,  and  then  tore 
loose  her  heavy  buckled  garters.  With  these  intimate 
missiles  she  proceeded  to  pelt  the  grinning  occupants 
of  the  front  row,  accompanying  the  volley  with  a  high- 
pitched,  venomous  Billingsgate  tirade  in  three  languages. 

That  was  enough.  On  the  instant  the  hisses  were 
drowned  in  a  salvo  of  applause  that  shook  the  rafters. 
Lola  Montez  had  "  arrived."  Paris  grabbed  her  to  its 
big,  childish,  fickle  heart. 

She  was  a  spitfire  and  she  couldn't  dance.  But  she 
had  given  the  Parisians  a  genuine  thrill.  She  was  a 
success.  Two  slippers  and  two  garters,  hurled  with 
feminine  rage  and  feminine  inaccuracy  into  the  faces  of 
a  row  of  bored  theatre-goers,  had  achieved  more  for  the 
fair  artillerist  than  the  most  exquisite  dancing  could 
have  accomplished. 

Lola  was  the  talk  of  the  hour.  An  army  of  babbling 
Ranelaghs  could  not  now  have  dimmed  her  fame. 

Dujarrier,  all-powerful  editor  of  La  Presse,  laid  his 
somewhat  well-worn  heart  at  her  feet.  Dumas,  Balzac, 
and  many  another  celebrity  sued  for  her  favour.  Her 
reign  over  the  hearts  of  men  had  revived. 

But  Lola  Montez  never  rode  long  on  prosperity's 
wave-crest.  A  French  adorer,  jealous  of  Dujarrier's 
prestige  with  the  lovely  dancer,  challenged  the  great 
editor  to  a  duel.     Dujarrier,  for  love  of  Lola,  accepted 
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the  challenge — and  w-as  borne  off  the  field  of  honour 
with  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

Lola  sought  to  improve  the  occasion  by  swathing 
herself  sombrely  and  also  becomingly  in  crape,  and  by 
vowing  a  vendetta  against  the  slayer.  But  before  she 
could  profit  by  the  excellent  advertisement,  Dumas 
chanced  to  say  something  to  a  friend — who  repeated  it 
to  another  friend,  who  repeated  it  to  all  Paris — that 
made  the  superstitious,  mid-century  Frenchmen  look 
askance  at  Lola  and  avoid  her  gaze.  Said  the  creator 
of  Monte  Cristo  : 

"  She  has  the  evil  eye.  She  will  bring  a  curse  upon 
any  man  who  loves  her." 

And  by  that  (perhaps)  senseless  speech  Dumas  drove 
Lola  Montez  from  Paris.  But  she  took  with  her  all  her 
newborn  prestige  as  a  danseuse.  She  took  it  first  to 
Berlin.  There  she  was  bidden  to  dance  at  a  Court  recep- 
tion held  by  King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia. 

The  rooms  of  the  palace,  on  the  night  of  the  recep- 
tion, were  stiflingly  hot.  Lola  asked  for  a  glass  of  water. 
A  much  belaced  and  bechained  chamberlain — to  whom 
the  request  was  repeated  by  a  footman — sent  word  to 
Lola  that  she  was  there  to  dance  for  the  king  and  not  to 
order  the  servants  about. 

The  net  result  of  this  answer  was  another  Irish  rage. 
Lola,  regardless  of  her  pompous  surroundings,  rushed 
up  to  the  offending  chamberlain  and  loudly  made  known 
her  exact  opinion  of  him.  She  added  that  she  was 
tired  of  dealing  with  understrappers,  and  that,  unless 
the  king  himself  would  bring  her  a  glass  of  water,  there 
would  be  no  dreamy  Spanish  dance  at  the  palace  that 
night. 

The  scandalised  officials  moved  forward  in  a  body  to 
hustle  the  perpetrator  of  treason  out  of  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts. But  the  rumpus  had  reached  the  ears  of  King 
Frederick  William  himself,  at  the  far  end  of  the  big  room. 
His  Majesty  came  forward  in  person  to  learn  the  cause 
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of  the   disturbance.     He   saw   a    marvellously   beautiful 
woman  in  a  marvellously  abusive  rage. 

To  the  monarch's  amused  queries,  the  chamberlain 
bleated  out  the  awful,  sacrilegious,  frightful  tale  of 
Lola's  demand.  The  king  did  not  order  her  to  be  loaded 
with  chains  and  haled  to  the  lowest  dungeon  in  the  keep. 
Instead,  he  gave  a  laughing  order — this  gracious  and 
gentle  sovereign  who  had  so  keen  an  eye  for  beauty. 

A  moment  later  a  lackey  brought  the  king  a  glass  of 
water.  First  gallantly  raising  the  goblet  to  his  own  lips. 
His  Majesty  handed  it  with  a  deep  obeisance  to  Lola. 

Except  for  the  advertisement  it  gave  her,  she  could 
gain  no  real  advantage  from  this  odd  introduction  to  a 
king.  For,  next  day,  she  received  a  secret,  but  over- 
whelmingly official  hint  that  an  instant  departure  not  only 
from  Berlin,  but  from  Prussia,  too,  would  be  one  of  the 
wisest  moves  in  her  whole  career.  She  went. 
To  Bavaria  and  greatness. 

Lola  Montez,  the  Spanish  dancer,  was  billed  at  a 
Munich  theatre.  She  danced  there  but  three  times. 
For,  on  the  third  evening,  the  royal  box  was  occupied 
by  a  drowsy-eyed  sexagenarian  whose  uniform  was 
ablaze  with  decorations. 

The  old  gentleman  was  Ludwig  I.,  Dei  gratia  King 
of  Bavaria,  a  ruler  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  beloved 
of  his  subjects  ;  and  whose  worst  vice,  in  his  people's 
eyes,  was  that  he  encouraged  art  rather  than  arms. 

Ludwig  watched  breathlessly  while  Lola  danced. 
Afterwards  he  sent  for  her  to  come  to  the  royal  box 
and  be  presented  to  him.  She  never  danced  again  in 
Bavaria. 

For  next  day  Ludwig  introduced  her  at  Court  as 
"  my  very  good  friend."  Lola  dazzled  Munich  with 
her  jewels  and  her  equipages.  The  king  presented  her 
with  a  huge  and  hideous  mansion.  He  stretched  the 
laws  by  having  her  declared  a  Bavarian  subject.  And, 
having  done  that,   he  bestowed  upon  her  the  titles  of 
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Baroness  von  Rosenthal  and  Countess  von  Landsfcld. 
Next,  he  granted  her  an  annuity  of  twenty  thousand 
florins.  Tilings  were  coming  Lola's  way  and  coming 
fast. 

The  Bavarians  did  not  dislike  her — at  first.  When 
Ludwig  forced  his  queen  to  receive  her  and  to  pin  upon 
the  former  dancer's  breast  the  Order  of  St.  Theresa,  there 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  shocked  murmur.  But  it  soon  died 
down.  Had  Lola  been  content  with  her  luck,  she  might 
have  continued  indefinitely  in  her  new  and  delightfully 
comfortable  mode  of  life. 

But,  according  to  Lola's  theory,  a  mortal  who  is 
content  with  success  would  be  content  with  failure. 
And  she  strove  to  play  a  greater  role  than  the  fat  one 
assigned  to  her  by  the  love-sick  old  king. 

She  had  read  of  Pompadour  and  other  royal  favourites 
whose  vagrom  whims  swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
She  sought  to  be  a  world-power  ;  the  power  behind  the 
throne  ;  the  woman  who  could  mould  the  politics  of  a 
dynasty.     And  she  laid  her  plans  accordingly. 

It  was  not  even  a  dream,  this  new  ambition  of  Lola's. 
It  was  a  comic-opera  fantasy.  Bavaria,  at  best,  was 
only  a  little  German  state  with  no  special  voice  in  the 
congress  of  nations.  And  Lola  herself  had  no  more 
aptitude  for  politics  than  she  had  for  dancing.  Nor  did 
she  stop  to  consider  that  Germans  in  1846  were  much 
more  likely  to  tolerate  a  fair  foreigner's  meddling  with 
their  puppet  king's  domestic  affairs  than  with  matters  of 
public  welfare. 

But  Lola  Montez  ever  did  the  bulk  of  her  sane  think- 
ing when  it  was  too  late.  So  she  proceeded  to  put  her 
idiotic  plans  into  operation. 

First,  she  cajoled  King  Ludwig  into  dismissing  in  a 
body  his  perfectly  capable  and  well  liked  Ministry.  As 
delighted  with  that  success  as  is  the  village  noodle  when 
he  pulls  a  chair  from  under  the  portly  constable — and 
with  even  less  wholesome  fear  of  the  result  to  herself, — 
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Lola  next  persuaded  the  king  to  change  his  whole  pohcy 
of  State.     Then  things  began  to  happen. 

One  morning  Lola  awoke  to  find  the  street  in  front 
of  the  door  blocked  by  a  highly  unfriendly  crowd,  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  the  house  and  herself.  Throwing 
a  wrapper  over  her  nightgown,  she  snatched  up  a  loaded 
pistol,  and,  pushing  aside  her  screaming  servants,  ran  out 
on  the  front  steps.  At  sight  of  her  the  people  roared  in 
fury  and  made  a  dash  for  the  steps.  Lola  retaliated  by 
emptying  her  revolver  into  the  advancing  mob. 

The  rioters  halted  before  the  fusillade.  Before  they 
could  combine  for  another  rush,  and  while  Lola  from 
the  topmost  step  was  reviling  them  in  her  best  and 
fiercest  German,  a  company  of  the  royal  bodyguard, 
headed  by  the  old  king  himself,  charged  through  the 
crowd  and  rescued  the  angry  woman. 

But  though  Ludwig  had  just  saved  her  from  death,  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  stem  the  avalanche  of  public 
opinion  which  crashed  down  upon  her  and  which  brushed 
Lola  out  of  her  hideous  house,  knocked  away  from  her 
her  titles  of  baroness  and  countess  and  her  twenty- 
thousand-florin  annuity,  and  whirled  her  across  the 
Bavarian  frontier  with  stern  instructions  never  to  return. 
And  the  poor  old  King  came  in  for  so  much  unpopularity 
that  he  was  forced  to  abdicate.  Thus,  in  her  own  fall 
Lola  had  also  dragged  a  once-popular  king  off  his  throne ; 
a  noteworthy  achievement  for  an  Irish  girl  with  a 
variegated  past. 

The  Ludwig  scandal  preceded  Lola  wherever  she  tried 
to  go.  The  divinity  that  hedges  a  king  was  everywhere 
on  guard  against  her.  Folk  fell  to  repeating  Dumas' 
"  evil  eye  "  words,  and  to  applying  them  to  discrowned 
Ludwig.  Lola  Montez  was  not  wanted  anywhere ; 
certainly  nowhere  east  of  the  Atlantic. 

So  she  came  to  New  York.  Here  were  no  kings  to 
bar  her  out  lest  they  might  share  Ludwig's  fate.  And 
Americans  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  the  evil  eye. 

T 
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If  Lola  Montez  could  make  good  on  the  stage,  America 
was  willing  to  welcome  her  ;  if  not,  it  had  no  particular 
need  for  her. 

Moreover,  she  was  well  past  thirty  ;  at  an  age  when 
the  first  glory  of  a  woman's  siren  charms  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  slightly  bhirred.  New  Yorkers  were 
curious  to  see  her,  on  account  of  her  history  ;  but  that 
was  their  only  interest  in  her. 

She  danced  at  the  old  Broadway  Theatre.  People 
thronged  the  house  for  the  first  few  performances.  Then, 
having  gazed  their  fill  on  the  wrecker  of  the  Bavarian 
throne,  and  finding  she  could  not  dance,  they  stayed 
away;  and  Lola  ended  her  engagement  at  the  Broadway 
to  a   "  beggarly  array  of  empty  benches." 

An  enterprising  manager — P.  T.  Barnum,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright — raked  up  the  Byron  story  and  starred  Lola 
in  a  dramatised  version  of  Lord  Byron's  "  Mazeppa." 
But  most  people  had  already  looked  at  her  and  the  pro- 
duction was  a  failure.  Next  she  appeared  in  one  or  two 
miserably-written  plays,  based  on  her  own  European 
adventures.  These,  too,  failed.  She  then  wrote  a  beauty 
book  that  had  a  small  sale,  and  wrote  also  a  drearily 
stupid  volume  of  humour,  designed  as  a  mock  "  Guide  to 
Courtship." 

On  her  way  to  America,  Lola  had  stopped  in  England 
long  enough  to  captivate  and  marry  a  British  army 
officer,  Heald  by  name.  But  she  soon  left  him  and 
arrived  in  the  United  States  without  visible  matrimonial 
ties. 

New  York  having  tired  of  her,  Lola  tired  of  it.  She 
created  a  brief,  but  lively,  furore  among  the  gold  towns 
along  the  Pacific  coast ;  not  so  much  by  reason  of  her 
story  as  by  the  wondrous  charm  that  was  still  hers.  She 
gave  lectures  in  California  and  then  made  an  Australian 
tour. 

Coming  back  from  the  Antipodes,  she  settled  for  a 
time  in  San  Francisco.     There,  in  rather  quick  succession, 
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she  married  twice.  One  of  her  two  Cahfornian  spouses 
was  Hull,  the  famous  pioneer  newspaper  proprietor,  of 
San  Francisco. 

But  she  quickly  wearied  of  the  West  and  of  her 
successive  husbands.  Back  she  came  to  New  York. 
And — to  the  wonder  of  all  and  the  incredulity  of  most 
— she  announced  that,  though  she  had  been  a  great 
sinner,  she  was  prepared  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  life 
to  penance. 

Strangely  enough,  her  new  resolve  was  not  a  pose. 
Even  in  her  heyday  she  had  given  lavishly  to  charity. 
Now  she  took  up  rescue  work  among  women.  She  did 
much  good  in  a  quiet  way,  spending  what  money  she  had 
on  the  betterment  of  her  sex's  unfortunates,  and  toiling 
night  and  day  in  their  behalf. 

Under  this  unaccustomed  mode  of  life,  Lola's  health 
went  to  pieces.  She  was  sent  to  a  sanatorium  in  Astoria, 
Long  Island.  And  there,  in  poverty  and  half  forgotten, 
she  died.  Kindly  neighbours  scraped  together  enough 
money  to  bury  her. 

Thus  ended  in  wretched  anticlimax  the  meteor  career 
of  Lola  Montez  ;  Wonder  Woman  and  wanderer ;  over- 
thrower  of  a  dynasty  and  worse  than  mediocre  dancer. 
Someone  has  called  her  "  the  last  of  the  great  adven- 
turesses."    And  that  is  perhaps  her  best  epitaph. 

Her  neglected  grave — in  Greenwood  Cemetery  in 
Brooklyn,  by  the  way — bears  no  epitaph  at  all.  That 
last  resting-place  of  a  very  tired  woman  is  marked  merely 
by  a  plain  headstone,  whose  dimmed  lettering  reads  : 

"Mrs.  EHza  Gilbert.  Died  June  16th,  1861.  Age 
42." 

One  trembles  to  think  of  the  almost  royal  Irish  rage 
that  would  have  possessed  Lola  if,  si  her  baroness- 
countess-Bavarian  zenith,  she  could  have  foreseen  that 
dreary  little  postscript  to  her  lurid  life.  , 


XIX 

RACHEL 

The  Woman  of  Fire  (1820-1858) 

SHE  was  ugly,  but  men  turned  in  droves  from  fairer 
women  and  flocked  to  do  homage  to  her.  She 
was  mercenary  and  stingy,  but  she  became  bankrupt 
in  giving  her  wealth  away.  She  was  void  of  morals, 
of  manners,  of  mercy,  but  she  outshone  women  who 
were  rich  in  all  three.  She  was  unutterably  bad,  and 
yet,  in  a  way,  unutterably  good.  She  was  a  gutter- 
snipe and  a  genius — a  mass  of  the  wildest  contradictions. 
She  was  Ehsa  Rachel  Felix.  Your  grandparents  knew 
her  as  "  Rachel  " — pronounce  it  "  Ra-shell,"  won't  you, 
please  ? — and  they  thrilled  at  her  marvellous  art ;  even 
as  they  shuddered  at  the  scandalous  story  of  her  life. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  same  scandalous  story. 
But  before  you  read  it,  just  remember  that  dear  old 
grandma  used  to  shudder  a  great  deal  more  easily  than 
you  can  hope  to.  It  is  hard  to  find  many  shockable  things 
in  the  present  year  of  grace.  For  all  that,  Rachel's 
story  won't  bore  you  by  any  close  resemblance  to  the 
career  of  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans  or  Joan  of  Arc. 

She  was  born  in  Mumpf,  a  Swiss  village,  in  1820. 
(Authorities  differ  as  to  the  year  of  her  birth,  but  this 
needn't  worry  us  here.)  Her  father,  Jacob  Felix,  had 
started  out  to  be  a  rabbi,  but  his  foot  had  caught  in  the 
hem  of  a  skirt  and  he  had  become  a  pedlar  instead  ;  a 
rather  superior  pedlar,  as  pedlars  go — uv  ;il  he  under- 
took to  add  his  daughter  to  his  list  of  havvkable  wares. 
Her  mother,  Esther  Haya,  was  a  horrible  old  woman. 

The  pedlar  and  his  wife  used  to  travel  around  the 
country  in  a  cart,  with  their  rabbit  family  of  offspring. 
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Race  suicide  they  had  never  heard  of,  and  it  would  have 
meant  nothing  to  them  if  they  had.  I  don't  know  how 
many  children  they  had,  first  and  last.  But  there  were 
no  fewer  than  six  who  were  mostly  less  than  a  year 
apart  in  age — Sarah,  Rachel,  Rebecca,  Dinah,  Leah,  and 
Raphael.  Nearly  all  were  married  later  to  people  whose 
names  read  like  a  Hungarian  wine  list. 

The  Felixes  did  not  believe  in  spoiling  children  through 
idleness.  So,  as  soon  as  Sarah  and  Rachel  were  fairly 
able  to  walk,  they  were  taught  to  sing  and  dance  and 
twang  the  guitar  for  coppers.  The  rest  of  the  brood 
did  their  own  share  in  the  family  upkeep,  too  ;  even  to 
the  baby,  a  sickly  little  mite  who  was  rented  out  to  a 
costermonger  and  tied  to  his  barrow  to  excite  pity  and 
pence. 

The  pedlar  drifted  from  Switzerland  to  Lyons,  and 
thence  to  Paris,  to  filthy  lodgings  in  the  tangle  of  old 
lanes  behind  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Here  Papa  Felix  found 
pupils  who  were  willing  to  pay  a  few  sous  for  German 
lessons.  In  his  spare  moments  he  hawked  cheap  opera- 
glasses.  His  wife  ran  an  old-clothes  business.  The 
children  were  sent  out  to  dance,  sing,  and  beg.  No 
efficiency  manager  was  needed  by  the  Felixes.  There 
was  absolutely  no  waste. 

They  came  to  Paris  in  1831.  If  eleven-year-old 
Rachel  still  had  any  of  the  innocent  illusions  that  are 
childhood's  birthright,  she  speedily  mislaid  them  in  the 
Paris  gutters.  Perhaps  she  tried  to  keep  straight. 
Perhaps  not.  If  she  did,  the  struggle  was  thrown  away. 
At  a  later  day  she  summed  up  any  possible  effort  of  this 
sort  by  saying  : 

"  They  let  a  girl  starve  to  death  while  she  is  pure ; 
but  they  bury  her  under  gifts  and  attentions  as  soon  as 
she  has  lost  what  she  can  never  win  back  !  " 

One  day,  in  the  early  'thirties,  she  was  amusing  a  street- 
corner  audience  and  coaxing  pennies  from  them  by  singing 
an  utterly  disreputable  ballad  of  the  slums.     A  passer-by 
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halted,  picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  gave  her  a  franc 
and  a  sheet  of  manuscript,  saying  : 

"  Baby,  I  love  children — and  I  love  clever  children 
best  of  all.  You  are  clever.  You  are  a  born  artist. 
But  stop  singing  such  damnable  songs.  They  soil  your 
mouth.  Here's  something  better.  I  wrote  it  myself. 
It  will  go  nicely  to  that  same  tune.     Take  it  and  sing  it." 

He  set  her  down  and  went  on.  Rachel  stared  after 
him,  much  more  impressed  by  the  silver  franc  than  by 
anything  else  in  the  adventure. 

"  I  wonder  who  he  was,"  she  said  aloud,  carefully 
depositing  the  money  in  her  ragged  stocking. 

"  That  man  ?  "  queried  a  loafer.  "  Oh,  that's  just 
a  rank  anarchist  and  a  scribbler.  His  name's  Hugo — 
Victor  Hugo." 

It  was  only  a  few  days  afterwards  that  another  French- 
man paused  to  watch  Rachel's  street  performance,  and 
was  struck  at  once  by  the  almost  uncanny  artistry  of 
the  child.  He  was  Choron,  master  of  the  Conservatoire 
of  Sacred  Music. 

Choron  fell  into  talk  ^\ith  her,  and  wound  up  by 
offering  to  take  her  into  the  Conservatoire  and  teach  her 
to  sing. 

"  You  can  learn  to  lift  your  voice  to  the  glory  of  oar 
Lord,"  he  added,  by  way  of  pious  inducement. 

"  And  then  will  there  be  a  chance  for  me  to  go  round 
and  take  up  a  collection  ?  "    she  demanded  eagerly. 

But,  in  spite  of  Choron's  sorrowful  negative,  she  had 
sense  enough  to  seize  the  chance.  And  to  the  Conserva- 
toire she  went — as  soon  as  Felix  had  been  assured  that 
it  would  cost  him  nothing. 

Wise  old  Choron  quickly  saw  that  Rachel  would  make 
only  a  tolerable  singer,  but  that  she  had  the  germ  of 
marvellous  ability  as  an  actress.  He  turned  her  over 
to  Saint  Aulaire,  a  teacher  of  declamation  and  a  sterling 
actor,  who  recognised  her  genius  and  set  to  work  with 
a  will  to  develop  it. 
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The  first  result  of  his  teachings  was  to  make  Rachel 
crazy  about  the  poem  plays  of  Racine.  To  gratify  this 
craving  she  stole  her  mother's  umbrella,  pawned  it,  and 
bought  a  dog's-eared  copy  of  Racine. 

For  years  she  laboured  feverishly  at  her  new  art. 
She  supported  herself,  meantime — she  best  knew  how. 
At  last,  in  1836,  she  secured  admittance  to  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Acting.  Her  chief  teacher  there  was  Provost. 
She  took  an  instant  dislike  to  him  and  he  to  her.  He 
could  see  no  talent  at  all  in  the  sallow-faced,  mystic- 
eyed  child.  For  which  very  good  reason  he  was  not  able 
to  bring  any  of  it  out.  He  bullied  her.  She  answered 
back  or  sulked.  One  day,  in  a  rage  at  a  flash  of  her 
gutter  repartee,  he  howled  : 

"  Go  back  to  the  streets,  where  you  belong  !  " 

"  To  the  streets  ?  "  queried  Rachel,  with  a  calm  so 
ominous  that  he  hastened  to  modify  the  dirty  insult  by 
saying  : 

"  Go  back  to  the  streets  and  sell  flowers.  You  might 
succeed  as  a  flower-girl.     You'll  never  be  an  actress." 

Years  and  years  afterwards  Rachel  stood  swaying 
and  panting  before  the  curtain  of  the  Theatre  Frangais, 
while  the  house  yelled  and  clapped  itself  into  a  frenzy  and 
hurled  flowers  at  her  feet.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Provost  in  a  stage-box.  Snatching  up  an  armful  of  the 
votive  bouquets,  she  strode  towards  him,  snarling  in 
feline  rage  : 

"  Monsieur  Provost,  the  girl  who  '  will  never  be  an 
actress  '  entreats  you  to  save  her  from  starving  by  pur- 
chasing a  few  of  these  flowers  !  " 

After  her  clash  with  Provost,  Rachel  left  the  Con- 
servatoire— at  the  management's  request.  But  she  did 
not  go  "  back  to  the  streets  " — at  least,  not  avowedly, — 
nor  did  she  try  to  sell  flowers. 

By  this  time  she  was  nearly  seventeen.  Also,  she 
was  bony,  angular,  homely.  Yet  already  the  mystic 
superwoman   spell   radiated    from    her.     Her   wonderful 
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eyes — her  only  beauty — burned  themselves  into  the  heart 
of  IMonval,  an  actor,  who  thereupon  became  her  first 
recognised  lover.  His  influence  won  her  a  job  at  the 
Gymnase. 

The  salary  was  beggarly,  but  it  was  more  money  than 
she  had  ever  earned  before.  And  her  parents — who  had 
welcomed  the  affair  with  Monval,  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
a  livelihood — ordered  her  to  accept  it.  She  made  her 
stage  debut  on  April  24,  1837,  at  the  Gymnase,  under 
the  name  of  "  Rachel,"  in  La  Vendeene,  a  "  vaudeville," 
by  Paul  Dufort. 

And  she  scored  an  instant  and  stupendous  failure. 

They  tried  her  once  more,  this  time  in  La  Manage 
de  Raison,  and  once  more  she  failed.  For  a  year  she 
had  to  content  herself  with  small  parts  and  with  fretful 

loafing. 

Yet  she  did  not  consider  the  year  thrown  away  ;  not 
because  she  was  steadily  perfecting  herself  in  her  art,  but 
because  her  charm  was  beginning  to  outweigh  her  ugliness, 
and  she  was  learning  the  mysterious  power  of  drawing 
men  to  her  feet.  Which  she  found  not  only  pleasant, 
but  profitable.  Here  is  a  description  of  her,  a  pen  picture 
drawn  at  about  this  period  : 

"  She  was  of  middle  height  and  very  thin.  But  she 
dressed  with  a  skill  so  subtle  as  to  make  of  this  excessive 
thinness  an  added  charm.  She  was  graceful  of  gesture 
and  of  walk,  with  beautiful  hands  and  feet.  Her  eyes, 
while  not  large,  were  very  deeply  set,  and  burned  with 
a  sombre  fire.  Her  pretty  forehead  was  low,  and  her 
small  head  set  gracefully  upon  a  perfect  throat.  Her 
voice  was  of  compelling  power,  a  contralto,  which  she  used 
with  exquisite  skill,  though  it  was  not  of  great  compass. 
In  short,  though  not  really  beautiful,  she  was  full  of 
distinction  and  charm.  She  was  called  ugly,  then 
beautiful.  In  point  of  fact,  she  \\'^as  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  but  both,  according  to  the  day,  the  hour,  the 
thoughts  which  dominated  her." 
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Edwin  Forrest  summed  up  Rachel  to  perfection  in 
his  famous  prophecy  : 

"  That  Httlc  Jewish  girl,  that  little  bag  o'  bones  with 
the  marble  face  and  the  flaming  eyes — tliere  is  demoniacal 
power  in  her.  If  she  live  and  do  not  burn  out  too  soon, 
she  will  become  something  marvellous." 

And  she  did.  She  became  "  something  marvellous." 
And  quickly  thereafter  she  proceeded  to  "  burn  out." 

Berryer,  a  great  lawyer  of  his  day,  now  fell  victim  to 
Rachel  and  took  her  under  his  protection.  Soon  after- 
wards she  met  the  author-actor,  Samson,  to  whom  she 
proceeded  to  enact  Delilah.  Samson  paid  to  have  her 
educated,  gave  her  lessons  in  acting,  and  presently  found 
her  a  position  at  the  Theatre  Fran5ais  at  the  munificent 
salary  of  £160  a  year. 

He  took  her  to  a  performance  at  the  Frangais.  The 
man  at  the  box  office,  after  one  look  at  her  shabby 
clothing,  tried  to  send  her  to  the  top  gallery. 

"  Be  careful  how  you  treat  her,"  Samson  gaily  warned 
him.  "  She'll  soon  be  in  a  position  to  put  you  out  of 
your  job  if  she  doesn't  like  the  colour  of  your  hair." 

Rachel  haunted  the  Frangais.  She  made  the  life  of 
Vedel,  the  manager,  a  burden  until  she  wheedled  him  into 
giving  her  a  chance  to  act.  At  last,  in  June,  1838,  Vedel 
put  her  on  [as  Camille  in  Les  Horaces.  It  was  a  safe 
move,  for  everyone  was  out  of  town  and  failure  would 
not  reflect  greatly  on  the  management.  The  curtain  went 
up  on  an  all  but  empty  house. 

The  curtain  came  down  with  the  handful  of  spectators 
howlingly  acclaiming  Rachel  the  greatest  actress  on  earth. 
She  had  found  herself.  Under  her  magic,  the  waning 
old  classic  school  was  reborn.  Said  Viron,  the  only  first- 
class  critic  in  the  night's  audience  : 

"  This  weird,  uncanny  child  will  be  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  theatre  !  " 

Janin,  France's  foremost  critic,  heard  of  the  new 
star's  rising.     He  scuttled  home  from  the  country  to  be 
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present  at  her  next  performance,  to  make  or  break  her 
at  a  word.  He  sat  through  the  play,  then  wrote  a  criticism 
that  began  : 

"  This  time  we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  the  most 
astounding  and  amazing  little  girl  the  present  generation 
has  ever  seen  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre.  This  genius — 
take  note  of  her  name — is  Mademoiselle  Rachel." 

The  public  agreed  with  him.  Rachel's  success  was 
made.  In  tragedy,  she  was  unequalled.  In  comedy,  she 
was  mediocre.  But  for  years  thereafter  the  theatrical 
world  was  her  slave. 

Good  Papa  Felix  rejoiced  clamorously  over  his 
daughter's  triumph.  When  Vedel  raised  her  salary  from 
£160  to  £800,  the  dear  old  father's  bliss  was  bounded  only 
by  a  desire  to  get  more.  He  seized  for  himself,  of  course, 
every  franc  she  earned  by  her  acting  at  this  time,  since 
she  was  not  of  age.  And  he  let  her  support  herself  as 
best  she  could  by  the  devotion  of  her  admirers.  He  was 
anything  but  shiftless  in  money  matters. 

Vedel,  voluntarily,  had  given  the  girl-genius  the 
increase  from  £160  to  £800.  Felix  called  on  the  manager 
next  day  and  demanded  £1,600  for  her.  Vedel  ventured 
to  remind  him  that  her  contract  called  for  only  £160. 
Felix  laughed  tolerantly  at  this  feeble  repartee,  and, 
snapping  his  fingers  under  Vedel's  nose,  said  : 

"  Contract  with  a  minor  ?     She's  my  daughter,  and 
I  mean  to  get  money  out  of  her.     Pay,  or  I'll  go  to  law  !  " 
Notice  the    Shylockian   combination   of   "  daughter " 
and  *'  ducats." 

Vedel's  answer  was  very  much  to  the  point. 
"  Get  out  of  my  sight,  you  rat !  "    he  yelled.     "  And 
never  let  your  shadow  darken  that  door  again  !  " 
Felix  was  no  warrior.     He  retreated. 
And  now  that  we  have  launched  Rachel  on  her  stage 
career,  suppose  -we  turn  to  her  loves. 

Janin,  for  one,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  One  day 
in  the  green-room  he  tried  to  put  his  arms  about  her. 
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This  was  no  novelty  to  Rachel.  But  she  repulsed  his 
pretty  show  of  affection  by  striking  him  in  the  mouth. 
She  was  no  monopolist,  you  see.  There  must  always  be 
exceptions  in  every  line  of  endeavour.  And  Janin  was 
Rachel's  exception.  A  costly  bit  of  exclusiveness  it  was 
for  her.  For  the  great  critic  promptly  turned  his  press 
batteries  loose  upon  her,  and  was  for  ever  afterwards 
trying  to  "  discover  "  some  tragedienne  to  usurp  her  place 
in  the  public  heart. 

Janin  attacked  Rachel  in  print.  A  defender  speedily 
answered  him,  declariiig  Rachel  peerless.  Naturally,  the 
actress  took  a  certain  interest  in  discovering  the  writer 
who  had  formed  so  just  an  estimate  of  her.  She  made 
inquiries,  and  learned  that  her  admirer  was  the  renowned 
Alfred  de  Musset,  superpoet,  darhng  of  women,  arbiter 
of  dress,  official  lover  of  George  Sand.  Rachel  invited 
him  to  supper. 

This  supper  party  was  quite  the  biggest  social  affair 
Rachel  had  known.  Actors,  artists,  writers,  clubmen 
came  to  it.  I  don't  know  who  paid  the  bill.  It  seems 
certain  that  Rachel  didn't.  That  was  never  her  way. 
She  even  tried  to  capitalise  the  pleasant  little  evening  by 
merrily  offering  for  auction  a  cheap  ring  someone  had 
given  her. 

The  bidding  was  gallantly  lively.  The  price  was 
quickly  run  up  to  £160.  De  Musset,  alone  of  all  the 
guests,  did  not  bid.  He  had  spent  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  at  Rachel's  side,  cutting  out  every  other  guest. 
But  when  the  question  arose  of  paying  £160  for  a  thirty- 
shilling  ring,  he  relapsed  suddenly  into  a  poetic  brown 
study,  deaf  to  all  the  racket  around  him. 

Perhaps  this  was  prudence.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
utmost  cleverness.  If  you  buy  a  dog  of  good  breeding 
and  want  to  win  his  whole-souled  devotion,  don't  begin 
by  pettiag  him  overmuch  or  crowding  him  with  attention. 
If  you  do,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  never  learn  to  care 
for  you  to  any  great  extent.     Let  him  alone,  merely  per- 
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mitting  him  to  see  that  you  are  his  master  and  that  you 
are  not  especially  interested  in  him — and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  he  will  discover  in  a  few  days  that  he 
worships  you  above  all  mankind. 

I  make  no  claim  to  understanding  women,  but  I  have 
such  slight  knowledge  of  dogs  as  forty-odd  years  of  close 
study  have  given  me,  and  the  foregoing  is  true.  De  Musset, 
too,  understood  dogs,  and  he  owned  many  of  them.  That 
there  can  be  any  similarity  between  a  woman's  love  and 
a  dog's  love  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  as  I  am 
sure  de  Musset  would  have  been  the  first  to  declare. 
Yet  de  Musset,  who  understood  dogs,  remained  silent, 
aloof,  indifferent,  while  all  the  men  around  him  were 
flattering  Rachel  by  making  idiotic  bids  for  her  pinch- 
beck ring. 

Rachel  glanced  at  him  from  time  to  time  as  the 
bidding  waxed  hotter.  He  paid  no  attention  to  her 
looks  of  curiosity,  of  pique,  of  appeal.  At  last,  in  despera- 
tion, she  came  up  to  him,  brandishing  the  ring  and  ex- 
claiming : 

"  Four  thousand  francs  are  bid  for  this  !  What  do 
you  bid,  poet  ?     What  do  you  offer  me  ?  " 

"  My  heart,"  was  de  Musset's  careless  answer. 

*'  The — the  ring  is  yours  !  "  she  cried,  throwing  herself 
into  his  arms. 

The  other  guests  went  home. 

Rachel,  at  last,  was  in  love.  It  was  a  pretty  idyll, 
this  romance  of  the  great  poet  and  the  greater  actress. 
It  would  still  be  prettier  if  her  love  had  been  as  exclusive 
as  it  was  intense.  But  Francis  Gribblc — her  most  trust- 
worthy biographer — records  that  throughout  the  de 
Musset  affair  she  was  reaping  heavy  cash  dividends  from 
other  adorers. 

While  the  liaison  was  in  its  first  rush,  Rachel  came  of 
age.  This  freed  her,  to  some  extent,  from  old  Felix's 
grip.  Though  she  still  gave  her  parents  enormous  sums 
of  money,  she  was  able  to  spend  some  of  her  income  on 
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herself.  The  first  use  she  made  of  her  freed'om  was  to 
take  a  villa  at  Montmorency.  She  invited  de  Musset  to 
pay  her  an  indefinitely  long  visit  there,  and,  incidentally, 
to  write  a  play  for  her  in  his  spare  moments.  He  accepted 
the  invitation — the  play  was  duly  begun,  but  never 
finished — and  the  two  lovers  revelled  in  the  bliss  of  being 
alone  together  in  the  country. 

For  a  few  days  they  thought  themselves  in  heaven- 
De  Musset  wrote  delightedly  to  a  friend  : 

"  She  is  running  about  her  garden,  her  feet  in  my 
slippers  !  " 

It  was  the  poor  girl's  first  taste  of  real  happiness. 
But  it  was  just  a  taste,  for  the  serpent  was  soon  installed 
in  the  ready-made  garden  of  Eden.  He  appeared  in  the 
form  of  brandy,  absinthe,  and  beer — mixed  ! — a  frightful 
concoction  that  de  Musset  used  to  drink  in  huge  quantities, 
to  the  disgust  of  his  fastidious  little  sweetheart. 

Moreover,  a  chronicler  tells  us  :  "  Other  suitors 
occasionally  succeeded  in  unlocking  the  doors  of  her 
villa  with  golden  keys." 

Yes,  Rachel  sold  herself  with  much  profit.  She  never 
let  love  interfere  with  finance. 

De  Musset  found  her  out.  There  was  a  fierce  quarrel. 
He  wrote  her  despairing  farewell  verse,  and  left  her  for 
another  inamorata — the  Princess  Belgiojoso. 

Three  years  later,  he  and  Rachel  met  by  accident  at 
a  Paris  dinner  party.  Rachel  flashed  upon  him  her  irre- 
sistible smile  and  said  softly  : 

"  Well,  are  you  still  cross  ?  " 

"  If  you  had  but  asked  that  question  three  years 
ago  !  "    sighed  de  Musset. 

"  What  a  lot  of  time  and  happiness  we  have  lost ! " 
she  rejoined. 

So  de  Musset  again  became  her  recognised  lover. 
During  their  three  years'  separation  Rachel's  immoralities 
had  made  her  no  less  famous  than  had  her  acting.  But 
this  seems  to  have  been  no  deterrent  to  de  Musset.     It 
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would  have  been  a  case  of  the  pot's  calling  the  kettle 
black.  Apparently  they  decided  to  ignore  each  other's 
past  and  to  start  afresh. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  though,  they  quarrelled  a^ain — 
this  time  because  de  Musset  was  writing  a  play  for  Rose 
Cheri.  He  relented,  tore  up  the  play,  and  began  to  write 
one  for  Rachel.  But  she  was  still  hotly  jealous.  There 
were  more  quarrels.  At  last,  de  Musset  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  He  put  away  the  half- written  play  in  a  drawer, 
apostrophising  it  thus  : 

"  Farewell,  Rachel  !     It  is  you  I  am  burying  !  " 
With  which  plagiarism  from  Miirger,  he  strolled  out 
of  the  actress's  life,  this  time  to  stay  out  of  it. 

His  successor  in  her  easily-rented  affections  was 
Doctor  Veron,  an  elderly  physician  who  had  made  a 
fortune  by  patenting  a  cough  drop.  Veron  loved  her 
deeply  and  showered  his  wealth  on  her.  He  realised  the 
vast  difference  in  their  ages,  and  did  not  exact  too  much 
from  the  wild,  high-strung  girl.  He  tolerated  her  other 
affairs,  stipulating  only  that  he  should  not  be  made 
ridiculous.  Rachel  did  not  obey  these  easy  conditions. 
She  behaved  very  badly.  In  fact,  she  soon  took  Veron 
and  his  gifts  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  forgot  him  except 
when  need  of  funds  thrust  his  memory  upon  her  notice. 
We'll  hear  more  about  him  later. 

Stingy  as  she  was,  except  in  her  dealings  with  her 
greedy  family,  Rachel  now  began  to  spend  money  lavishly 
in  an  effort  to  get  into  Society.  Not  only  cash  did  she 
squander  in  this  pursuit,  but  charm  as  well.  Among  the 
men  she  enslaved  were  the  all-powerful  Dues  de  Noailles 
and  de  Richelieu  and  Count  Walewski.  The  Count,  by 
the  way,  was  the  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the 
dainty  Polish  Countess  Marie  Walewski  of  tragic  memory. 
These  notables  and  others  acted  as  Rachel's  sponsors 
and  swung  wide  for  her  the  almost  unopenable  gates  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  vouching  there  for  her  absolute 
respectability. 
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Some  biographers  say  that  she  moved,  in  the  presence 
of  great  writers  and  exalted  personages,  with  the  air  of 
a  queen  ;  otlicrs  that  slie  was  a  gamin.  The  truth  is 
she  could  behave  perfectly  when  she  chose,  but  she  did 
not  often  choose.  To  such  an  actress  as  Rachel  it  was 
a  comparatively  simple  thing  to  acquire  the  manners  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  but  her  craving  always  was 
to  revert  to  those  of  the  gutter  from  which  she  sprang. 

Once,  for  example,  after  a  thrillingly  tragic  impersona- 
tion of  Virginie,  she  was  found — by  a  lady  of  rank  who 
had  condescended  to  come  behind  the  scenes  to  call  on 
her — dancing  a  can-can  in  her  dressing-room,  still  clad 
in  Virginie's  classic  garb. 

Again,  a  duchess  put  the  final  cachet  on  Rachel's 
admission  to  Society  by  publicly  taking  her  to  drive  in 
an  open  carriage  in  the  Bois.  Rachel  was  tearfully 
grateful.  On  their  return,  the  duchess  kissed  her  good- 
bye. But  when  outside  her  hostess's  drawing-room 
Rachel  turned  and  derisively  spread  her  fingers,  fanwise, 
in  front  of  her  nose.  The  duchess's  daughter  saw  her 
do  it.  And  another  promising  door  was  closed  upon  the 
wouldbe  Society  actress. 

But,  despite  these  setbacks,  she  won  her  place  in  the 
Faubourg.  Great  women  delighted  to  honour  her,  even 
as  great  men  delighted  to  do  the  reverse.  She  was  a 
welcome  guest  at  divine  old  Madame  Recamier's  salons  ; 
she  recited  "  Esther  "  for  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ;  the 
Duchesse  de  Noailles  was  her  avowed  patroness. 

Then  it  was  that  she  realised  how  badly  her  early  life 
had  equipped  her  for  such  a  lofty  position.  At  first,  she 
dodged  many  educational  pitfalls  by  hiring  her  lawyer, 
Cremieux,  to  write  all  her  social  letters  for  her.  But  she 
soon  began  to  study  such  things  for  herself;  as  witness 
the  following  note  to  Cremieux  : 

"  I  expect  you  think  me  an  awful  nuisance,  but  in  a 
few  months  I  shall  be  able  to  write  all  that  sort  of  thing 
for  myself;    only  my  studies  aren't  finished  yet,  and  I 
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hope  you  won't  drop  me  before  they  are.  I  know  now 
how  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  I  shall  soon 
know  how  to  accept  invitations  to  evening  parties,  and 
then  my  course  will  be  complete." 

Queer  confession  for  a  queen  of  tragedy,  who  was 
everywhere  congratulated  on  "  having  saved  the  French 
language  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  Hugo  and  the 
Vandals  "  ! 

In  1841  Rachel  crossed  the  Channel  and  captured 
England.  She  made  a  stupendous  hit  there  as  Phedre 
and  Marie  Stuart.  The  critics  praised  her  to  the  skies. 
It  amazed  her  beyond  expression  that  the  English  critics 
sought  no  reward  for  their  praise.  She  was  unused  to 
such  disinterestedness,  and  overjoyed  at  the  money-saving 
it  entailed. 

In  a  letter  to  Cremieux,  almost  the  one  friend  for 
whom  she  had  an  honest,  cleanly  liking,  she  told  of  her 
triumphs  ;  notably  her  "  command  appearances  "  before 
Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  a  little  chat  with 
the  Queen,  at  the  end  of  which  Victoria  gave  her  a  bracelet. 

She  wrote  her  name  in  the  Queen's  autograph  album, 
at  the  royal  request.  After  she  had  gone,  Victoria  char- 
acterised her  as  "  such  a  nice,  modest  girl."  Luckily  for 
Rachel,  the  Queen  did  not  know  that  she  had  scarcely  left 
the  august  presence  when  the  gutter-snipe  reasserted  her- 
self and  she  kicked  her  heels  high  in  the  air. 

About  this  time  Rachel's  health  began  to  fail,  and 
the  first  sign  of  the  disease  that  was  to  cause  her  death 
appeared.     She  wrote  to  Cremieux  : 

"  I  have  spent  four  days  in  bed,  and  feel  very  weak. 
The  name  of  the  disease  is  haemorrhage." 

Evidently  she  did  not  realise  its  seriousness,  for  she 
treated  her  illness  very  lightly.  It  followed  her  up, 
however,  and  during  a  triumphant  tour  throughout  the 
French  provinces — where  she  played  to  packed  houses  at 
every  performance — another  letter  to  Cremieux  and  his 
wife  alludes  to  "  a  pain  between  the  shoulders."     And 
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she  adds,  "  I  cannot  use  my  left  arm  without  feeling  it." 
Consumption  had  begun  to  flaunt  in  her  white  cheeks 
its  hectic  banner  of  "  No  surrender  !  " 

The  course  of  her  provincial  tour  took  her  to  Iier  old 
home,  Lyons,  and  though  she  returned  thither  as  a  queen, 
the  place  brought  up  miserable  memories.  A  gloom  was 
falling  upon  her.  She  worked  like  a  galley  slave,  re- 
hearsing, playing,  with  long  jumps  and  bad  transporta- 
tion between  towns,  and  often  travelling  all  night  in  a 
diligence. 

Throughout  all  this  mad  time  she  was  under  Veron's 
protection,  but  she  had  little  time  for  him,  and  perhaps 
considered  him  no  longer  necessary  to  her  financial  or 
social  career.  In  this  she  was  mistaken.  She  was  passing 
the  zenith  of  her  power.     The  crash  was  at  hand. 

Veron  could  no  longer  keep  up  with  her,  it  is  true  ; 
but  he  set  the  secret  police  on  her  trail.  They  brought 
the  aged  Lothario  a  most  mortifying  report.  While 
writing  him  tenderly  affectionate  letters,  Rachel  had  been 
regularly  making  and  keeping  assignations  with  other 
admirers. 

This  was  too  much  for  Veroji.  He  resolved  to  avenge 
himself.  He  invited  a  party  of  his  most  influential 
friends  to  luncheon,  and  regaled  them  with  Rachel's  love 
letters  to  himself,  and  then  with  the  police  dossier. 
Rachel  was  sociafly  ruined.  The  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
cast  her  out. 

About  this  time  the  Prince  de  Joinville — French 
admiral,  and  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe — came  back 
from  St.  Helena  with  the  ashes  of  Napoleon.  He  wasted 
not  a  day  before  falling  in  love  with  Rachel.  A  note  sent 
to  her  dressing-room  received  a  gracious  answer.  Their 
love  affair  was  ardent  while  it  lasted — which  was  not 
very  long. 

Next  on  the  flst  came  Count  Walewski,  who  had 
helped  to  foist  her  on  the  Faubourg.  He  was  a  widower 
and  very  rich.     Unlike  de  Joinville,  he  made  no  secret  of 
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the  affair,  but  publicly  paraded  Rachel  as  his  sweetheart. 
He  maintained  a  gorgeous  establishment  for  her  in  the 
Hotel  Trudou.  Here  a  child  was  born,  whom  Napoleon 
III.  afterward  ennobled  as  the  Count  d'Etiolles. 

As  Walewski's  beloved,  and  as  mother  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  doubly  left-handed  grandson,  Rachel  was 
raised  to  the  apogee  of  her  splendour  ;  and  she  conducted 
herself  for  a  time  with  severe  rectitude  and  dignity. 
Wale^vski  would  have  married  her  had  she  not  foolishly 
said  behind  his  back,  "  Le  Comte  m'embete  avec  son 
comme  il  faut."  That  jarred  the  amorous  but  stately 
widower  into  sanity  when  it  was  kindly  repeated  to  him. 

Of  course,  there  were  plenty  of  other  men  at  her  feet 
at  this  time — among  them  Dumas  the  elder,  whom  she 
snubbed  unmercifully, — but  in  the  main  she  seems  to 
have  been  true  to  Walewski.  In  speaking  of  her  relations 
with  the  Count,  Gribble  says  : 

"  Her  proceedings  strike  one  as  simple  and  sincere. 
She  liked  Walewski,  and  he  did  things  in  style.  Splendour, 
she  seems  to  have  felt,  was  due  to  her  position,  her  wit, 
and  the  national  theatre  of  which  she  was  the  ornament. 
Only,  as  was  natural,  she  preferred  that  the  splendour 
should  be  provided  by  an  admirer  who  had  also  the 
qualities  of  a  lover  ;  and  Count  Walewski  fulfilled  that 
condition." 

Rachel,  in  her  new  greatness,  grew  haughty  and 
arrogant,  but  she  was,  still  and  always,  loyal  to  her 
family  and  foolishly  generous  to  them ;  especially  to  her 
sister  Sarah,  whose  debts  she  paid  again  and  again.  She 
supported  them  all  and  they  gobbled  every  penny  they 
could  beg  or  bully  out  of  her.  She  made  her  wretched 
brother  Raphael  her  secretary  and  adviser  at  an  out- 
rageous salary. 

To  the  Felix  clan  she  was  devoted  all  her  life.  To 
others  she  was  an  "  Indian  giver."  Whenever  she  gave 
a  present  it  was  her  custom  sooner  or  later  to  take  it 
back.     Once,  when  Beauvallet  the  actor  received  a  gift 
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from  her,  he  annoiinccd  his  intention  of  chaining  it  to 
the  wall  of  his  apartment.  And  when  she  presented 
Dumas  the  younger  with  a  ring,  he  at  once  returned  it, 
saying  as  he  put  it  on  her  finger  : 

"  This  is  the  better  way,  madame.  You  will  now 
be  saved  the  trouble  of  sending  for  it." 

At  another  time,  she  carried  off  a  costly  parasol  that 
she  had  given  to  Samson's  daughter.  Duchalet  gave  her 
a  silver  centrepiece  which  she  coveted,  and,  to  be  sure 
of  her  gift,  Rachel  said  : 

"  I  will  take  it  home  with  me  in  your  carriage." 

"  By  all  means,  mademoiselle,"  answered  Duchalet, 
''  but  I  trust  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  you  will 
return  the  carriage." 

She  was  asked  to  appear  at  a  charity  concert.  She 
refused,  of  course,  but  allowed  her  name  to  be  advertised, 
on  the  understanding  that  apologies  were  made  at  the 
last  moment  for  her  absence.  Also,  she  demanded  ten 
tickets  for  herself.  She  received  the  tickets,  and  promptly 
sold  them  to  Walewski  for  ten  thousand  francs — then 
got  them  back  again  and  resold  them. 

In  spite  of  her  sneer  at  his  comme-il-faut  qualities, 
Rachel  fully  expected  to  marry  Walewski ;  but,  while  she 
was  touring  in  Holland,  word  reached  her  of  his  marriage 
to  Signora  de  Ricci,  of  Florence.  This  was  just  three 
weeks  after  he  had  been  told  of  her  comment  on  his 
manners.  She  was  full  of  despair,  and  wrote  to  a  dear 
friend  : 

"  All  the  fault  is  on  my  side.  It  was  my  own  conduct 
which  brought  about  the  calamity  that  overtakes  me 
to-day.     God  has  punished  me." 

In  spite  of  her  grief,  she  kept  tight  hold  of  everything 
Walewski  had  given  her — palace,  jewels,  and  all. 

Her  sorrow  was  short-lived,  for  she  presently  stole 
Arthur  Bertrand  away  from  Dejazet,  the  distinguished 
comedy  actress.  Bertrand — son  of  Napoleon's  faithful 
follower  of  the  same  name — doesn't  seem  to  have  been 
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worth  stealing.  He  was  a  hardened  idler,  a  gambler, 
and  an  industrious  drinker. 

Bertrand  loved  and  rode  away,  after  a  stormy  scene 
of  recriminations,  tears,  and  entreaties  on  Rachel's  part. 
Incidentally,  he  left  behind  him  a  son.  Rachel  was 
deeply  in  love  with  Bertrand,  but  Bertrand  wanted  her 
money,  and  that  she  always  held  tight — except  when  the 
Felixes  wanted  some  of  it.  She  told  him  once,  when  he 
asked  her  for  money  to  pay  a  gambling  debt : 

"  My  brother  has  cleaned  me  out.  My  purse  is 
empty." 

A  new  affinity  soon  appeared,  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  otherwise  "  Plon-Plon,"  son  of  King  Jerome 
of  Westphalia.  (You  remember  Jerome  Bonaparte  ? 
He  was  Elizabeth  Patterson's  quondam  husband.)  This 
affair  never  went  very  deeply  with  either  of  them ;  though, 
when  Rachel  was  dying  at  Cannet,  Plon-Plon  came  to  bid 
her  farewell. 

In  1849,  Rachel  met  a  country  gentleman  known  in 
her  letters  as  "  Hector  B."  He  not  only  became  her 
lover,  but  they  were  actually  betrothed.  She  was  tired 
of  her  feverish  life  and  longed  for  domesticity — or  thought 
she  did.     In  a  letter  to  Hector,  she  said  : 

"  My  God  !  My  God  !  I  laugh,  I  cry  !  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  going  mad.  I  never  knew  what  love  was  before. 
Since  I  parted  from  you,  I  have  felt  myself  alone  in  the 
world.  I  love  you  !  Believe  in  me,  believe  in  your 
Rachel — your  wife,  as  I  must  not  fail  to  be.  Who  will 
ever  love  you  as  I  do  ?  " 

But,  as  usual,  there  was  a  quarrel  and  they  separated, 
he  to  nurse  a  heartbreak,  while  she  consoled  herself  with 
a  brief  and  stormy  affair  with  an  author  who  caught  her 
errant  fancy  and  who  repaid  that  fancy  by  adoration. 

By  the  way,  her  romance  with  Hector  is  said  to  have 
inspired  the  younger  Dumas'  "  La  Dame  aux  Camellias," 
better  known  as  "  Camillc." 

About  this  time  Charlotte  Bronte   saw  Rachel  act. 
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The  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  describes  the  experience 
thus  : 

"  Above  the  horizon,  I  saw  her  come.  She  could  yet 
shine  with  pale  grandeur  and  steady  might ;  but  that 
star  verged  already  on  its  judgment  day.  Seen  near,  it 
was  a  chaos — hollow,  half  consumed ;  an  orb  perishing — 
half  lava,  half  glow.  I  had  heard  this  woman  termed 
'  plain,'  and  I  expected  bony  harshness  and  grimness — 
something  large,  angular,  sallow.  What  I  saw  was  the 
shadow  of  a  royal  Rachel ;  a  queen,  fair  as  the  day  once  ; 
turned  pale  now  like  twilight,  and  wasted  like  wax  in 
flame. 

"  For  a  while,  I  thought  it  was  only  a  woman.  By 
and  by,  I  recognised  my  mistake.  Behold  !  I  found 
upon  her  something  neither  of  woman  nor  of  man.  In 
each  of  her  eyes  sat  a  devil.  These  evil  forces  bore  her 
through  the  tragedy,  kept  up  her  feeble  strength — for 
she  was  but  a  frail  creature  ;  and  as  the  action  rose  and 
the  stir  deepened,  how  wildly  they  shook  her  v\ith  their 
passions  of  the  pit.  They  wrote  hell  on  her  haughty 
brow.  They  turned  her  voice  to  the  note  of  torment. 
They  writhed  her  regal  face  to  a  demoniac  mask. 

"  Hate,  murder,  and  madness  incarnate,  she  stood. 
It  was  a  marvellous  sight — a  mighty  revelation.  She 
stood,  not  dressed,  but  draped  in  pale  antique  folds,  long 
and  regular,  like  sculpture.  A  background  of  deepest 
crimson  threw  her  out,  white  like  alabaster,  like  silver- 
rather,  be  it  said,  like  death. 

"  Scarcely  a  substance  herself,  she  grapples  to  conflict 
with  abstractions.  Before  calamity  she  is  a  tigress. 
Wicked  perhaps  she  is,  but  also  she  is  strong ;  and  her 
strength  has  conquered  beauty,  has  overcome  grace,  and 
bound  both  at  her  side.  Her  hair,  flying  loose  in  revel 
or  in  war,  was  still  an  angel's  hair,  and  glorious  under 
a  halo.  I  had  seen  acting  before,  but  never  anything 
like  this  !  " 

In  1855,   Rachel  appeared  as  Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 
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In  this  representation  of  a  sister  superwoman,  she  was 
sublime.  Her  rnanager  was  wild  with  delight  and  at 
the  end  of  the  play  rushed  to  congratulate  her. 

"  It  was  not  for  Adrienne  dying  I  wept,"  she  told 
him,  "  but  for  myself.  I  suddenly  had  a  strange  pre- 
monition that  I  should  die  young.  You  are  in  ecstasies 
when  I  act.  Well,  I  assure  you  there  is  a  Rachel  in  me 
ten  times  greater  than  the  Rachel  you  know.  I  have  not 
been  one-quarter  as  great  as  I  might  have  been.  Ah,  if 
only  I  had  been  brought  up  differently  !  If  I  had  had 
different  friends  around  me  !  If  I  had  lived  a  better  life, 
what  an  artist  I  should  have  been  !  " 

Her  work  as  Adrienne  was  the  last  flash  of  perfect 
power.     Swiftly  she  began  her  descent. 

As  Rachel's  star  waned,  Ristori's  began  to  rise. 
Rachel,  beaten  in  her  own  roles  by  her  younger  rival, 
played  to  half-empty  houses.  At  last  she  decided  to 
leave  Paris.     Dumas  ^jere,  her  old  enemy,  wrote  : 

"  Wliat  does  it  matter  whether  Rachel  goes  or  stays  ? 
She  has  the  house  all  to  herself — the  House  of  the  Dead. 
Let  her  remain  in  it." 

She  was  dying.  Her  family  scourged  her  from  the 
rest  she  craved,  and  forced  her  to  go  on  making  money 
for  them.  She  sailed  for  America  and  made  her  first 
appearance  there  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  in  New 
York,  on  September  3,  1855.  Her  audiences  overflowed 
the  house.  She  swayed  them  at  will.  To  her  it  was  like 
old  times. 

At  the  initial  performance  an  odd  thing  happened. 
In  the  middle  of  Rachel's  entrance  speech,  a  sound  as 
of  rushing  winds  swept  the  house.  She  stopped  dead 
short — dumbfounded.  Then  she  understood.  Few  New 
Yorkers  in  those  days  were  good  French  scholars.  Nearly 
everyone  in  the  audience  had  a  libretto.  The  queer 
sound  was  caused  by  two  thousand  people  turning  over 
the  same  page  at  once. 

For  a  time  she  played  to  big  crowds.     Then  business 
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slumped.  The  New  York  public  had  seen  the  wondrous 
French  star,  and,  having  once  seen  and  heard  her,  was 
no  longer  interested.  She  was  poorly  supported  and  the 
plays  were  badly  and  cheaply  staged. 

Rachel  next  tried  Boston,  with  fair  success  ;  but  her 
return  engagement  in  New  York  was  disastrous.  As  a 
whole  the  tour  was  a  thorough  failure.  Rachel  begged 
Raphael  Felix,  her  manager,  to  let  her  give  up  and  go 
home. 

"  I'm  dying  !  "    she  wept. 

"  You  canH — ^you  shan't  give  up  !  "  growled  her  loving 
brother. 

And  Rachel — who  had  ordered  princes  around  as  if 
they  had  been  lackeys — meekly  obeyed  the  beastly  little 
parasite. 

But  presently  she  went  to  pieces  in  Havana.  Even 
Raphael's  fierce  commands  could  not  drive  her  from  her 
sick-bed.  The  tour  was  cancelled ;  the  company  was 
paid  off  and  sent  back  to  Europe.  Her  two  sisters,  Dinah 
and  Leah,  whom  she  was  supporting,  deserted  her. 
After  resting  a  while  Rachel  managed  to  get  back  to 
France.     There  she  wrote  : 

"  I  am  thirty- two,  and  I  look  fifty.  Eighteen  years 
of  passionate  tirades  on  the  stage  and  mad  expeditions 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  aged  me,  poor,  weak  little 
woman  that  I  am  !  I  chose  to  live  like  a  gourmande. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  I  have  devoured  my  days 
and  my  nights.  But  the  thing  is  done,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  moan,  like  the  penitents  :  '  It  was  my  fault,  my 
grievous  fault !  '  Ah,  it  is  over.  If  I  had  not  two  sons 
who  are  all  I  love  in  the  world  I  should  not  be  sorry  to 
die.  But  I  shall  come  back.  The  God  of  Israel  will 
permit  me,  in  the  entr'actes  above,  to  come  to  earth  again 
and  kiss  my  children  and  revisit  my  friends  and  the 
theatre  which  I  have  loved  so  well." 

In  the  pale  haze  of  a  November  dawn,  the  broken 
woman  was  helped  from  her  bed  into  a  carriage.     She 
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drove,  all  alone,  first  to  the  Gymnase,  afterwards  to  the 
Fran9ais.  She  stopped  a  few  silent  minutes  in  front  of 
each  and  then,  crying  bitterly,  drove  on  to  the  railway 
station  where  began  her  journey  to  Cannet — her  last 
journey  on  earth. 

Even  at  death's  door  she  could  still  charm.  And 
with  her  to  Cannet  went  her  last  adorer,  one  Lieutenant 
Aubard,  a  naval  officer — who,  by  the  way,  made  her 
final  hours  miserable  by  trying  to  lure  her  from  her  own 
religious  faith  to  his. 

Prince  Napoleon — Plon-Plon — presently  arrived,  as 
I  said,  to  bid  her  good-bye.  But  of  all  her  bloodsucker 
family  her  sister  Sarah  alone  was  with  her  at  the  last. 
Sarah  summoned  a  rabbi  from  Nice  to  chant  the  last 
prayers  for  the  dying. 

In  response  to  the  first  ritual  question,  Rachel 
panted  : 

"  S'hmai  Ysroel,  Adonai  Elahainou  Adonai  Ekhod  I  " 
("  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God  !  ")  and 
sank  back  dead. 

And  so,  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  January  3,  1858, 
perished  one  of  the  strangest,  one  of  the  worst,  one  of 
the  best,  of  our  superwomen  ;  the  greatest  tragedienne 
of  her  time  ;  honoured  by  monarchs,  adored  by  men  of 
all  ranks ;  a  woman  of  fire ;  a  spirit  that  rent  and 
destroyed  its  frail  body. 

"  Such  creatures  deserve  to  be  punished  !  " 

Why,  yes,  of  course.     Of  course.     Why  not  ? 

But  shan't  we  leave  all  that  to  the  theologians,  and 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  as  did  her  rival,  Dejazet, 
who  came  to  cover  the  lonely  grave  in  Pere  Lachaise 
with  flowers  : 

"  Pauvre  Rachel !    Ah,  la  pauvre,  pauvre  Rachel !  " 
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